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INTRODUCTION 


The PeoiDsula of Rhoys which encloses to the East the 
siqclII inland sea, known as the Gulf of Morbiban,' is one of 
the districts of the “ bas-breton” speaking portion of Brittany, 
which, owing to its remoteness from the railway, has most 
completely preserved its old-world physiognomy and primi¬ 
tive quaintness. There, on the summit of that lonely prom¬ 
ontory, stand the remains of the monastery of Saint Gildas. 
that numbered Abelard for a while among its abbots; there, 
silhouetted against the vast horizon of the sea, and looking 
down on a melancholy stretch of salt marsh, rise the majestic 
ruins of the Castle of Sucinio, the favourite residence of Isa¬ 
bella of Scotland, wife of Franjois I, the last duke but one of 
Brittany: and there, too, bidden in a fold of the wooded land¬ 
scape, is the straggling old village of Sarzeau, which was privi¬ 
leged. two hundred and forty-two years ago, to give birth to 
the one who may, perhaps, be considered, after Moliire, the 
most versatile of the great French writers. I am speaking of 
Alain-Ren6 Lesage. 

The antiquated stage-cart, which still serves for the car¬ 
riage of the mails—and of passengers too, should there chance 
to be any—between Vannes and Sarzeau, is, I should imagine, 
the direct descendant of the one into which the future author 
of Gil Blas hoisted himself on the day when the Fates dragged 
him forth from the obscurity of bis native village to despatch 
him on the road to glory. It bears you away, to the trot of its 
two old hacks, along the Eastern shore of the Gulf—that 
marvel of shifting colours—which sends its waters, by innu¬ 
merable creeks and inlets, far into the heart of the country, 
which they hollow and carve to what shape they please. And 
so we have to cross three or four stray arms of the sea, genuine 
miniature fiords, lost amid the waste lands or the green fields. 
Here and there, along the route, we come to a few scattered 

A«nocic«n Breton, elfolfiee Mer (rra) and bihan, petite 
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hamlets, rows of thatched cottages clustering round a church- 
steeple. and adorned with names of a true Breton ring: NoyaJo, 
Thcix. Saint Armcl. Saint GousUn. , . . Having coverc<i 

about seven and a half miles of road, we drive at last into 
Sarzeau. which is entered by a narrow street, lined with low, grey 
houses, where the first signboard that catches the eye is that 
of “ Hotel Lesage, tenu par Lc Bihan/* The church, of which 
the roof threatened to fall in so long ago as when the young 
Alain-Ren6 was baptized, has since been rebuilt. It occupies 
one side of an open triangular space; crossing this we then 
turn down a small winding .alley to the left, leading abrupth 
into a deserted road which stretches far ahead out of sight into 
the open country. This was formerly the Rue Bicherel. 
Among the old tenements, which flank it on either side, one, 
rather more substantial looking than its neighbours, is seen 
through an iron railing standing at the end of a small garden. 
It gives shelter at the present moment to the Mayor of the dis¬ 
trict, In the year 1667 it was bought for the sum of twelve 
hundred French pounds by Claude Lesage, Lord of Kerbistoul. 
Notary and Recorder of the Jurisdiction of Rhuys, who. in 
the same year, there took up his abode with his young wile, 
Jeanne Brenugat, of Redon. And in this small, vine en- 
wreathed cottage of Morbihan. Jeanne Brenugat. now tUc 
Lady of Kerbistoul. gave birth the following spring, on May 8, 
1668. to her Srstborn and only son, who was destined, under 
the simple name of Lesage, to become the leader and most 
brilliant of the celebrities that Brittany had as yet contri¬ 
buted to the literary ranks of France. 

Little, if anything, has been left to say concerning the author 
of Gil Blas, and it is not my intention in tliis short sketch 
to go over the ground that has been already covered by so 
many critics, several of whom have done admirable work. 
There is one point, however, an important one, which has not. 
1 consider, been sufficiently taken into account by literar>' 
historians, and on which I wish to throw some further light— 
namely, the part played by the Breton element in Lesage's 
genius. 

If there is a fact beyond disproof, it is the stamp of origin¬ 
ality which Brittany, at all times, has so deeply impressed upon 
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the men born of her soil, no matter in what province their 
activity has been displayed, but more particularly on those of 
her sons who have distinguished themselves in the career of 
letters. 

\Vc cannot fail to recognize them at first sight, so unmis¬ 
takably do they belong to the land of their birth. In truth, this 
chiefly characterises them, as is only too plainly evident in the 
case of Chateaubriand, of whom BninetiSre so justly remarked, 
that he had revived French hterature as much by the intro¬ 
duction of his native country as by his own individuality. 
And the same observation would hold good of a Renan, or a 
Lamennais. Is it possible that Lesage was an exception to 
this rule, as the silence of his biographers would lead us to 
suppose ? The question is not without significance, and 
merits our consideration. 

We will not pause to enquire whether the name Lesage may 
not have been a French translation by the Registrar—follow¬ 
ing a custom freely indulged in by the scribes of that day—of 
tlie Armorican "Ar Fur." which, under the hybrid form of 
" Le Fur,” is a frequent patronymic among families in all parts 
of Brittany. Let us content ourselves with recalling the fact 
that our author’s progenitors had for many generations be¬ 
longed to the small official citizen class of Sarzeau. Alain- 
Renfe could boast, therefore, of a long line of Breton ancestors. 
I have already mentioned what an out-and-out and irreducibly 
Breton comer of the world Sarzeau has remained to the pre¬ 
sent day. If Morbiban may truly be called the quintessence of 
Brittany, the peninsula of Rhuys is as undeniably the quint¬ 
essence of Morbihan. We can well imagine, therefore, what it 
was like two centuries ago. at the time of Alain-Ren6's birth. 
Fifty years later, when the earlier adventures of Gil Blas 
were winning their way into popular favour the old national 
feeling was still so strongly alive among the Bretons, that 
C 16 meot de Guer, the young Marquis of Pontcallcc, a native 
of Morbihan, lost his head on the scaflold, in company with 
three other members of the Breton nobility, for daring to 
assert the independence of his little native country, bis claim 
having been supported by Spain—the same Spain that was so 
dear to Lesage's imagination I 

Lesage was not content with being born at Sarzeau: it was 
1 • 4)7 
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there he passed his childhood and grew up to early manhood. 
Until the age of seventeen, he never went beyond the confines 
of his home except to keep his college terms at Vannes, and 
here among his fellow students who. like himself, had flocked 
in from the surrounding country districts, he came in contact 
with the same spirit and breathed the same atmosphere as in 
his own village. We may picture him, therefore, as a Breton 
youth, three-fourths a peasant, strolling about the fields and 
along the shore with the other village boys, joining m their 
games, steeping himself in their traditions, adopting their 
manner of thought and sentiment, and—I may add—s|«:aking 
their language. For there can be no doubt that the Breton 
dialect was the everyday, and. probably, the exclusive, speech 
in his youth, of the writer who was in later years to become 
such a consummate master of the French language. Even 
after he had been uprooted from his native soil and was signing 
himself “ Lesage. bourgeois de Paris.” he still borrowed ex¬ 
pressions from the idiom of his childhood in playful intercourse 
with his children. We have proof of this in the nickname of 
"Pittencc.” or rather *'Pittennec.” which he bestowed on 
Franfois-Antoine, the youngest of his three sons, who was so 
accustomed to being styled in this manner by his father, that he 
adopted the name for his professional pseudonym when he 
went on the stage. It is a jocose epithet, which the young 
Breton peasants are fond of bandying with one another, 
probably without any sense of its true meaning, which is too 
undisguisedly Rabelaisian to be given here. 

Brought up among such purely Celtic surroundings, it was 
inevitable that Lesage should contract those habits, or rather 
I should say. those natural tendencies of thought and feeling, 
which have been looked upon, from all time, as the distinctive 
characteristics of bis compatriots. AU that we know of bis 
moral physiognomy confirms this idea. Bom of a religious 
race, though at times he may indulge in jokes about the ignor¬ 
ance of the clergy and their extreme love of good cheer, be 
clings, nevertheless, in that age of unbelief, to the instincts of 
fiiith, and does not even lose his taste for the marvellous, 
as we see in Gil Blas. His fatherly preference did not 
fall on either of the two sons who went on the stage, but on the 
third, who entered the Church; he retired in his old age to live 
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near the latter, thus realizing as a lather the dream of ever>- 
Breton mother, which is to have a son in the priesthood and to 
die under his roof. 

As far as we can judge. Lesage conformed throughout his 
life to the Breton ideal of conduct. While other provincials 
bad no sooner landed from the coach and set foot on the pave¬ 
ment of Paris than they made all the haste possible to nd 
themselves of any clinging particles of their native soil, Alain- 
Renfe, the refractory son of Morbihan, stuck obstinately to the 
principles and habits of his home country. 

Married, and the father of a family, more in lo%'e %vith do¬ 
mestic joys than with worldly success, he settled down at an 
early age in his home in the Faubourg Samt-Jacques. to a 
simple and regular life, differing appreciably but little from 
that which he had led under the parental roof in the Rue 
B 4 cherel. He was too sane of head and too proud of heart 
for Paris ever to intoxicate or enslave him. We know his reply 
to the Duchesse de Bouillon, one of the great ladies whose 
patronage would have been invaluable in helping to get his 
Turcaret put on the sUge. He was engaged to give a reading 
of his play at her bouse. Punctuality is not one of the 
Celtic virtues, and Lesage arrived far behind the appointed 
time. The duchess received him haughtily, complaining in 
arrogant tones that he bad caused her to lose a whole hour. 
" Do not trouble, Madame: I will now help you to gain two.” 
was the Breton’s composed rejoinder, as, repocketing his 
manuscript, he bowed to the astonished lady, and made his 
w.-vy downstairs. An individualist to the core, as are all Celts, 
he would not suffer the slightest infringement of his dignity as 
a man, and thereby set an unusual lesson of independence to 
the generality of the writers of his day. Unlike them, it is 
true, he did not ” rise ” and grow rich, for he lived a poor man 
and died in obscurity. ” He succeeded.” said Brunetidre,* 
” in getting on bad terms with all the men who at that time 
were the dispensers of favour and fortune: courtiers, financiers, 
actors and even literary men.” " Not that be was a philo¬ 
sopher." adds the same critic, "or one fond of airing overbold 
ideas.” Far from it. At the same time he did not consider 
that a man had a right to sacrifice bis ideas to any thing or 
t At Nantes, June 6, 1S9S. In n lecture on L* GMt BriUn. 
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person whatsoever, and to him no worldly advantage was 
worth buying at the cost of the things which belong to the soul. 

In other words, on this pomt. as on so many others, he shewed 
himself a true Breton, jealously loyal to the idealistic tra¬ 
ditions of his race. 

»•••••• 

And this being so, how are we to explain the fact that this 
idealist, so proudly indifferent to circumstance, became the 
creator, in France, of the realistic novel, the acknowledged 
precursor of Balzac and Flaubert ? For it is clear that the 
distance between Sarzeau and Santillane is not greater than 
that which separates Lesage’s Psychology from that of GilBlas. 
Are we. therefore, to conclude that there was a complete divorce 
between the man and his work ? All literary historians hold 
this opinion, which is shared by Brunetiire himself, who, 
having first brought out in full relief the unquestionably 
Breton personality of Lesage. adds the following modifying 
statement in a note: "Nevertheless, nothing could be less 
lireton than his work, as nothing could be more classic of its 
kind, or show less mingling of fancy with the wholly Latin 
genius that inspired it." 

But is it certain that Brittany finds no place in G:l Blas. to 
speak only of this novel which is Lesage's chief title to the 
admiration of posterity? We may put aside the Spanish 
setting; every one knows well enough that Spain, in which 
country the author had never even set foot, was only intro¬ 
duced here as so much borrowed scenery, That which the 
author really desired to paint, that which he did paint—and 
who could have done it with greater accuracy, with more fidelity 
to Nature I—apart from certain episodes culled here and there 
from books—were the scenes which he had himself witnessed, 
the types of men he had come across, the ways and manners 
familiar to him in everyday life. Nor is it to be doubted that 
recollections of his youthful days in Brittany often haunted 
his memory as he sat at work. Docs not Rolando, for instance, 
that famous brigand, the leader of " the brave band of men 
who levied forced contributions from travellers.” bear the 
name of a Sarzeau attorney, against whose rapacity Lesage. as 
a child, had heard those about him utter their anathemas ? 
Then there is old Uncle Gil Perez, the ecclesiastic who thought 
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only of li\ing well, that is of good living, and who would have 
ended by forgetting his letters, if he had not undertaken to 
teach them to Gil Bias: in him we trace more than one trait of 
resemblance with the good Breton pastors of the seventeenth 
century, who benevolently burdened themselves with the 
preliminary education of the children of their rural parishes 
who were destined for college, endeavouring to instil into their 
minds the rudiments of Latin which they had never succeeded 
in learning themselves. And how many other undoubted 
reminiscences could I not recall! Read, for example, the 
description of the beggars in Chapter V. that *' vagabond crew 
that lead a tolerably happy life.” was there a road, or a Pardon 
in his native peninsula where he had not met similar figures! . . . 

I must pass on quickly to my next point. In spite of the 
fundamental diflerence that exists between the spiritual and 
mental attitude of the author and his hero, we cannot but be 
struck by the many features of resemblance in the history of 
their two lives. A Breton of Morbihan and a Spaniard of the 
Asturias, they both are equally without a home. Lesage loses 
his parents, and Gil Bias is sent far away from his. Both serve 
their apprenticeship to life under the ferule of an uncle. Both 
are launched on the wide world without guide or compass to 
direct them, and almost without a penny. One makes his way 
to Salamanca, as the other docs to Paris, one is robbed by 
brigands, the other by his guardians. Both fight their best 
against adverse fate, with different weapons it is true, and more 
often than not by help of dissimilar methods, for the tempera¬ 
ment of the Breton excites him to active resistance, whereas 
the Spaniard is inclined by his to accommodate himself to 
circumstances. If we knew as much about Lesage’s schools 
as we do about Gil Bias' caravans. I am certain that we should 
discover many more analogies than are generally brought to our 
notice. Not that I wish to suggest that the author aimed at 
writing anything more than a novel—Hcavcn forbid!— 
but I cannot help asserting that the work in many places 
has a certain autobiographical turn about it. that we fre¬ 
quently detect the author behind the hero, and that he con¬ 
tinually makes the latter speak as il he were a second self— 
a second self, more malleable and less conscientious, a second 
self, an ideal figure of himself, as it were, reversed, but towards 
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whom he preserves a kindly and indulgent attitude, and to 
whom he confesses not without a touch of tenderness, through 
the mouth of the Due de Lerma, Indeed, my child. I am sur¬ 
prised that you have not been entirely corrupted by bad exam¬ 
ple. How many honest men are there, who would not have 
become downright rascals had they been put to similar proof ? 

Notice, moreover, the personal form of the narrative, the 
frequent rccufTcncc of the 1 " in the narration of the principal 
adventure, as well as in that of the subordinate ones, And this 
obsession of the 1 '* which predominates throughout the 
work, is it not pre-eminently Celtic ? 1 might say the same of 

the composition, or rather the lack of composition, which all 
critics of Gil Blas agree to underline. If it is a fault, all will 
agree at least that it is not a Latin one. The peculiar character¬ 
istic of the Latin genius is its delight in regular ordinances, in 
symmetrically planned and solidly constructed buildings. 
The Celt, on the contrary, the creature of sensitiveness and 
imagination rather than of reason, of feminine race, as Renan 
has said, is more willing to be led by the fairy of fancy than by 
the mentor of logic. Carelessly he passes along, lounging and 
idling, relating his stories for the mere pleasure of relating, intro* 
ducing episodes one after the other as they occur to him. graft¬ 
ing tale on tale. And it is thus that Lesage works, and perhaps 
nothing more fully betrays how entirely he belonged to his own 
country. He just simply introduces Breton methods into a 
French novel. I can think of nothing better to compare with 
the loose construction of Git Blas than one of the long winter 
evenings in Brittany, when those present, seated round the 
hearth, each in turn takes up the word, and with quick and 
ready tongue pours forth some gay or tragic tale, in which 
feeling and experience, fact and fancy, are mingled. 

From time immemorial Brittany has been the classic land of 
the makers of tales. In the Middle Ages, fame throughout 
Europe centred round the Bretons qui vont fablant/' This 
gift of fabler Lesage, in my opinion, possessed to an un¬ 
equalled degree; but I do not hesitate to affirm that he had his 
Breton origin to thank for being the most natural and the 
most fascinating of French story-tellers. 

ANATOLE LE BRAZ 


Reonea. December is, tqoq 
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THE AUTHOR’S DECLARATION 

There are some people in the world so mischievous as not 
to read a work wthout applying the vicious or ridiculous 
characters it may happen to contain to eminent or popular 
individuals. I protest publicly against the pretended 
discovery of any such likenesses. My purpose was to 
represent human life historically as it exisU: God forbid 
I should hold myself out as a portrait-painter. Let not 
the reader then take to himself public property: for if he 
does, he may chance to throw an unlucky light on his own 
character: as Phaednis expresses it, Stidti nudabit animi 

eonscientiam. _ 

Certain physicians of CastiUe, as well as of France, are 

sometimes a little too fond of trying the bleeding and lower¬ 
ing system on their patients. Vices, their patrons, and 
their dupes, are of every day's occurrence. To be sure, I 
have not always adopted Spanish manners with scrupulous 
exactness; and in the instance of the players at Madrid, 
those who know their disorderly modes of living may 
reproach me with softening down their coarser traits: but 
this I have been induced to do from a sense of delicacy, and 
in conformity with the manners of my own country. 
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Reader! hark you, my friend! Do not begin the story of my 
life till I have told you a short talc. 

Two students travelled together from Pcnafiel to Salamanca. 
Finding themselves tired and thirsty, they stopped by the side 
of a spring on the road. While they were resting' there, after 
having quenched their thirst, by chance they espied on a stone 
near them, even with the ground, part of an inscription, in 
some degree effaced by lime, and by the tread of flocks in the 
habit of watering at that spring. Having washed the stone, they 
were able to trace these words in the dialect of Castilie; Aqui 
tslti encerrada el alma del licenciado Pedro Garcias. " Here lies 
mterred the soul of the licentiate Peter Garcias.” 

Hey-day! roars out the younger, a lively, heedless fellow, 
who could not get on with his deciphering for laughter: This 
is a good joke indeed: " Here lies interred the soul.” 

. . . A soul interred! ... I should like to know the whimsical 
author of this ludicrous epitaph. With this sneer he got up to 
go away. His companion, who had more sense, said within 
himself: Underneath this stone lies some mystery; I will slay, 
and see the end of it. Accordingly, he let his comrade depart, 
and without loss of time began digging round about the stone 
with his knife till he got it up. Under it he found a purse of 
leather, containing a hundred ducats with a card on which was 
written these words in Latin: “ Whoever thou art who hast wit 
enough to discover the meaning of the inscription, I appoint 
thee my heir, in the hope thou wilt make a better use of my 
fortune than I have done! ” The student, out of his wits at the 
discovery, replaced the stone in its former position and set out 
again on the Salamanca road with the soul of the licentiate in 
his pocket. 

Now, my good friend and reader, no matter who you are, you 
must be like one or the other of these two students. If you cast 
your eye over my adventures without fixing it on the moral 
concealed under them, you will derive very little benefit from 
the perusal; but if you read with attention you will find 
that mixture of the useful with the agreeable, so successfully 
prescribed by Horace. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
GIL BLAS OF SANTILLAKE 

BOOK THE FIRST 
CHAPTER I 

THE BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF GIL BLAS 

My father, Bias of Santillane, after having borne arms 
for a long time in the Spanish ser\ice, retired to his native 
place. There he married a chamber-maid who was not 
exactly in her teens, and I made my d6but on this stage 
ten months after marriage. They afterwards went to 
live at Oviedo, where my mother got into service, and my 
father obtained a situation equally adapted to his cap>a- 
cities as a squire. As their wages were their fortune, I 
might have got my education as I could, had it not been 
for an uncle of mine in the town, a canon, by name Gil 
Perez. He was my mother's eldest brother, and my god¬ 
father. Figure to yourself a little fellow, three feet and a 
half high, as fat as you can conceive, with a head sunk deep 
between his shoulders, and you have my uncle to the life. 
For the rest of his qualities, he was an ecclesiastic, and of 
course thought of notliing but good living, I mean in the 
flesh as well as in the spirit, with the means of which good 
living his stall, no lean one, provided him. 

He took me home to his own house from my infancy, and 
ran the risk of my bringing up. I struck lum as so brisk 
a lad, that he resolved to cultivate my talents. He bought 
me a primer, and undertook my tuition as far as reading 
went: wliich was not amiss for himself as well as for me, 
since by teaching me my letters he brushed up his own 
learning, which had not been pursued in a very scholasUc 
manner; and, by dint of application, he got at last to 
his breviary out of hand, wliich he had never been able o 
do before. He would have been very glad to have taught 
me Latin, to save expense, but, alas! poor Gil Perez, he ha 
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never skimmed the first principles of it in the whole course 
of his life. I should not wonder if he was the most ignorant 
member of the chapter, though on a subject invoking as 
many possibilities as there were canons, I presume not to 
pledge myself for anything like certainly. To be sure, 

I have heard it suggested, that he did not gain his prefer¬ 
ment altogether by his learning: but that he owed it ex- 
clusivelv to the gratitude of some good nuns whose discreet 
factor he had been, anrl who had credit enough to procure 
him the order of priesthood without the troublesome cere¬ 
mony of an examination. 

He was obliged therefore to place me under the cor¬ 
rection of a master, so that I was sent toDoctorOodinez.who 
had the reputation of being the most accomplished pedant 
of Oviedo. I profited so well under his instructions, that 
by the end of live or six years I could read a Greek author 
or two. and had no very inadequate conception of the Latin 
poets. Besides my classical studies. I applied to logic, 
which enabled me to become an expert arguer. I now 
fell in love with discussions of all kinds to such an excess, 
that I stopped his Majesty's subjects on the high road, 
acquaintance or strangers, no matter! and proposed some 
knotty point of controversy. Sometimes I fell in wth 
a clan of Irish, and an altercation never comes amiss to 
them 1 That was your time if you are fond of a battle. 
Such gestures! such grimaces I such contortions I Our 
eyes sparkling, and our mouths foaming 1 Those who did not 
take us for what we affected to be, philosophers, must have 
set us down for madmen. 

But let that be asitwill. I gained the reputationof no small 
learning in the town. My uncle was delighted, because he 
prudently considered that I should so much the sooner 
cease to be chargeable to him. Come here, Gil Bias, quoth 
he one day, you are got to be a fine fellow. You are past 
seventeen, and a clever lad: you must bestir yourself, and 
get foiAvard in the world. I think of sending you to the 
university of Salamanca: with your wit you will easily 
get a good post. I will give you a few ducats for your 
journey, and my mule, which will fetch ten or twelve 
pistoles at Salamanca, and with such a sum at setting out. 
you will be enabled to hold up your head till you get a 
situation. 
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He could not have proposed to me anything more agree¬ 
able: for I was dying to see a little of life. At the same 
time, I was not such a fool as to betray my satisfaction; and 
when it came to the hour of parting, by the sensibility I 
discovered at taking leave of my dear uncle, to whom I was 
so much obliged, and by calling in the stage effect of gnef, 
I so softened the good soul that he put his hand deeper 
into his pocket than be would have done, could he have 
pried into all tliat was passing in the interior of my hypo¬ 
critical little heart. Before my departure I took a last 
leave of my papa and mamma, who loaded me with an 
ample inheritance of good advice. They enjoined me to 
pray to God for my uncle, to go honestly through the world, 
not to engage in any ill, and above all, not to lay my hands 
on other people's property. After they had lectured me for 
a good while, they made me a present of their blessing, 
which was all my patrimony and all my expectation. As 
soon as I had received it, I mounted my mule, and saw the 
outside of the town. 


CHAPTER 11 

CIL BLAS' ALARM ON HIS ROAD TO PEGNAFLOR; HIS ADVEN¬ 
TURES ON HIS ARRIVAL IN THAT TOWN; AND THE CHA¬ 
RACTER OF THE MEN WITH WHOM HE SUPPED 

Here I am, then, on the other side of Oviedo, on the road 
to Pegnaflor, with the world before me, as yet my own 
master, as well as master of a bad mule and forty good 
ducats, without reckoning on a little supplementary c^h 
purloined from my much-honoured uncle. The fimt thing 
I did was to let my mule go as the beast liked, that is to say, 
very lazily. I dropped the rein, and taking out my ducats, 
began to count them backwards and forwards in my hat. 
I was out of my wits for joy, never having seen such a sum 
of money before, and could not help looking at it and sifting 
it through my fingers. I had counted it over about the 
twentieth time when all at once my mule, with head raised, 
and ears pricked up, stood stock still in the middle of the 
high road. I thought, to be sure, something was the matter; 
looked about for a cause, and perceiving a hat upon the 
ground, with a rosary of large beads, at the same time heard 
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a lupuhrious voice pronounce these words: Pray, honoured 
master, have pity on a poor maimed soldier! Please to 
tlirow a lew small pieces into this hat; you shall be rewarded 
lor it in the other world. 1 looked immediately on the 
side whence the voice proceeded, and saw, just by a thicket, 
twenty or tliirty paces Irom me, a sort ol a soldier, who 
had mounte<l the barrel of a confounded long carbine on 
two cross sticks, and seemed to be taking aim at me. At a 
sight which made me tremble for the patrimony of the 
Church committed to my care. I stopped short, made sure 
of my ducats, and taking out a little small change, as 1 
rode by the hat placed to receive the chanty of those quiet 
subjects who had not the courage to refuse it, dropjicd in 
my contribution in detail, to convince the soldier how nobly 
I dealt by him. He was satisfic<l with my liberality, and 
gave me a blessing for every kick 1 gave my mule in my 
impatience to get out of his way; but the infernal beast, 
without partaking in the slightest degree of my impatience, 
went at the old steady pace. A long custom of jogging on 
fair and softly under my uncle's weight had obliterated 
every idea of that motion called a gallop. 

The prospect of my journey was not much improved by 
this adventure as a specimen. 1 considered within myself 
that I had yet some distance to Salamanca, and might, not 
improbably, meet with something worse. My uncle seemed 
to have been very imprudent not to have consigned me to 
the care of a muleteer. That, to be sure, was what he 
ought to have done; but his notion was, that by giving 
me liis mule, my journey would be cheaper; and that 
entered more into liis calculation than the dangers in which 
I might be involved on the road. To retrieve his error, 
therefore, I resolved, if I had the good luck to arrive safe at 
Pegnaflor, to offer my mule for sale, and take the opportunity 
of a muleteer going to Astorga, whence I might get to Sala- 
manca by a similar conveyance. Though I had never been 
out of Oviedo I was acquainted with the names of the towns 
through which I was to pass; a species of infonnation I took 
care to procure before my setting out. 

I got safe and sound to Pegnaflor, and stopped at the 
door of a very decent-looking inn. My foot was scarcely out 
of the stirrup before the landlord was at my side, over¬ 
whelming me with public-house civility. He untied my 
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cloak-bag with his own hands, swung it across his shoul¬ 
ders, and ushered my Honour into a room, while one of his 
men led my mule to the stable. Tins landlord, the most 
busy prattler of the Asturias, ready to bother you imper¬ 
tinently about his own concerns, and, at the same time, with 
a sufficient portion of curiosity to worm himself into the 
knowledge of yours, was not long in telling me that his name 
was Andrew Corcuelo; that he had seen some service as a 
sergeant in the army, which he had quitted fifteen months 
ago, and married a girl of Castropol. who, though a little 
tawny or so, knew how to make both ends meet as well as 
the best of them. He told me a thousand things besides 
which he might just as well have kept private. Thinking 
himself entitled, after this voluntary confidence, to an 
equal share of mine, he asked me in a breath, and without 
further preface, whence I came, whither I was going, and 
who I was. To all this I felt myself bound to answer, article 
by article, because, though rather abrupt in asking them, 
he accompanied each question with so apologetic a bow, 
beseeching me with so submissive a grimace not to be 
offended at his curiosity, that I was drawn in to gratify it 
whether I would or no. Thus by degrees did we get into a 
long conversation, in the course of which I took occasion 
to hint that 1 had some reasons for wishing to get rid of my 
mule, and travel under convoy of a muleteer. He seemed 
on the whole to approve of my plan, though he could not 
prevail with himself to tell me so briefly; for he introdu^d 
his remarks by descanting on all the possible and probable 
mischances to which travellers are liable on the road, not 
omitting an awkward story now and then. I thought the 
fellow would never have done. But the conclusion of the 
argument was. that if I wanted to seU my mule, he knew 
an honest jockey who would take it off my hands. I begged 
he would do me the favour to fetch him. wluch was no 

sooner said than done. . . 

On his return he introduced the purchaser, with a high 
encomium on his integrity. We all three went into the 
yard, and the mule was brought out to show paces before 
the jockey, who set himself to examine the beast from head 
to foot. His report was bad enough. To be sure, it would 
not have been easy to make a good one; but if it had been 
the pope’s mule, and this feUow was to cheapen the bar- 
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i?ain. it would have been just the same; nay, to speak with all 
due reverence, if he had been asked to give an opinion of 
the po[)c's great toe. from that disparaging habit of his, he 
would have pronounced it no better than the toe of any 
ordinarj’ man. He laid it down, therefore, as a principle, 
that the mule had all the defects a mule could have: appeal¬ 
ing to the landlord for a confirmation of his judgment, 
who, iloubtU'SS. had reasons of his own for not controverting 
his friend’s assertion. Well 1 says the jockey, with an air of 
indilterence. What price have you the conscience to ask 
for tliis devil of an animal? After such a panegyiic, and 
master Corcuelo's certificate, whom I was fool enough to 
take for a fair-dealing man and a good judge of horse-flesh, 
they might have had the mule for nothing. I therefore 
told the dealer that 1 threw myself on his mercy: he must 
fix his own sum. and I should expect no more. On this he 
began to affect the gentleman, and answered that 1 Itad 
found out his weak side when I left it to liis honour. He 
was nglit enough in that! his honour was his weak side! for 
instead of bidding up to my uncle’s estimate of ten or 
twelve pistoles, the rascal hacl the impudence to offer three 
ducats, which I accepted with as light a heart as if I had 
got the best of the bargain. 

Having disencumbered myself of my mule in so trades¬ 
manlike a manner, 1 went with my landlord to a carrier 
who was to set out early the next morning for Astorga, and 
engaged to call me up in time. When we had settled Uie 
hire of the mule, as well as the expenses on the road, 1 
tunied back towards the inn with Corcuclo. who, as we 
went along, got into the private history of this muleteer. 
When I had been pestered with all the tittle-tattle of the 
town about this fellow, the changes were just beginning to 
ring on some new subject: but. by good luck, a prettv- 
looking sort of a man very civilly interrupted my loquacious 
friend. I left them together, and sauntered on without the 
slightest suspicion of being at all concerned in their dis¬ 
course. 

I ordered supper as soon as I got to the inn. It was a 
fish day; but I thought eggs were better suited to my 
finances. While they were getting ready I joined in con¬ 
versation with the landlady, whom I had not seen before. 
She seemed a pretty piece of goods enough, and such a stir- 
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ring body, that I should have concluded, if her husband 
had not told me so, her tavern must have plenty of custom. 
The moment the omelet was served up I sat down to 
table by myself, and had scarcely got the relish of it, when 
my laniord walked in.followed by the man who had stopped 
him in the street. This pleasant gentleman wore a long 
rapier, and might, perhaps, be about thirty years of age. 
He came up to me in the most friendly manner possible 
Mr Professor, says he, I have just now heard that you are 
the renowned Gil Bias of Santillane, that ornament of Ovie¬ 
do and luminary of philosophy. And do my eyes behold 
that very greatest of all great scholars and wits, whose 
reputation has run hither so fast before him ? Little do you 
think, continues he, directing his discourse to the landlord 
and landlady, little do you imagine, I say, what good luck 
has befallen you. Why, you have got hold of a treasure. 
In this young gentleman you behold the eighth wonder of 
the world. Then running up and throwing his arms about 
my neck. Excuse me. added he; but worlds would not bribe 
me to suppress the rapturous emotions your honoured pre¬ 
sence has excited. 

I could not answer him so glibly as I wished, not so much 
for want of words as of breath; for he hugged me so tight 
that I began to be alarmed for my windpipe. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as I had got my head out of durance, I replied. Sig¬ 
nor cavalier. I had not the least conception that my name 
was known at Pegnaflor. Kno^vn ? resumed he in the saine 
pompous style; we keep a register of all great persons \vithin 
a circuit of twenty leagues round us. You have the cha¬ 
racter of a prodigy here; and I have not a shadow of doubt, 
but one day or other Spain will be as proud of numbering 
you among her rare productions, as Greece of having given 
birth to her seven wise men. This fine speech was fol¬ 
lowed as before; and I really began to think that with all my 
classical honours I should at last be doomed to share the 
fate of Anteus. If I had been master of ever w little expe¬ 
rience, I should not have been the dupe of his rhodomon- 
tade. I must have discovered him by his outrageous com¬ 
pliments, to be one of those parasites who sw^ in every 
town, and get into a stranger’s company on his arrival, to 
appease the wolf in their stomachs at his expense; but rny 
youth and vanity tempted me to draw a quite opposite 
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conclusion. My admirer was very clever in my eyes, and 
I asked him to supper on the strength of it. Oh! most 
willingly, cried he: with all my heart and soul. My fortu¬ 
nate star predominates, now that I have the honour of being 
in company with the illustrious Gil Bias of Sanlillane, ancl 
I shall certainly make the most of my pood fortune as long 
as it lasts. .My appetite is rather delicate, but I will just sit 
down with you by way of being sociable, and if I can 
swallow a bit! only just not to look sulky; for we philoso¬ 
phers are careless of the body. 

These* words were no sooner out of his mouth, than my 
panegyrist took liis scat opposite to me. A cover was laid 
for him in due form and order. First he fell on the omelet 
with as much f>erseverance as if he had not tasted food for 
three whclc days. By the complacency with which he eyed 
it I was morally certain the poor pancake was at ileath’s 
door. I therefore ordered its heir-apparent to succeed; 
ancl the business was despatched with such speed, that 
the second made its appearance on the tabic, just as we; 
—no:—I beg pardon;—just as he had taken the last lick of 
its predecessor. He pressed forward the main business, 
however, with a diligence and activity proportioned to the 
importance of the object he had in view: so that he con¬ 
trived to load me with panegyric on panegyric, without 
losing a single stroke in the progress of mastication. Now 
all this gave me no slender conceit of my pretty little self. 
When a man eats, he must drink. The first toast of course 
was my health. The second, in common civility, was my 
father and mother, whose happiness in having such an angel 
of a son, he could not sufhciently envy or admire. All 
this while he kept filling my glass, and challenging me to 
keep pace with him. It was impossible to be backward in 
doing justice to such excellent toasts and sentiments; the 
compliments with which they were seasoned did not come 
amiss: so that I got into such a convivial mood, at observ¬ 
ing our second omelet to disappear not insensibly, as just 
to ask the landlord if he could not find us a little bit of fish. 
Master Corcuelo, who to all appearance played booty with 
the parasite, told me he had an excellent trout; but those 
who eat him must pay for liim. I am afraid he is meat for 
your masters. Meat for our masters! exclaims my very 
humble servant in an angry tone of voice: that is more than 
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you know, my friend. Are you yet to learn that the best 
of your larder is not too good for the renowned Gil Bias 
of Santillane? Go where he will, he is 6t to table with 
princes. 

I was very glad that he took up the landlord's last expres¬ 
sion; because if he had not. I should. I felt myself a little 
hurt at it. and said to Corcuelo with some degree of hauteur: 
Produce this trout of yours, and I will take the conse¬ 
quences. The landlord, who had got just what he wanted, 
set himself to work, and served it up in high order. At the 
first glance of this third course I saw such i)leasure spark¬ 
ling in the parasite’s eyes, as proved him to be of a very 
complying temper; just as ready to do a kindness by the 
fish, as by those said eggs of which he had given so good an 
account. But at last he was obliged to lay down liis arms 
lor fear of accidents; as his magazine was crammed to the 
very tliroat. Having eat and drank his fill, he bethought 
him of putting a finishing hand to tlie farce. Master Gil 
Bias, said he. as be rose from the table. I am too well 
pleased with my princely entertainment to leave you with¬ 
out a word of advice, of which you seem to stand in much 
need. From tliis time forward be on your guard against 
extravagant praise. Do not trust men till you know them. 
You may meet with many another man, who, like me, may 
amuse himself at your expense, and perhaps carry’ the joke a 
little further. But do not you be taken in a second time, 
to believe yourself, on the word of such fellows, the eighth 
wonder of the world. With this sting in tlie tail of his fare¬ 
well speech he very coolly took his leave. 

1 was as much alive to so ridiculous a circumstance, as I 
have ever been in after-life to the most severe mortifications. 
I did not know how to reconcile myself to the idea of hav¬ 
ing been so egregiously taken in, or, in fact, to lowering 
of my pride. So, so! quoth I, this rascal has been putting 
his tricks upon travellers, has he ? Then he only wanted 
to pump my landlord! or more likely they were both in a 
story. Ah! my poor Gil Bias, thou hadst better hide thy 
silly head 1 To have suffered such knaves as these to turn 
lliee into ridicule! A pretty story they will make of this! 
It is sure to travel back to Oviedo; and will give oui 
friends a hopeful prospect of thy success in life. The family 
will be quite delighted to think what a blessed harvest all 
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their pious advice has produced. There was no occasion 
to preach up morals to thee; for verily thou hast more o( 
the dupe than the sharper in thy composition. Ready to 
tear iny eyes out or bite my fingers off from spite and vexa¬ 
tion, I locked myself up in my chamber and went to bed, 
but not to sleep; of which I had not got a wink when the 
muleteer came to tell me, that he only waited for me to set 
out on his journey. I got up as expeditiously as I could; 
and while I was dressing Corcuelo put in his appearance, 
with a little bill in his hand;—a slight memorandum of the 
trout!—But paying through the nose was not the worst of 
it; for I had the vexation to perceive, that while I was count¬ 
ing over the cost, this hang-dog was chuckling at the recol¬ 
lection of the night before. Having been fleeced most 
shamefully for a supper, which stuck in my stomach though 
I had scarcely come in for a morsel of it, I joined the mule¬ 
teer with my baggage, giving to as many devils as there are 
saints in the calendar, the parasite, the landlord, and the 
inn. 


CHAPTER III 

THE muleteer’s TEMPTATION ON THE ROAD! ITS CONSE¬ 
QUENCES, AND THE SITUATION OF GIL BLAS BETWEEN 
SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 

I WAS not the only passenger. There were two young 
gentlemen of Pegnaflor; a little chorister of Mondognedo, 
who was travelling about the country, and a young trades¬ 
man of /\storga, returning home from Verco with his new- 
married wife. We soon got acquainted, and exchanged 
the usual confidence of travellers, telling one another whence 
we came and whither we were going. The bride was young 
enough; but so dark-complexioned, with so little of what a 
man likes to look at in a woman, that I did not think her 
worth the trouble. But she had youth and a good crummy 
person on her side, and the muleteer, being rather less nice 
in his taste, was resolved to try if he could not get into her 
good graces. This pretty project occupied his ingenuity 
during the whole day; but he deferred the execution till we 
should get to Cacabelos, the last place where we were to stop 
on the road. We alighted at an inn in the outskirts of 
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the towTi, a quiet convenient place, wth a landlord who 
never troubled himself about oilier people's concerns. We 
were ushered into a private room, and got our supper snugly: 
but just as the cloth was taken away in comes our carrier 
in a furious passion:—Death and the devil! I have been 
robbed. Here had I a hundred pistoles in my purse! But 
I will have them back again. I am going for a magistrate,— 
and those gentry will not take a joke upon such serious 
subjects. You will all be put to the rack, unless you con¬ 
fess, and give back the money. The fellow played his part 
very naturally, and burst out of the room, leaving us in a 
terrible fright. 

We had none of us the least suspicion of the trick, and 
being all strangers, were afraid of one another. I looked 
askance at the little chorister, and he. perhaps, had no 
better opinion of me. Besides, we were all a pack of green¬ 
horns, and were quite unacquainted with the routine of 
business on these occasions. We were fools enough to be¬ 
lieve that the torture would be the very first stage of our 
examination. With this dread upon our spirits, we all 
made for the door. Some effected their escape into the 
street, others into the garden; but the whole party pre¬ 
ferred the discretion of running away to the valour of 
standing their ground. The young tradesman of Astorga 
had as great an objection to bone-twisting as the rest of us: 
so he did as Eneas, and many another good husband has 
done before him;—ran away and left his wife behind. At 
that critical moment the muleteer, as I was told afterwards, 
who had not half so much sense of decency as his own mules, 
delighted at the success of his stratagem, began moving 
his motives to the citizen's wife: but this Lucrece of the 
Asturias, borrowing the chastity of a saint from the ugliness 
of the devil who tempted her, defended her sweet person 
tooth and nail; and showed she was in earnest about it by 
the noise she made. The patrol, who happened to be passing 
by the inn at the time, and knew that the neighbourhood 
required a little looking after, took the liberty of just asking 
the cause of the disturbance. The landlord, who was trying 
if he could not sing in the kitchen louder than she could 
scream in the parlour, and swore he heard no music but 
his own, was at last obliged to introduce the myrmidons of 
the police to the distressed lady, just in time to rescue her 
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from the necessity of a surrender at discretion. The head 
officer, a coarse fellow, without an atom of feeling for 
the tender passion, no sooner saw the game that was play¬ 
ing than he gave the amorous muleteer five or six blows 
with the butt end of his halberd, representing to him the 
indecency of his conduct in terms quite as offensive to 
modesty as the naughty propensity which had called forth 
his virtuous indignation. Neither did he stop here; but 
laid hold of the culprit, and carried plaintiff and defendant 
before the magistrate. The former, with her charms all 
heightened by the discomposure of her dress, went eagerly 
to try their effect in obtaining justice for the outrage they 
had sustained. His Worship heard at least one party; 
and after solemn deliberation pronounced Uic offence to be 
of a most heinous nature. He ordered him to be stripped, 
and to receive a competent number of lashes in his pre¬ 
sence. The conclusion of the sentence was, that if the 
Endymion of our Asturian Diana was not forthcoming 
the next day, a couple of guards should escort the discon¬ 
solate goddess to the town of Astorga, at the expense of this 
inule-dnving Acteon. 

For my part, being probably more terrified than the rest 
of the party, 1 got into the fields, scampering over hedge 
and ditch, through enclosures and across commons, till I 
lound myself hard by a forest. I was just going for con¬ 
cealment to ensconce myself in the very heart of the 
thicket, when two men on horseback rode across me, crying, 
Who goes there ? As my alarm prevented me from giving 
them an immediate answer, they came to close quarters, 
and holding each of them a pistol to my throat, required 
me to give an account of myself; who I was, whence I came, 
what business I had in that forest, and above all. not to 
tell a lie about it. Their rough interrogatives were, ac¬ 
cording to my notion, little better than tlie rack with which 
our friend the muleteer had offered to treat us. I repre¬ 
sented myself however as a young man on my way from 
Oviedo to Salamanca; told the story of our late fright, and 
faithfully attributed my running away in such a hurry to 
the dread of a worse exercise under the torture. They burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter at my simplicity; and 
one of them said: Take heart, my little friend; come along 
with us, and do not be afraid; we will put you in a place 
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where the devil shall not find you. At these words, he 
took me up behind him, and we darted into the iorest. 

I did not know what to think of this odd meeting; yet 
on the whole I could not well be worse off than before 
If these gentry, thought I to myself, had been thieves, they 
would have robbed, and perhaps murdered me. Depend 
on it, they are a couple of good honest countr>’ gentlemen 
in this neighbourhood, who, seeing me frightened, have 
taken compassion on me. and mean to carry me home with 
them and make me comfortable. But these visions did not 
last long. After turning and winding backward and for¬ 
ward in deep silence, we found ourselves at the foot of a hill, 
where we dismounted. This is our abode, said one of 
these sequestered gentlemen, I looked about in all direc¬ 
tions, but the deuce a bit of either house or cottage; 
not a vestige of human habitation! The two men in the 
meantime raised a great wooden trap, covered with earth 
and briars, to conce^ the entrance of a long shelving passage 
under-ground, to which from habits the poor beasts took 
very kindly of their own accord. Their masters kept tight 
hold of me and let the trap do\vn after them. Thus was the 
worthy nephew of my uncle Perez caught, just for all the 
world as you would catch a rat. 


CHAPTER IV 

DESCRIPTION OP THE SUBTERRANEOUS DWELLING AND ITS 

CONTENTS 

I NOW knew into what company I had fallen; and 1 leave 
it to anyone to judge whether the discovery must not have 
nd me of my former fear. A dread more mighty and more 
just now seized my faculties. Money and life, all given 
up for lost! With the air of a victim on his passage to the 
altar did I walk, more dead than alive, between my two 
conductors, who finding that I trembled, frightened me so 
much the more by telling me not to be afraid. When we 
had gone two hundred paces, winding down a declivity all 
the way, we got into a stable lighted by two large iron lamps 
suspended from the vault above. There was a good store 
of straw, and several casks of hay and com with room 
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enough for twenty horses; but at that time there were only 
the two which came with us. An old negro, who seemed 
for lus years in pretty good case, was tying them to the rack 
where they were to feed. 

We went out of the stable. By the melancholy light of 
some other lampis wliich only served to dress up horror 
in its native colours, we arrived at a kitchen where an old 
harridan was broiling some steaks on the coals, and getting 
supper ready. The kitchen furniture was better than might 
be expected, and the pantry provided in a very plentiful 
manner. The lady of the larder's picture is worth drawing. 
Considerably on the wrong side of sixty!—In her youth 
her hair had been of a fiery red; though she would have 
called it auburn. Time had indeed given it the fairer tint 
of grey; but a lock of more youthful hue, interspersed at 
intervals, produced all the variegated effect of the admired 
autumnal shades. To say nothing of an olive complexion, 
she had an enormous chin turning up, an immense nose 
turning down, with a mouth in the middle, modestly retiring 
inwards, to make room for its encroaching neighbours. 
Red eyes are no beauty in any animal but a ferret;—hers 
were purple. 

Here, dame Leonarda, said one of the horsemen as he 
presented me to this angelic imp of darkness, we have 
brouglit you a young lad. Then looking round, and observ¬ 
ing me to be miserably pale. Pluck up your spirits, my friend; 
you shall come to no harm. We want a scullion, and have 
met with you. You are a lucky dngl We had a boy who 
died about a fortnight ago: you shall succeed to the pre¬ 
ferment. He was rather too delicate for his place. You seem 
a good stout fellow, and may live a week or two longer. 
We find you in bed and board, coal and candle; but as for 
day-light, you w’ill never see that again. Your leisure 
hours will pass off very agreeably with Leonarda, who is 
really a very good creature, and tolerably tender-hearted: 
you will have all your little comforts about you. 1 flatter 
myself you have not got among beggars. At this moment 
the thief seized a flambeau; and as I feared, “ with zeal to 
destroy; ” for he ordered me to follow him. 

He took me into a cellar where I saw a great number of 
bottles and earthen pots full of excellent wine. He then 
made me cross several rooms. In some were pieces of 
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cloth piled up; in others, stuffs and silks. As we passed 
through I could not help casting a sheep's eye at the gold 
and silver plate peeping out o( the different cuplwards. 
After that. I followed him into a great hall illuminated by 
three copper lustres, and serving as a gallery between the 
other rooms. Here he put fresh questions tome; asking 
my name;—why I left Oviedo;—and when I had satisfied his 
curiosity; Well, Gil Bias, said he, since your only motive 
for quitting your native place was to get into something 
snug and eligible, to be sure you must have been born to 
good luck, or you would not have fallen into our hands. I 
tell you once for all, you will live here on the fat of the land, 
and may souse over head and ears in ready money. Besides, 
you are in a place of perfect safety. The officers of the 
holy brotherhood might pass through the forest a hundred 
limes without discovering our subterraneous abofle. The 
entrance is only known to myself and my comrades. You 
may perhaps ask how it came to be contrived, without 
being perceived by the inhabitants in the neighbourhood. 
But you are to understand, my friend, that it was made 
long ago, and is no work of ours. After the Moors had 
made themselves masters of Granada, of Airagon, and 
nearly the whole of Spain, the Christians, rather than sub¬ 
mit to the tyranny of infidels, betook themselves to flight, 
and lay concealed in this country, in Biscay, and in the 
Asturias, wliitlier the brave Don Pelagic had withdrawn 
liimself. They lived in a state of exile, on the mountains, 
or in the woods, dispersed in little knots. Some took up 
their residences in natural caves, others in artificial dwellings 
under-ground, like this we are in. In process of time, when 
by the blessing of Providence they had driven their enemies 
out of Spain, they returned to the towns. From that time 
forth their retreats have served as a rendezvous for the 
gentlemen of our profession. It is true that several of 
them have been discovered and destroyed by the holy 
brotherhood: but there are some yet remaining; and, by 
great good luck, I have tenanted this without paying any 
rent for it almost these fifteen years: Captain Rolando, at 
your service 1 I am the leader of the band; and the man 
you saw with me is one of my troopers. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE BANDITTI IS THE SUBTERRANEOUS 
RETREAT, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR PLEASANT CON¬ 
VERSATION 

Just as Captain Rolando had finished his speech six new 
(aces made their appearance in the hall; the lieutenant and 
five privates returning home with their booty. They 
were hauling in two great baskets full of sugar, cinnamon, 
pepper, figs, almonds, and raisins. The lieutenant gave 
an account of tlieir proceedings to the captain, and told 
liim they had taken these articles, as well as the sumpter- 
inulc, from a grocer of Benavento. An official report hav¬ 
ing thus been made to the prime-minister, the grocer's 
contribution was carried to account: and the next step was 
to regale after their labours. A large table was set out in 
the hall. They sent me back to the kitchen, where dame 
Leonarda told me wliat I had to do. I made the best of a 
bad bargain, finding the luck ran against me; and. swallow¬ 
ing my grievances, set myself to wait on my noble masters. 

I cleaned my plate, set out my sideboard, and brought 
up my wine. As soon as I announced dinner to be on 
table, consisting of two good black peppery ragouts for the 
first course, this high and mighty company took their seats. 
They fell to most voraciously. My place was to wait; 
and I handed about the glasses with so butler-like an air, 
as to be not a little complimented on my dexterity. The 
chief entertained them with a short sketch of my story, and 
praised my parts. But I had recovered from my mania by 
this time, and could listen to my own panegyric with the 
humility of an anchorite or the contempt of a philosopher. 
They all seemed to take a liking to me. and to think 1 had 
dropped from the clouds on purpose to be their cup-bearer. 
My predecessor was a fool to me. Since his death, the 
illustrious Leonarda had the honour of presenting nectar 
to these gods of the lower regions. But she was now 
degraded, and I had the felicity of being installed in her 
office. Thus, old Hebe being a little the worse for wear, 
young Gan\-mede tripped up her heels. 
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A substantial joint of meat after the ragouts at length 
blunted the edge of their appetites. Eating and drinking 
went together; so that they soon got into a merry pin, and 
made a roaring noise. Well done, my lads! All talkers 
and no listeners. One begins a long story, another cuts 
a joke; here a fellow bawls, there a fellow sings; and they 
all seem to be at cross purposes. At last Rolando, tired of a 
concert in which he could hardly hear the sound of his own 
voice, let them know that he was maestro di capella. and 
brought them into better tune. Gentlemen, said he. I have 
a question to put. Instead of stunning one another with 
this infernal din, had we not better enjoy a little rational 
conversation ? A thought is just come into my head. 
Since the happy day that united us we have never had the 
curiosity to inquire into each other’s pedigrees, or by what 
chain of circumstances we were each of us led to embrace 
our present way of life. There would be no harm in know¬ 
ing who and who are together. Let us exchange confidence 
we may find some amusement in it. The lieutenant and 
the rest, like true heroes of romance, accepted the challenge 
vvith the utmost courtesy, and the captain told the first 
story to the following effect;— 

Gentlemen, you are to know that I am the only son of a 
rich citizen in Madrid. The day of my birth was cele¬ 
brated in the family by rejoicings without end. My father, 
no chicken, thought it a considerable feat to have got an 
heir, and my mother was kind enough to suckle me herself. 
My maternal grandfather was still living; a good old man, 
who did not trouble himself about other people’s concerns, 
but said his prayers, and fought his campaigns over and 
over again; for he had been in the army. Of course I was 
idolized by these three persons; never out of their arms. 
My early years were passed in the most childish amuse¬ 
ments, for fear of hurting my health by application. It will 
not do, said my father, to hammer much learning into chil¬ 
dren till time has ripened their understanding. While he 
waited for this ripening, the season went by. I could 
neither read nor write: but I made up for that in other ways. 
My father taught me a thousand different games. 1 became 
perfectly acquainted with cards, was no stranger to dice, 
and my grandfather set me the example of drawing the long 
bow, while he entertained me with his military exploits. He 
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sung tlie same songs repeatedly one after another every day; 
so that when, after sajing ten or twelve lines after him for 
three months together, I got to boggle through them with¬ 
out missing, the whole family were in raptures at my 
memory. Neither was my wit thought to be at all less 
extraordinarj’; for I was suffered to talk at random, and 
took care to put in my oar in the most impertinent manner 
possible 0 the pretty little dear! exclaimed my father, as 
if he had been fascinated. My mother made it up with 
kisses, and my grandfather's old eyes overflowed. I played 
all sorts of dirty and indecent tricks before them with im¬ 
punity; everything was excusable in so fine a boy: an angel 
could not do wrong. Going on in this manner, I was already 
in my twelfth year without ever having a master. It was 
high time; but then he was to teach me by fair means; he 
might threaten, but must not flog me. This arrangement 
did me but tittle good; for sometimes I laughed when my 
tutor scolded: at others. 1 ran with tears in my eyes to my 
mother or my grandfather, and complained that he had 
used me ill. The poor devil got nothing by denying it. My 
word was always taken before his. and he came off with the 
character of a cruel rascal. One day I scratched myself 
withmyown nails, and set up a howl as if I had l>ccn flogged. 
My mother ran, and turned the master out of doors, though 
he vowed and protested he had never lifted a finger against 
me. 

Thus did I get ri<l of all my tutors, till at last I met with 
one to my mind. He was a bachelor of Alcala. This was 
the master for a young man of fashion. Women, wine, and 
gaming, were his principal amusements. It was imp<issible 
to be in better hands. He hit the right nail on the head: 
for he let me do what I pleased, and thus got into the good 
graces of the family, who abandoned me to his conduct. 
They had no reason to repent. He perfected me l>etimes 
in the knowledge of the world. By dint of taking me about 
to all his haunts, he gave such a finish to my education, that 
barring literature and science, I became an universiil scholar. 
As soon as he saw that I could go alone in the high road to 
ruin he went to qualify others for the same journey. 

During my childhood I had lived at home just as I liked, 
and did not sufficiently consider, that now I was begin¬ 
ning to be responsible for my own actions. My father and 
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mother were a standing jest. Yet they were themselves 
thrown into convulsions at my sallies; and the more ridicu¬ 
lous they were made by them, the more waggish they 
thought me. In the mean time I got into all manner of 
scrapes vrith some young fellows of my own kidney; and, as 
our relations kept us rather too short of cash for the exi¬ 
gencies of so loose a life, we each of us made free with what¬ 
ever we could lay our hands on in our own families. Find¬ 
ing this would not raise the supplies, we began to pick 
pockets in the streets at night. As ill luck would have it, 
our exploits came to the knowledge of the police. A w’ar- 
rant was out against us; but some good-natured friend, 
thinking it a pity we should be nipped in the bud, gave us a 
caution. We took to our heels, and rose in our vocation to 
the rank of highwaymen. From that time forth, gentle¬ 
men. with a blessing on my endeavouts, I have gone on till I 
am almost the father of the profession, in spite of the dan¬ 
gers to which it is exposed. 

Here the captain ended, and it came to the turn of the 
lieutenant. Gentlemen, extremes are said to meet;—and 
so it will appear from a comparison of our conitnunder’s 
education and mine. My father was a butcher at Toledo. 
He passed, with reason, for the greatest brute in the town, 
and my mothei’s sweet disposition was not mended by the 
example. In my childhood, they whipped me in emulation 
of one another: I came in for a thousand lashes of a day! 
The slightest fault was followed up by the severest punish¬ 
ment. In vain did I beg for mercy with tears in my eyes, 
and protest that I was sorry for what I had done. They 
never excused me. and nine times out of ten flogged me for 
nothing. When I was under my father’s lash, my mother, 
not thinking his arm stout enough, lent her assistance, in¬ 
stead of begging me off. The favours I received at their 
hands gave me such a disgust, that I quitted their house be¬ 
fore I had completed my fourteenth year, took the Arragon 
road, and begged my way to Saragossa. There I asso¬ 
ciated with vagrants, who led a merry life enough. They 
taught me to counterfeit blindness and lameness, to dress up 
an artificial wound in each of my legs, and to adopt many 
other methods of imposing on the credulity of the charitable 
and humane. In the morning, like actors at rehearsal, we 
cast our characters, and settl^ the business of the comedy. 
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W’e had each our exits and our entrances: till in the even¬ 
ing the curtain dropped, and we regaled at the expense of 
the dupes we had deluded in the day. Wearied, however, 
with tiie company of these wretches, and wishing to live 
in more worshipful society, I entered into partnership with 
a gang of sharj)ers. These fellows taught me some good 
tricks, but Saragossa soon became too hot to hold us. 
after we had fallen out with a limb of the law, who had 
liitherto taken us under his protection. We each of us 
provided for ourselves, and left the devil to take the hind¬ 
most. For my part, I enlisted in a brave and veteran 
regiment, which had seen abundance of ser^dee on the king’s 
highw.i\- and 1 found myself so comfortable in their 
(juarters, that 1 had no desire to change my berth. So that 
you See, gentlemen. I was vcr>' much obliged to my relations 
for their bad behaviour; for if they had treated me a little 
more kindly, I might have been a blackguard butcher at 
this moment, instead of having the honour to be your 
lieutenant. 

Gentlemen,—interrupted a hopeful young freebooterwho 
sat lietwcen the captain and the lieutenant,—the stories we 
have just heard are neither so complicated nor so curious as 
mine. I peejxid into existence by means of a country¬ 
woman in the neighbourhood of Seville. Three weeks after 
she had set me down in this system, a nurse child was 
offered her. You are to understand she was yet in her 
prime, comely in her person, and had a good breast of 
milk. The young suckling had noble blood in him, and was 
an only son. My mother accepted the proposal with all her 
heart, and went to fetch the child. It was entrusted to 
her care. She had no sooner brought it home. than, fancy¬ 
ing a resemblance, she conceived the idea of substituting 
me for the brat of high birth, in the hope of drawing a 
handsome commission at some future time for this motherly 
office in behalf of her infant. My father, whose morals were 
on a level with those of clodhoppers in general, lent himself 
very willingly to the cheat: so that with only a change of 
clouts the son of Don Rodrigo de Herrera was packed off 
in my name to another nurse, and my mother suckled her 
own and her master's child at once in my little person. 

They may say what they will of instinct and the force of 
blood! The little gentleman's parents were very easily 
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taken in. They had not the slightest suspicion of the 
trick; and were eternally dandling me till I was seven years 
old. As it was their intention to make me a finished gen¬ 
tleman, they gave me masters of all kinds; but I had ver\' 
little taste for their lessons, and above all, I detested the 
sciences. I had at any time rather play with the servants 
or the stable boys, and was a complete kitchen genius. But 
tossing up for heads or tails was not my niling passion. 
Before seventeen I had an itch for getting drunk. I played 
the devil among the chamber-maids; but my prime favourit-- 
was a kitchen girl, who had infinite merit in my eyes. 
She was a great bloated horse-god-mother, whose good case 
and easy morals suited me exactly. I boarded her with so 
little circumspection that Don Rodrigo took notice of it. He 
took me to task pretty sharply; twitted me with my low 
taste; and, for fear the presence of my charmer should 
counteract his sage counsels, showed the goddess of my 
devotions the outside of the door. 

This proceeding was rather offensive; and I determined to 
be even with him. I stole his wife’s jewels; and ravisliing 
my Helen from a laundress of her acquaintance, went off 
with her in open day, that the transaction might lose 
nothing in point of notoriety. But this was not all. I car¬ 
ried her among her relations, where 1 married her accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the church, as much from the personal 
motive of mortifjnng Herrera, as from the patriotic enthu¬ 
siasm of encouraging our young nobility to mend the 
breed. Three months after marriage, I heard that Don 
Rodrigo had gone the way of all flesh. The intelligence 
was not lost uf)on me. I was at Seville in a twinkling, to 
administer in due form and order to his effects; but the 
tables were turned. My mother had paid the debt of 
nature, and in her last agonies had been so much off her 
guard as to confess the whole affair to the curate of the 
village and other competent witnesses. Don Rodrigo's 
son had already taken my place, or rather his own, and his 
popularity was increased by the deficiency of mine; so that 
as the trumps were all out in that hand, and I had no par¬ 
ticular wish for the present my wife was likely to make me, 
I joined issue with some desperate blades, with whom I 
began my trading ventures. 

The young cut-purse having finished his story, another 
I *8 437 
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told us that he was the son of a merchant at Burgos; that, 
in his youth, prompted more by piety than wit. lie had taken 
the religious habit and professed in a very strict order, 
and tliat a few years afterwards he had apostatized. In 
sliort, the eight robbers told their tale one after another, 
and when I had heard them all. I did not wonder that the 
destinies had brought them together. The conversation 
now took a different turn. They brought several schemes 
upon the carpet for the ne.xt campaign; and after having 
laid down their plan of operations, rose from table and 
went to bed. They lighted their night candles, and with-, 
drew to their apartments. 1 attended Captain Rolando to 
his. While 1 was fidtiling about him as he undressed; 
Well! Gil Bias, said he, you see how we live! We arc 
always merry; hatrctl and envy have no footing here; we 
have not the least difference, but hang together just like 
monks. You are sure, my good lad. to lead a pleasant life 
here; for I do not think you are fool enough to make any 
bones about consorting with gentlemen of the road. In 
what does ours differ from many a more reputable trade ? 
Depend on it, my friend, all men love two hands in their 
neighbour’s purse, though only one in their own. Men's 
princi[)les are all alike; the only difference lies in the mode 
of carrying them into effect. Conquerors, for instance, 
make free with the territories of their neighbours. People 
of fashion borrow and do not pay. Bankers, treasurers, 
brokers, clerks, and traders of all kinds, wholesale and 
retail, give ample liberty to their wants to overdraw on 
their consciences. I shall not mention the hangers-on 
of the law; we all know how it goes with them. At the same 
time it must be allowed that they have more humanity than 
we have; for as it is often our vocation to take away the life 
of the innocent for plunder, it is sometimes theirs for fee 
and reward to save the guilty. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ATTEMPT OF GIL BLAS TO ESCAPE. AND ITS SUCCESS 

After the captain of the banditti had thus apologized 
for adopting such a line of life, he went to bed. For my 
part, I returned to the hall, where 1 cleared the table, and 
set everything to rights. Then I went to the kitchen, where 
Domingo, the old negro, and dame Leonarda had been 
expecting me at supjier. Though entirely without appe¬ 
tite, I had the good manners to sit down with them. Not 
a morsel could I eat; and, as 1 scarcely felt more miserable 
than I looked, this pair so justly form^ to meet by nature, 
undertook to give me a little comfort. Why do you take 
on so, my good lad ? said the old dowager: you ought rather 
to bless your stars for your good luck. You are young, and 
seem a little soft; you would have a fine kettle of fisli of it 
in the busy world. You might have fallen into bad hands, 
and then your morals would have been corrupted; whereas 
here your innocence is insured to its full value. Dame 
Leonarda is in the right, put in the old negro gravely, the 
world is but a troublesome place. Be thankful, my friend, 
for being so early relieved from the dangers, the difficul¬ 
ties, and the afflictions of this miserable life. 

I bore this prosing very quietly, because I should have got 
no good by putting myself in a passion about it. At length 
Domingo, after playing a good knife and fork, and getting 
gloriously muddled, took himself off to the stable. Leo¬ 
narda, by the glimmering of a lamp, showed me the way 
to a vault which served as a last home to those of the corps 
who died a natural death. Here 1 stumbled upon some¬ 
thing more like a grave than a bed. This is your room, 
said she. Your predecessor lay here as long as he was 
among us, and here he lies to this day. He suffered himself 
to be hurried out of life in his prime; do not you be so foolish 
as to follow his example. \Vith tliis kind advice, she left 
me with the lamp for my companion and returned to the 
kitchen. I threw myself on the little bed, not so much for 
rest as meditation. O heaven I exclaimed 1, was there ever 
a fate so dreadful as mine ? It is determined then I am to take 
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my leave of daylight! this, as if it were not enough 

to be buried alive at eighteen, my misery is to be aggra¬ 
vated by being in the service of a banditti: by passing the 
(lay with highwaymen, and the night in a charnel-house. 
Tliese reflections, which seemed to me very dismal, and 
were indeed no better than they seemed, set me cryitig most 
bitterly. I could not conceive what cursed maggot my 
uncle had got in liis head to send me to Salamanca; repented 
running away from Cacabclos. and would have com- 
jxiundcd for the torture. But. considering how vain it was 
to shut the door when the steed was stolen. I determined, 
instead of lamenting the past, to hit upon some e.x|>edient 
for making my escape. What! thought I, is it impos¬ 
sible to gel off ? The cut-throats are asleep; cooky and the 
black will be snoring ere long. Why cannot 1, by the help 
of this lamp, find the passage by which 1 descended into 
these infernal regions ? I am afraid, indeed, my strength 
is not equal to lifting the trap at the entrance. However, 
let us sec. Faint heart never won fair lady. Despair will 
lend me new force, and who knows but I may succeed ? 

Thus was the train laid for a grand attempt. I got up as 
soon as Leonarda and Domingo were likely to be asleep. With 
the lamp in my hand. I stole out of the vault, putting up my 
prayers to all the spirits in paradise, and ten miles round. It 
was with no small difficulty that I threaded all the windings of 
tliis new labyrinth. At length I found myself at the stable 
door, and perceived the passage which was the object of my 
search. Pushing on I made my way towards the trap with 
a light pair of heels and a beating heart; but. alas! in 
the middle of my career I ran against a cursed iron grate 
locked fast, with bars so close as not to admit a hand be¬ 
tween them. I looked rather foolish at the occurrence of 
this new difficulty, which I had not been aware of at my 
entrance, because the grate was then open. However. I 
tried what I could do by fumbling at the bars, Then for a 
jieep at the lock; or whether it could not be forced I When 
all at once my poor shoulders were saluted with five or six 
good strokes of a bull’s pizzle. I set up such a shrill alarum, 
that the den of Cacus rang with it; when looking round, 
who should it be but the old negro in his shirt, holding a 
dark lanthorninone hand, and the instrument of my punish¬ 
ment in the other Oh. oh I quoth he, my merry little 
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felJow, you will run away, will you ? No, no! you must 
not think to set your wits against mine. I heard you all 
the while. You thought you should find the grate open, did 
not you? You may take it for granted, my friend, that 
henceforth it will always be shut. When we keep any one 
here against his will, he must be a cleverer fellow than you 
to make his escape. 

In the meantime, at the howl I had set up two or three of 
the robbers waked suddenly; and not knowing but the holy 
brotherhood might be falling upon them, they got up and 
called their comrades. Without the loss of a moment 
all were on the alert. Swords and carabines were put in 
requisition, and the whole posse advanced forward almost 
in a state of nature to the place where I was parleying with 
Domingo. But as soon as they learned the cause of the 
uproar, their alarm resolved itself into a peal of laughter. 
How now, Gil Bias, said the apostate son of the church, 
you have not been a good six hours with us, and are you 
tired of our company already ? You must have a great 
objection to retirement. UTiy, what would you do if you 
were a Carthusian friar ? Get along with you, and go to 
bed. This time you shall get off with Domingo’s discipline; 
but if you are ever caught in a second attempt of the same 
kind, by Saint Bartholomew! we will flay you alive. With 
this hint he retired, and the rest of the party went back 
to their rooms. The old ne^o, taking credit to himself for 
his vigilance, returned to his stable; and I found my way 
back to my charnel-house, where I passed the remainder of 
the night in weeping and wailing. 


CHAPTER VII 

GtL BLAS, NOT BEING ABLE TO DO WHAT HE LIKES, DOES WHAT 

HE CAN. 

For the first few days I thought I should have given up 
the ghost for very spite and vexation. The lingering life I 
led was nearly akin to death itself; but in the end my good 
pnius whispered me to play the hypocrite. I aimed at 
looking a little more cheerful; began to laugh and sing, 
though it was sometimes on the wrong side of my mouth; 
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in a word, I put so good a face on the matter, that Leonarda 
and Domingo were complctclv taken in. They thought 
the bird was reconciled to his cage. The robbers enter¬ 
tained the same notion. I looked as brisk as the beverage 
I poured out. and put in my oar whenever 1 thought ! 
could sav a good tiling. My freedom, far from offending, 
was taken in good part. Gil Bias, quoth the captain one 
evening, while 1 was plating the buffoon, you have done 
well, my friend, to banish melancholy. I am delighted 
with your wit and humour. Some people wear a mask at 
first acquaintance. 1 had no notion what a jo\ial fellow 
you were. 

My praises now seemed to run from mouth to mouth. 
1 hev were all so partial to me, tliat, not to miss my oppor¬ 
tunity;—Gentlemen, quoth I. allow me to tell you a piece of 
my mind. Since 1 have been your guest, a new light breaks 
in upon me. I have bid adieu to vulgar prejudices, and 
caught a ray at the fountain of your illumination. I feel 
that I was horn to l>e j'our knight companion. I languish 
to make one among you. and will stand my chance of a 
halter with the best. .Ml the company cried Hear!—I was 
considered as a promising member of the senate. It was 
then determined unanimously to give me a trial in some in¬ 
ferior department: afterwards to bespeak me a good des¬ 
perate encounter in which I might show my prowess; and 
if I answered expectation to give me a high and responsible 
employment in the commonwealth. 

It w'as necessarj’ therefore to go on exhibiting a copy of 
my countenance, and doing my best in my office of cup¬ 
bearer. I was impatient beyond measure; for I only aspired 
after the honours of the sitting, to obtain the liberty of 
going abroad with the rest; and I was in hopes that by 
ninning the risk of getting my neck into one noose I might 
get it out of another. This was my only chance. The time, 
nevertheless, seemed long to wait, and I kept my eye on 
Domingo, with the hope of outwitting him: but the thing 
was not feasible; he was always on the watch. Orpheus as 
leader of the band, with a complete orchestra of performers 
as good as himself, could not have soothed the savage breast 
of this Cerberus. The truth is, by the by, that for fear of 
exciting his suspicion, I did not set my wits against him so 
much as I might have done. He was on the look-out, and 
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I was obliged to play the prude, or my virtue might have 
come into disgrace. I therefore stopped proceedings till the 
time of my probation should expire, to which I looked 
forward with impatience, just as if I was waiting for a place 
under government. 

Heaven be praised, in about six months I gained my end. 
The commandant Rolando addressing his regiment, said; 
Comrades, we must stand upon honour with Gil Bias I 
have no bad opinion of our young candidate; we shall make 
something of him. If you will take my advice, let him go 
and reap his first harvest with us to-morrow on the king’s 
highway. \Ve will lead him on in the path of honour. The 
robbers applauded the sentiments of the captain with a 
thunder of acclamation; and to show me how much I was 
considered as one of the gang, from that moment thev dis¬ 
pensed with my attendance at the sideboard. Dame 
Leonarda was reinstated in the office from which she had 
been discharged to make room for me. They made me 
change my dress, which consisted in a plain short cossack 
a good d^ the worse for wear, and tricked me out in the 
spoils of a gentleman lately robbed. After this inaugura¬ 
tion, I made my arrangements for my first campaign. 


CHAPTER VIII 

GIL DLAS COF.S OUT WITH THE GANG, AND PERFORMS AN EX¬ 
PLOIT ON THE HIGHWAY. 

It was past midnight in the month of September, when 
I issued from the subterraneous abode as one of the fra¬ 
ternity. I was armed, like them, with a carabine, two 
pistols, a sword, and a bayonet, and was mounted on 
a very good horse, the property of the gentleman in whose 
costume I appeared. I had lived so long like a mole under¬ 
ground, that the daybreak could not fail of dazzling me: 
but my eyes got reconciled to it by degrees. 

We passed close by Pontferrada, and were determined to lie 
in ambush behind a small wood skirting the road to Leon. 
There we were waiting for whatever fortune might please 
to throw in our way. when we espied a Dominican friar, 
mounted, contrary to the rubric of those pious fathers, on a 
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shabby mule. God be praised, exclaimed the captain 
with a sneer, this is a noble beginning for Gil Bias. Let him 
go and trounce that monk: we will bear witness to his 
(jualifications, Tlie connoisseurs were all of opinion that 
this commission suited my talents to a hair, and exhorted 
rnc to do my best. Gentlemen, quoth I, you shall have no 
reason to complain. I will strip this holy father to his 
birthday suit, and give you complete right and title to his 
mule. No. no, said Rolando, the beast would not be worth 
its fodder only bring us our reverend pastor’s purse; that is 
all we recjuire. I lercupon I issued from the wooil and pushed 
up to tlie man of God. doing jienance all the time in my 
own breast for the sin I was committing. I could have liked to 
h.ive turned my back upon my fellows at that moment; but 
most of them had the advantage of better horses than mine: 
had they seen me making off. they would have been at my 
heels, and would soon have caught me. or perhaps would 
have fired a volley, for which I was not sufficiently case- 
hardened. I could not tlierefore venture on so perilous 
an alternative; so that claiming acquaintance with the 
reverend father, I asked to look at his purse, and just 
|)ut out the end of a j>ist(>l. He stoppeti short to gaze 
upon me, and. without seeming much frightened, said, 
My child, you are very young; this is an early appren¬ 
ticeship to a bail trailo. Father, replied I, bad as it is. 

I wish I had begun it sooner. What I my son, rejoined 
the good friar, who di<l not understand the real mean¬ 
ing of what I said, how say you? What blindness! 
give me leave to place before your eyes the unhappy 
condition. Come, come, father! interrupted I, with im¬ 
patience, a truce to your morality, if you please. My busi¬ 
ness on the high road is not to hear sermons. Money makes 
my mare to go. Money! said he. with a look of surprize; 
you have a poor opinion of Spanish charity, if you think 
that people of my stamp have any occasion for such trash 
upon their travels. Let me undeceive you. We are made 
welcome wherever we go, and pay for our board and lodg¬ 
ings by our prayers. In short, we carry no cash with us 
on the road; but draw drafts upon Providence. That is 
all very well, replied I; yet for fear your drafts should be 
dishonoured, you take care to keep about you a little supply 
for present need. But come, father, let us make an end: 
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my comrades in the wood are in a hurry; so your money or 
your life. At these words, which I pronounced with a 
determined air. the friar began to tliink the business grew 
serious. Since needs must, said he, there is wherewithal to 
satisfy your craving. A word and a blow is the only rhetoric 
with you gentlemen. As he said this, he drew a large 
leathern purse from under his gown, and threw it on the 
ground. I then told him he might make the best of his 
way: and he did not wait for a second bidding, but stuck 
his heels into the mule, which, giving the lie to my opinion, 
for I thought it on a par with my uncle’s, set off at a good 
round pace. While he was riding for his life, I dismounted. 
The purse was none of the lightest. I mounted again, and 
got back to the wood, where those nice ol)servers were 
waiting with impatience to congratulate me on my success. 

I could hardly get my foot out of the stirrup, so eager were 
they to shake hands with me. Courage. Gil Bias, said 
Rolando; you have done wonders. I have had my eyes on 
you during your whole performance, and have watched your 
countenance. I have no hesitation in predicting that you 
will become in time a very accomplished highwayman. 
The lieutenant and the rest chimed in with the prophecy, 
and assured me that I could not fail of fulfilling it hereafter. 
I thanked them for the elevated idea they had formed of 
my talents, and promised to do all in my power not to 
discredit their pienetration. 

After they had lavished praises, the effect rather of their 
candour than of my merit, they took it into their heads to 
examine the booty I had brought under my convoy. Let 
us see, said they, let us see how a friar’s purse is lined. It 
should be fat and flourishing, continued one of them, for 
these good fathers do not mortify the flesh when they travel. 
The captain untied the purse, opened it, and took out two 
or three handfuls of litde coppier coins, an Agnus-Dei here 
and there, and some scapularies. At sight of so novel a 
prize, all the privates burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. God be praised! cried the lieutenant, we are 
very much obliged to Gil Bias: his first attack has produced 
a supply, very seasonable to our fraternity. One joke 
brought on another. These rascals, especially the fellow 
who had retired from the church to our subterraneous her¬ 
mitage, began to make themselves merry on the subject. 
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They said a thousand good things, such as showed at once 
the sharpness of their wits and the profligacy of their 
morals. They were all on the broad grin except myself. 
It was impossible to be butt and marksman too. They each 
of them shot their bolt at me. and the captain said; Faith. 
Gil Bias, I would advise you as a friend not to set your wit 
a second time against the Church: the biter may be bit: for 
you must live some time longer among us. before you are a 
match for them. 


CHAPTER IX 

A MORE SERIOUS INCIDENT 

We lounged about the wood for the greater part of the 
day, without lighting on any traveller to pay toll for 
the friar. At length we were beginning to wear our 
homeward way. as if confining the feats of the day to this 
laughable adventure, which furnished a plentiful fund of 
conversation, when we got intelligence of a carriage on the 
road drawn by four imiles. They were coming at a hard 
gallop, with three outriders, who seemed to be well amied. 
Uol.iiulo ordered the troop to halt, and hold a council, the 
result of whose deliberations was to attack the enemy. We 
were regularly drawn up in battle-array, and marched to 
meet the caravan. In spite of the applause I had gained in 
the wood, I felt an oozing sort of tremor come over me, with 
a chill in my veins and a chattering in my teeth that seemed 
to bode me no good. .As it never rains but it pt>urs. I was 
in the front of the battle, hemmed in between the captain 
and the lieutenant, who had given me that post of honour, 
that I might lose no time in learning to stand fire. Rolando, 
observing the low ebb of my animal spirits, looked askew 
at me, and muttered in a tone more resolute than courtly: 
Hark ye! Gil Bias, look sharp about you! I give you fair 
notice, that if you play the recreant. I shall lodge a couple 
of bullets in your brain. I believed him as firmly as my 
catechism, and thought it high time not to neglect the 
hint: so that I was obliged to lay an embargo on the ex¬ 
pression of my fears, and to think only of recommending my 
soul to God in silence. 

While all this was going on. the carriage and horsemen 
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drew near. They suspected what sort of gentry we were, 
and guessing our trade by our badge, stopped wthin gun¬ 
shot. They had carabines and pistols as well as ourselves. 
While they were preparing to give us a brisk reception, 
there jumped out of the coach a well-looking gentleman 
richly dressed. He mounted a led horse, and put himself at 
the head of his party. Though they were but four against 
nine, lor Kie coachman kept his seat on the box, they ad¬ 
vanced towards us with a conlidence calculated to redouble 
my terror. Yet I did not forget, though trembling in every 
joint, to hold myself in readiness for a shot: but, to give 
a candid relation of the affair, I blinked and looked 
the other way in letting off my piece; so that from the 
harmicssness of my fire, I was sure not to have murder to 
answer lor in another world. 

1 shall not give the particulars of the engagement; though 
present, I was no eye-witness; and my fear, while it laid hold 
of my imagination, drew a veil over the anticipated horror of 
the sight. All I know about the matter is, that after a 
grand discharge of musquetry, I heard my companions 
liallooing Victory! Victory I as if their lungs were made of 
leatlier. At this shout the terror which had made a forcible 
entry on my senses was ejected, and I beheld the four horse- 
inen stretched lifeless on the field of battle. On our side, 
we had only one man killed. This was the renegade parson, 
who had now filled the measure of his apostasy, and paid for 
testing with scapularies and such sacred tilings. The 
lieutenant received a slight wound in the arm; but the 
bullet did little more than graze the skin. 

Master Rolando was the first at the coach-door. Witliin 
was a lady of from four to five-and-twenty, beautiful as an 
angel in his eyes, in spite of her sad condition. She had 
fainted during the conflict, and her swoon still continued. 
While he was fixed like a statue on her cliarms, the rest of 
us were in profound meditation on the plunder. We began 
by securing the horses of the defunct; for these animals, 
frightened at the report of our pieces, had got to a little 
distance, after the loss of their riders. For the mules, they 
had not wagged a hair, though the coachman had jumped 
from his box during the engagement to make his escape. 
We dismounted for the purpose of unharnessing and loading 
them with some trunks tied before and behind the carriage. 
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This settled, the captain ordered the lady, who had not yet 
recovered her faculties, to be set on horseback before the 
best mounted of the robbers; then. leaNdns the carriage and 
the uncased carcases by the road side, we carried off with us 
the lady, the mules, and the horses. 


CHAPTER X 

THE I.ADY’S TRE.\TMENT FROM THE ROBBERS. THE EVENT OF 
THH GREAT DESIGN. CONCEIVED BY GIL DLAS 

The niglit had another hour to run when we arrived at 
our subterraneous mansion. The first thing we did was 
to lead our cavalry to the stable, where we were obliged to 
groom them ourselves, as the old negro had l>ccn confined 
to his bed for three days, with a violent At of the gout, and 
an univcrs;il rheumatism. He had no member supple but 
his tongue; and that he employed in testifying his indigna¬ 
tion by the most horrible impieties. Leaving this wretch to 
curse ami swear by himself, we went to the kitclien to look 
after the lady. So successful were our attentions, that we 
succeeded in recovering her from her At. But when she had 
once more the use of her senses, and saw herself encompassed 
by strangers, she knew the extent of her misfortune, and 
shuddered at the thought. All that grief and despair 
together could present, of images the most distressing, ap- 
{>eared depicted in her eyes, which she lifted up to heaven, as 
if in rc|»roach for the indignities slie was threatened with. 
Then, giving way at once to these dreadful apprehensions, 
she fell again into a swoon, her eyelids closed once more, 
and the robbers thought that death was going to snatch 
from them their prey. The captain, therefore, judging it 
more to the purpose to leave her to herself than to torment 
her with any more of their assistance, ordered her to be laid 
on Leonarda’s bed, and at ail events to let nature take its 
course. 

We went into the hall, where one of the robbers, who had 
been breil a surgeon, looked at the lieutenant’s arm and 
put a plaister to it. After this scientiAc operation, it was 
thought expedient to examine the baggage. Some of the 
trunks were Ailed with laces and linen, others with various 
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articles of wearing apparel: but the last contained S(’me 
bags of coin; a circumstance highly approved by the recci \ crs- 
general of the estate. After this investigation, the cook 
set out the side-board, laid the cloth, and served up supper. 
Our conversation ran first on the great victor)' we had 
achieved- On tliis subject said Rolando, directing himself 
to me, Gjnfess the truth, Gil Bias: you cannot deny tliat 
you were devilislUy frightened. I candidly admitted the 
fact; but promised to fight like a crusader after my second 
or third campaign. Hereupon all the company took my 
part, alleging the sharpness of the action in my excuse, and 
that it was very well for a novice, not yet accustomed to the 
smell of piowder. 

We next talked of the mules and horses just added to our 
subterraneous stud. It was determined to set off the next 
morning before day-break, and sell them at Mansilla, before 
there was any chance of our expedition having got wind. 
This resolution taken, we finished our supper, and returned 
to the kitchen to pay our respects to the lady. We found 
her in the same condition. Nevertheless, though the dregs 
of life seemed almost exhausted, some of these poachers 
could not help casting a wicked leer at her, and giving 
visible sign of a motion w’ithin them, which would have 
broken out into overt act. had not Rolando put a spoke in 
their wheel by representing that they ought at least to wait 
till the lady had got rid of her terrors and squeamishness, 
and could come in for her share of the amusement. Their 
respect for the captain operated as a check to the incontin¬ 
ence of their passions. Nothing else could have saved the 
lady; nor would death itself probably have secured her 
from violation. 

Again therefore did we leave this unhappy female to her 
melancholy fate. Rolando contented himself with charging 
Leonarda to take care of her, and we all separated for the 
night. For my part, when I went to bed, instead of court¬ 
ing sleep, my thoughts were wholly taken up with the 
lady’s misfortunes. I had no doubt of her being a woman 
of quality, and thought her lot on that account so much 
the more piteous. I could not paint to myself, without 
shuddering, the horrors which awaited her; and felt myself 
as sensibly affected by them, as if united to her by the ties 
of blood or friendship. At length, after having sufficiently 
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bewailed her destiny, I mused on the means of preserving 
her honour from its present danger, and myself from a 
longer abode in this dungeon I considered that the old 
negro could not stir, and recollected that since his illness 
the cook had tlie key of the grate. That thought warmed 
my fancy, and gave hirth to a project not to be hazarded 
lightly the stages of its execution were the following. 

I pretended to have the colic. A lad in the colic cannot 
hel[> whining and groaning, but 1 went further, and cried 
out lustilv, as loud as my lungs would let me. This roused 
my gentle Iriends, and brought them about me to know what 
the deuce was the matter. I infonned them that 1 had a 
swinging fit of the gri|)cs. and to humour the idea, gnashed 
my teeth, made ail manner of \vt>' faces till 1 looked like a 
bedlamite, and twisted my limbs as if I had been going to be 
delivered of a heathen oracic. Then 1 Ixicame calm all at 
once, as if my pains had abated. The next minute 1 
flounced up and down u{X)n my lx?d, and threw my arms 
about at random. In a word. I played my j>art so well that 
these more experienced performers, knowing as they were, 
suffered themselves to l>c thrown of! their guanl, and to 
l)clieve that my malady was real. AU at once <lid they 
busy themselves for my relief. One brought me a bottle of 
brandy, and forced me to gulp down half of it; another, in 
spite of my remonstrances, applied oil of sweet almonds in 
a ver>' offensive manner: a third went and made a napkin 
burning liot. to be clap|>cd u|K)n rny stomach. In vain <lid 
I cry mercy; they attributed my noise to the violence of my 
disorder, and went on inflicting |x)sitive evil by way of 
remedy for that which was artificial. At last, able to bear it 
no longer, I was obliged to swear that I was better, and en¬ 
treat them to give me quarter. They left off killing me with 
kindness, and I took care not to complain any more, for 
fear of experiencing their tender attentions a second time. 

Tliis scene lasted nearly three hours. After whicli the 
roblicrs, calculating it to be near daybreak, prepared for 
their journey to Mansilla. I was for getting up, as if I had 
set my heart on being of the party; but that they would not 
allow. No. no, Gil Bias, said Signor Rolando, stay here, 
my lad; your colic may return. You shall go with us another 
time; to-day you are not in travelling condition. I did not 
think it pnident to urge my attendance too much, for fear of 
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being taken at my word; but only affected great disappoint¬ 
ment with so natural an air. that they all went off without the 
slight^t misgiving of my design. After their departure, 
for which I had prayed most fervently. I said to myself; Now 
IS your time. Gil Bias, to be firm and resolved. Arm your¬ 
self with courage to go through with an enterprise so pro¬ 
pitiously begun, Domingo is tied by the leg, and Leonarda 
may show her teeth, but she cannot bite. Pounce down 
upon opportunity while it offers; you may wait long enough 
for another. Thus did I spirit myself up in soliloquy. 
Having got out of bed, I laid hold of my sword and pistols; 
and away I went to the kitchen. But before I made my 
appearance I stopped to hear what Leonarda was talking 
about to the fair incognita, who was come to her senses, 
and, on a view of her misfortune in its extremity, took on 
most desperately. That is right, my girl, said the old hag, cry 
your eyes out, sob away plentifully, you know the good 
effect of woman’s tears. The sudden shock was too much 
for you; but the danger is over now the engines can play. 
Your grief will abate by little and little, and you will get re¬ 
conciled to living with our gentlemen, who are very good 
sort of people. You will be better off than a princess. You 
do not know how fond they will be of you. Not a day will 
pass without your being obliged to some of them. Many 
a woman would give one of her eyes to be in your place. 

I did not allow Leonarda time to go on any longer with 
this babbling. In I went, and putting a pistol to her breast, 
insisted with a menacing air on her delivering up the key of 
the grate. She did not know what to make of my behaviour; 
and, though almost in the last stage of life, had such a pro- 
fiensity to linger on the road as not to venture on a refusal. 
With the key in my hand I directed the following speech to 
the distressed object of my compassion: Madam, Heaven 
sends you a deliverer in me; follow, and I will see you safe 
whithersoever you wish to be conducted. The lady was 
not deaf to my proposal, which made such an impression on 
her grateful heart that she jumped up with all the strength 
she had left, threw herself at my feet, and conjured me to 
save her honour. I raised her from the ground, and assured 
her she might rely on me. I then took some ropes which 
were opportunely in the kitchen, and with her assistance 
tied Leonarda to the legs of a large table, protesting th.at 1 
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would kill her if she only breathed a murmur. After that, 
lighting a candle, I went with the incognita to the treasury, 
where I filled my pockets with pistoles, single and double, as 
full as they could hold. To encourage the lady not to be 
scrupulous. I begged she would think herself at home, and 
make free with her own. With our finances thus recruited, 
we went towards the Stable, where I marched in with my 
pistols cocked. I was of opinion that the old blackamoor, 
for all his gout and rheumatism, would not let me saddle and 
bridle my horse peaceably, and my resolution was to put a 
finishing hand to all his ailments if he took it into his head 
to play the churl: but, by good luck, he was at that moment 
in such pain that I stole the steed without his perceiving 
that the door was open. The lady in the meantime was 
svaiting for me. We were not long in threading the passage 
leading to the outlet; but reached the grate, opened it, and 
at last got to the trap. Much ado there was to lift it, which 
we could not have done, but for the new strength we bor¬ 
rowed from the hopes of our escape. 

Day was beginning to dawn when we emerged from that 
nbyss. Our first object was to get as far from it as possible. 
I jumped into the saddle; the lady got up behind me, and 
taking the first path that offered, we soon galloped out of 
the forest. Coming to some cross-roads we took our chance. 
I trembled for fear of its leading to Mansilla, and our en¬ 
countering Rolando and his comrades. Luckily my appre¬ 
hensions were unfounded. We got to Astorga by two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The people looked at us as if they 
had never seen such a sight before as a woman riding behind 
a man. We alighted at the first inn. I immediately order¬ 
ed a partridge and a young rabbit to the spit. While my 
orders were in a traun of execution, the lady was shown to a 
room, where we began to scrape acquaintance with one 
another; which we had not done on the road, on account of 
the speed we made. She expressed a high sense of my 
services, and told me that after so gentlemanly a conduct, 
she could not allow herself to think me one of the gang from 
whom 1 had rescued her. I told her my story to confirm 
her good opinion. By these means I entitled myself to her 
confidence, and to the knowledge of her misfortunes, which 
she recounted to the following effect 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE HISTORY OF DONNA MENCIA DE MOSQUERA 

I WAS born at Valladolid, and am called Donna Mencia 
de Mosquera. My father. Don Martin, after spending 
most of his family estate in the seiA’ice, was killed in Portu¬ 
gal at the head of his regiment. He left me so little pro- 
])erty, that 1 was a bad match, though an onlv daughter. 
I was not, however, without my admirers, notwithstanding 
the mediocrity of my fortune. Several of the most con¬ 
siderable cavaliers in Spain sought me in marriage. My 
favourite was Don Alvar de Mello. It is true he had a 
prettier person than his rivals; but more solid qualities de¬ 
termined me in his favour. He had wit, discretion, valour, 
probity; and in addition to all these, an air of fashion. 
Was an entertainment to be given ? His taste was sure to 
be displayed. If he appeared in the lists, he always fixed 
the eyes of the beholders on his strength and dexterity. I 
singled him out from among all the rest, and married him. 

A few days after our nuptials, he met Don Andrew de 
Baiisa, who had been his rival, in a private jilace. They 
attacked one another sword in liand, and Don Andrew fell. 
As he was nephew to the corregidor of Valladolid, a tiirlju- 
lent man, violently incensed against the house of Mello, 
Don Alvar thought he could not soon enough make his 
escape. He returned home speedily, and told me what had 
happened while his horse was getting ready. My dear 
Mencia, said he at length, we must part. You know the 
corregidor; let us not flatter ourselves: he will hunt me 
even to death. You are unacquainted with his influence; 
this empire will be too hot to hold me. He was so penetra¬ 
ted by his own grief and mine as not to be able to articulate 
further. I made him take some cash and jewels: then he 
folded me in his arms, and we did notliing but mingle our 
sighs and tears for a quarter of an hour. In a short time 
the horse was at the door. He tore himself from me, and 
left me in a condition not easily to be expressed. It had 
been well if the excess of my affliction had destroyed me! 
How much pain and trouble might I have esca)>ed by death 1 
Some hours after Don Alvar was gone, the corregidor be- 
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came acquainted with his flight. He set up a hue and cry 
after him. sparing no pains to get him into his power. My 
husliand, however, eluded his pursuit, and got into safe 
quarters; so that the judge, finding himself reduced to con¬ 
fine his vengeance to the poor satisfaction of confiscating, 
where he meant to execute, laboured to good purj>osc in 
his vocation. Don Alvar's httle property all went to the 
hammer. 

I remained in a very comfortless situation, with scarcely 
the means of subsistence. A retired life was best suited to 
my circumstances, with a single female servant. I passed 
my hours in lamenting, not an indigence, which I bore pa¬ 
tiently, but the absence of a beloved husband, of whom 1 
received no accounts. He had indeed pledged himself, m 
the melancholy moments of our parting, to be punctual in 
acijuninting me with his destiny, to whatever part of the 
world his evil star might conduct him. And yet seven 
years rolled on without my hearing of him. My sus|)ense 
respecting his fate alllicted me most deeply. At last I 
he.ird of his falling in liattlr. under the Portuguese banner, 
in the kingdom of Fez. .^ man newly returned from Africa 
brought me the account, with the assurance that he had been 
well acquainted with Don Alvar de Mello; had served with 
him in the army, and had seen him drop in the action. I'o 
this narrative of facts he added several collateral circum¬ 
stances, which left me no room to doubt of my husband’s 
premature ilcath. 

About this time Don Ambrosio M«*sia Carillo. Marquis de 
la Guardia, arrived at Valladolid. He was one of those 
elderly noblemen who. with that good breeding acquired by 
long experience in courts, throw* their years into the back¬ 
ground, and retain the faculty of making themselves agreeable 
to our sex. One day he happened by accident to hear the 
story of Don Alvar; and, from the part I bore in it and the 
description of my person, there arose a desire of being 
better acquainted. To satisfy lus curiosity, he made inter¬ 
est with one of my relations to invite me to her house. The 
gentleman was one of the party. This first interview made 
not the less impression on his heart for the traces of sorrow 
which were too obvious on my countenance. He was 
touched by its melancholy and languishing expression, 
which gave him a favourable forecast of my constancy. 
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Respect, rather than any warmer sentiment, might perhaps 
be the inspirer of his wishes. For he told me more than 
once what a miracle of good faith he considered me, and my 
husband’s fate as enviable in this respect, however lament¬ 
able in others. In a word, he was struck with me at first 
sight, and did not wait for a review of my pretensions, but 
at once took the resolution of making me his wife. 

The intervention of my kinswoman was adopted as the 
means of inducing me to accept his proposal. She paid me 
a visit; and in the course of conversation, pleaded, that as 
my husband had submitted to the decree of Providence in 
the kingdom of Fez, according to very credible accounts, it 
was no longer rational to coop up my charms. I had shed 
. tears enough over a man to whom I had been united but for 
a few moments as it were, and 1 ought to avail myself of tlie 
present offer, and had nothing to do but to step into happi¬ 
ness at once. In furtherance of these arguments, she set 
forth the old marquis’s pedigree, his wealth, and high 
cluracter; but in vain did her eloquence expatiate on his 
endowments, for 1 was not to be moved. Not tliat my 
mind misgave me respecting Don Alvar’s death; nor that 
the apprehension of his sudden and unwelcome appearance 
hereafter, checked my inclinations. My little liking, or 
rather my extreme repugnance, to a second marriage, after 
the sad issue of the first, was the sole obstacle opposed to 
my relation's urgency. Neither was she disheartened: on 
the contrary, her zeal for Don Ambrosio resorted to endless 
stratagems. All my family were pressed into the old lord's 
service. So beneficial a match was not to be trifled with! 
They were eternally besetting, dunning, and tormenting 
me. In fact, my despondency, which ircreased from day 
to day. contributed not a little to my yielding. 

As there was no getting rid of him, I gave way to their 
eager suit, and was wedded to the Marquis de la Guardia. 
The day after the nuptials, we went to a very fine castle of 
his near Burgos, between Grajal and Rodillas. He con¬ 
ceived a violent love for me: the desire of pleasing was vis¬ 
ible in all his actions: the anticipation of my slenderest 
wishes was his earliest and his latest study. No husband 
ever regarded his wife more tenderly, no lover could pour 
forth more devotion to his mistress. Nor would it have 
been possible for me to steel my heart against a return of 
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passion, though our ages were so disproportioned. had not 
every soft sentiment been buried in Don Alvar's grave. 
Biit the avenues of a constant heart are barred against a 
second inmate. Tlie memory of my first husband threw a 
damp on all the kind efforts of the second. Mere gratitude 
was a cold retribution for such tenderness; but it was all 1 
had to give. 

Such was my temper of mind, when, taking the air one day 
at a window in my apartment. I perceived a peasant-looking 
man in the garden, viewing me with fixed attention. He 
appeared to lie a common labourer. The circumstance soon 
passed out of my thoughts; but the nc.xt day, having again 
taken my station at the window. I saw him on the self-same 
spot, and again found myself the ob|Cct of his eager gaze. 
Tins seemed strange! I looked at him in my turn; and. 
after an attentive scnitiny. thought I could trace the 
features of the unhappy Don Alvar. This seeming visit 
from the tomhs roused all the dormant agony of my soul, 
arul extorted from me a piercing scream. Happily, I was 
then alone with Incs. who of all my women engaged the 
largest share of my confidence. I told her what surmise 
had so agitated my spirits. She only laughed at the idea, 
and took it for granted that a slight resemblance had im¬ 
posed on mv fancy. Take courage, madam, said she, ami 
do not be afraid of seeing your first husband. What likeli- 
h()o<l is there of his being here in the disguise of a peasant ? 
Is it even witliin the reach of credibility that he is yet alive ? 
However. I will go down into the garden, and talk with this 
rustic. I will answer for finding out who he is, and will re¬ 
turn in all possible haste with my intelligence. Inis ran 
on her errand like a lapwing; but soon returned to my apart¬ 
ment with a face of mingled astonishment and emotion. 
Madam, exclaimed she. your conjecture is but too well 
grounded; it is indeed Don Alvar whom you have seen; he 
made himself known at once, and pleads for a private inter¬ 
view. 

As I had the means of admitting Don Alvar instanta¬ 
neously, by the absence of the Marquis at Burgos, I com¬ 
missioned my waiting-maid to introiluce him into my closet 
by a private staircase. Well may you imagine the hurry 
and agitation of my spirits. How could I support the 
presence of a man, who was entitled to overwhelm me with 
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reproaches ? I fainted at his ver>’ foot-fall as he entered. 
They were about me in a moment—he as well as InOs; and 
when they had recovered me from my swoon, Don .\ivar 
said—Madam, for heaven’s sake, compose yourself. My 
presence shall never be the cause of pain to you; nor would 
I for the world expose you to the slightest anxiety. I am no 
savage husband, come to account with you for a sacred 
pledge; nor do I impute to criminal motives the second con¬ 
tract you have formed. I am well aware that it was owing 
to the importunity of your friends; your persecutions from 
that quarter are not unknown to me. Besides, the re|>ort 
of my death was current in Valladolid; and you had so much 
the more reason to give it credit, as no letter from me gave 
you any assurance to the contrary. In short, I am no 
stranger to your habits of life since our cruel separation; 
and know that necessity, not lightness of heart, has thrown 
you into the arms ... Ah! sir, interrupted I with sobs, 
why will you make excuses for your unworthy wife? She 
is guilty, since you sur\-ive. \Miy am I not still in the for¬ 
lorn state in which I languished before my marriage with 
Don Ambrosio ? Fatal nuptials!—alas! but for these, I 
should at least have had the consolation in my wretchedness 
of seeing the object of my first vows again without a blush. 
My dear Mencia, replied Don Alvar, with a look which 
marked how deeply he was penetrated by my contrition, I 
make no complaint of you; and far from upbraiding you 
with your present prosperity, as heaven is my witness, I 
return it thanks for the favours it has showere<l on you. 
Since the sad day of my departure from Valladolid, my 
own fate has ever been adverse. My life has been but a 
tissue of misfortune; and, as a surcharge of evil destiny, I 
had no means of letting you hear from me. Too secure in 
your affection, I could neither think nor dream but of the 
condition to which my fatal love might have reduced you. 
Donna Mencia in tears was the lovely, but killing spectre 
that haunted me; of all my miseries, your dear idea was the 
most acute. Sometimes, I ow n, I felt remorse for the trans¬ 
porting crime of having pleased you. I wished you had 
lent an ear to the suit of some happier rival, since the pre¬ 
ference with which you had honoured me was to fall so 
cruelly on your own head. To cut short my melancholy 
tale—after seven years’ of suffering, more enamoured than 
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ever, I determined to see you once again. The impulse was 
not to be resisted; and the expiration of a long slavery 
having furnished me with the power of giving way to it. I 
have been at Valladolid under this disguise at the hazard of 
a iliscovery. There, I learned the whole story. I then 
came to this castle, and found the means of admission into 
the gardener's service, who has engaged me as a labourer. 
Svich was my stratagem to obtain this private interview 
But do not siip|)ose me capable of blasting, by my continu¬ 
ance here, the happiness of your future days. I love you 
better than my own life; I have no consideration but for 
your repose; and it is my purpose, after thus unburdening 
iny heart, to finish in exile the sacniice of an existence which 
has lost its value since no longer to be devoted to your 
service. 

No, Don Alvar, no, exclaimed I at these words: you shall 
never quit me a second time. I will he the companion of 
your wamlerings; and death only shall divide us from this 
hour. Take my advice, replied he, live with Don Ambrosio; 
unite not yourself with my miseries, but leave me to stand 
under their undivided weiglit.Thcseand other such entreaties 
he used; but the more willing he seemed to sacrifice himself 
to my welfare, the less did I feel disposed to take advantage 
of his generosity. When he saw me resolute in my deter¬ 
mination to follow him. he all at once changed his tone; and 
assuming an aspect of more satisfaction. Madam, said he, 
since you still love Don Alvar well enough to prefer adversi¬ 
ty with him before your present ease and alTluencc, let us 
then take up our abode at BiJtancos. in the interior of Galicia. 
There 1 have a safe retreat. Though my misfortunes may 
have stripped me of all my effects, they have not alienated 
all my friends; some are yet faithful, and have furnished 
me with the means of carrying you off. With their help I 
have hired a carriage at Zamora: have bought mules and 
horses, and am accompanied by [)crha{^ the three boldest 
of the Galicians. They are armed with carabines and 
pistols, waiting my orders at the village of Rodillas. Let 
us avail ourselves of Don Ambrosio’s absence. I will send 
the carriage to the castle gate, and we will set out without 
loss of time. I consented. Don Alvar flew towards 
Rodillas, and shortly returned with his escort. My women, 
from the midst of whom I was carried off, not knowing what 
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to think of this violent proceeding, made their escape in 
^eat terror. In6s only was in the secret; but she would not 
link her fate with mine, on account of a love affair with Don 
Ambrosio's favourite man. 

I got into the carriage, therefore, with Don Alvar, taking 
nothing with me but my clothes and some jewels of my own 
before my second marriage; for I could not think of appro¬ 
priating any presents of the Marquis. We travelled in the 
direction of Galicia, without knowing if we should be lucky 
enough to reach it. We had reason to fear Don Ambrosio’s 
pursuit on his return, and that we should be overtaken by 
supenor numbers. We went foiavard for two days without 
any alarm, and in the hope of being equally fortunate the 
third, had got into a very quiet conversation. Don Alvar 
was relating themelancholyadventurewhichhad occasioned 
the rumour of his death, and how he recovered his freedom 
after five years of slavery, when yesterday we met ujwn 
the Leon road the banditti you were with. He it was whom 
they killed with all his attendants, and it is for him the tears 
flow, which you see me shedding at this moment. 


CHAPTER XII 

A DISAGREEABLE INTERRUmON 

Donna Mencia melted into tears as she finished this 
recital. I allowed her to give a free passage to her siglis. 
I even wept myself for company, so natural is it to be in¬ 
terested for the afflicted, and especially for a lovely female 
in distress. I was just going to ask her what she meant 
to do in the present conjuncture, and possibly she was going 
to consult me on the same subject if our conversation had 
not been interrupted; but we heard a great noise in the inn, 
which drew our attention whether we would or no. It 
was no less than the arrival of the corregidor, attended by 
two alguazils and their marshaJmen. They came into the 
room where we were, A young gentleman in their train 
came first up to me, and began taking to pieces the different 
articles of my dress. He had no occasion to examine them 
long. By Saint James, exclaimed he, this is my identical 
doublet 1 It is the very thing, and as safely to be challenged 
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as my horse. You may commit this spark on my recogni¬ 
zance; he is one of the gang who have an undiscovered 
retreat in this country. 

At this discourse, which gave me to understand my 
accuser to l)e the gentleman robbed, whose spoils to my con¬ 
fusion were exclusively my own. I was without a word to 
say for myself. looking one way and the other, and not 
knowing where to fix my eyes. The corregidor. whose 
office was sus[ucion. set me down for the culprit; and. pre¬ 
suming on the lady for an accomplice, ordered us into separ¬ 
ate custody. This magistrate was none of your stem gal- 
lows-jire.iching fellows, he had a jocular epigrammatic sort 
of countenance. God knows if his heart lay in the right 
jdare for all that! As soon as I was committed, in came he 
with his pack. They knew their trade, and began by search¬ 
ing mo. What a forfeit to these lords of the manor! At 
every handful of pistoles, what little eyes did I see them 
make! The corregidor was absolutely out of his witsi It 
was the best stroke \sdthin the memory of justice! My 
pretty lad. said his Worship with a softened tone, we only 
do our duty, but do not you tremble for your bones before 
the time: you will not be broken on the wheel if you do not 
deserve it. These blood-suckers were emptying my pockets 
all the time with their cursed palaver, and took from me 
what their Iwttcrs of the shades below had the decency to 
leave—my uncle’s forty ducats. They stuck at nothing 1 
Their staunch fingers, wth slow but certain scent, routed 
me out from top to toe; they whisked me round and round, 
and stripped me even to the shame of modesty, for fear some 
sneaking portrait of the king should slink between my shirt 
and skin. When they could sift me no further, the corre- 
gidor thought it time to begin his examination. I told a 
plain tale. My deposition was taken do%vn: and the sequel 
was, that he carried in his train his bloodhounds, and my 
little property, leaving me to toss without a rag upon a 
beggarly wisp of straw. 

oil the miseries of human life I groaned I, when I found 
myself in this merciless and solitary condition. Our adven¬ 
tures here are whimsical, and out of all time and tune. From 
my first outset from Oviedo. I had got into a pleasant round 
of difficulties: hardly had I worked myself out of one danger, 
before I soused into another. Coming into town here, how 
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could I expect the honotir of the corregidor's acquaintance ? 
While thus communing with my own thoughts. I got once 
more into the cursed doublet and the rest of the parapher¬ 
nalia which had got me into such a scrape; then plucking 
up a little courage, never mind. Gil Bias, thought I. do not 
be chicken-hearted. What is a prison above-ground, after 
so brimstone a snuffle as thou hast had of the regions below ? 
But. alas! I hallo before I am out of the wood! I am in more 
e.xperienced hands than those of Leonarda and Domingo. 
My key will not open this grate! I might well say so. for a 
prisoner without money is like a bird with its wings dipt; 
one must be in full feather to flutter out of distance from 
these gaol-birds. 

But we left a partridge and a young rabbit on the spit! 
How they got off I know not; but my supj)er was a bit of 
sallow-complexioned bread, with a pitcher of water to 
render it amenable to mastication! and thus was I destined 
to bite the bridle in my dungeon. A fortnight was pretty 
well without seeing a soul but my keeper, who had orders 
that I should want for nothing in the bread and water way! 
Whenever he made his appearance I was inclined to be 
sociable, and to parley a little to get rid of the blue devils: 
but this majestic minister was above reply, he was mum! 
he scarcely trusted his eyes but to see that I did not slip 
by him. On the sixteenth day, the corregidor strutted in to 
this tunc—You are a lucky fellow 1 I have news for you. 
The lady is packed off for Burgos. She came under my 
examination before her departure, and her answers went to 
your exculpation. You will be at large this very clay if 
your carrier from Pegnaflor to Cacabelos agrees in the same 
tale. He is now in Astorga, I have sent for him. and 
expect him here; if he confims the story of the torture, you 
are your own master. 

At these words I was ready to jump out of my skin for joy. 
The business was settled! I thankecl the magistrate for the 
abridgement of justice with which he had deigned to favour 
me, and was getting to the fag end of my compliment, when 
the muleteer arrived, wth an attendant before and behind. 
I knew the fellow’s face; but he, having as a matter of course 
sold my cloak-bag with the contents, from a deep-rooted 
affection to the money which the sale had brought, swore 
lustily that he had no acquaintance with me, and had never 
I c < 5 ? 
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seen me in the whole course of his life. Oh I you villain, 
exclaimed I. go down on your knees and own that you have 
sold my clothes. Prj’thee. have some regard to truth! 
Look in my face; am not I one of those shallow young fellows 
whom you had the wit to threaten with the rack in the 
corporate town of Cacabclos ? The muleteer turned upon 
liis toe. and protested he had not the honour of my 
acquaintance. As he j>ersisted in his disavowal. I was re¬ 
committed for further examination. Patience once more! 
It was only reducing feasts and fasts to the level of bread 
and water, and regaling the only sense I had the means of 
using with the sight of my tongue-tied warden. But when 1 
reflected how little innocence would avail to extricate me 
from the clutches of the law. the thought was death; I 
panted for my subterraneous paradise. Take it for all in all, 
said I. there were fewer grievances than in this dungeon. 1 
was hail fellow well met with the banditti! I bandied about 
my jokes wdth the best of them, and lived on the sweet hope 
of an escape; whereas my innocence here will only be a 
passport to Uic galleys. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE LUCKY MEANS BY WHICH GIL BLAS ESCAPED FROM 
PRISON. AND HIS TRAVELS AFTERWARDS 

While I passed the hours in tickling my fancy with 
my own gay thoughts, my adventures, word for word, 
as I had set my hand to them, were current about the 
town. The people wanted to make a show of me! One after 
another, there they came, peeping in at a little window of 
my prison, not too capacious of daylight; and when they 
had looked about them, off they went 1 This raree-show was 
a novelty. Since my commitment, there had not been a 
living creature at that window, which looked into a court 
where silence and horror kept guard. This gave me to 
understand that I was become the town-talk, and I knew 
not whether to divine good or evil from the omen. 

One of my first visitors was the little chorister of Mondog- 
nedo, who had a fellow-feeling with me for the rack, and an 
equally light pair of heels. I knew him at once, and he had 
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no qualms about acknowledging me as an acquaintance. 
We exchanged a kind greeting, tlien compared notes since 
our separation. I was obliged to relate 013 ’ adventures in 
due form and order. The chorister, on his part, told me 
what had happened in the inn at Cacabelos. between the 
muleteer and the bride, alter we had taken to our heels in a 
panic. Then with a friendly assurance at parting, he pro¬ 
mised to leave no stone unturned for my release. His 
companions of mere curiosity testified their pity for niv 
misfortune; assuring me that thev' would lend a helping 
hand to the little chorister, and do their utmost to procure 
my freedom. 

They were no worse than their word. The corregidor 
was apj)lied to in my favour, who, no longer doubtful ol my 
innocence, above all when he had heard the chorister's 
story, came three weeks afterwards into my cell. Gil Bias, 
said he. 1 ne\'er stand shilly-shally; begone, you are free: 3 ’ou 
may take yourself off whenever you please. But, tell me, 
if you were carried to the forest, could you not discover the 
subterraneous retreat ? No, sir, replied I: as I only entered 
in the night, and made my escape before day-break, it would 
be impossible to fix ujx>n the spot. Thereupon the magis¬ 
trate withdrew, assuring me that the gaoler should be 
ordered to give me free egress. In fact, the very next 
moment the turnkey came into my dungeon, followed by 
one of his outriding establishment, with a bundle of clothes 
under his arm. They both of them stripped me with the 
utmost solemnity, and without uttering a single syllable, 
of my doublet and breeches, which had the honour to be 
made of a bettermost cloth almost new; then, having rigged 
me in an old frock, they shoved me out of their hospitai)le 
mansion by the shoulders. 

The taking 1 was in to see my^lf so ill equipped, acted as 
a cooler to the usual transport of prisoners at recovering 
their liberty. I was tempted to escape from the town with¬ 
out delay, that I might withdraw from the gaze of the peo¬ 
ple, whose prying e 3 ’es I could not encounter but with pain. 
My gratitude, however, got the better of my diffidence. I 
went to thank the little chorister, to whom I was so much 
obliged. He could not help chuckling when he saw me. 
That is your trim, is it ? said be. As far as I see. you 
cannot complain that your case has not been sifted to the 
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bottom. I have nothing to say against the la%vs of my 
count!-}-, replied I; they are just as need be. I only wish 
their officers would take after tliem! They might have 
spared me my suit of clothes: I have paid for them over and 
over again. 1 am quite of your mind, rejoined he; but they 
would tell you that these are little formdities of old stand¬ 
ing, which cannot be dispensed with. What! you are 
foolish enough to suppose, for instance, that your horse has 
been restoreil to its right owner ? Not a word of it, if you 
please: the beast is at this present in the stables of the 
register, where it has been impounded as a witness to be 
brought into court: if the poor gentleman comes off with the 
crupper, he will be so much in pocket. But let us change 
the subject. What is your plan ? What do you mean to 
do with yourself ? I have an inclination, said I. to take the 
road for Burgos. I may light on my rescued lady; she will 
give me a little ready casli: I shall then buy a new short 
cassock, and betake myself to Salamanca, where I shall see 
what I can make of my Latin. All my trouble is, how to 
get to Burgos: one must live on the road. I understand 
you, replied he. Take my |mrse: it is rather thinly lined, 
to he sure; hut you know a chorister's dividends are not like 
a bishop’s. At the same time he drew it from his pouch, 
and inserted it between mv hands with so good a grace, that 
I could not do otherwise ijian accept it. for want of a better, 

I thanked him as though he had made me a present of a gold 
mine, and tendered him a thousand promises of recompense, 
to be duly honoured and punctually paid at doom's-day. 
With this I left him, and skulked out of the town, not paying 
my respects to my other benefactors; but giving them a 
thousand blessings from my heart. 

The little chorister had reason for speaking modestly of 
his purse, it was not orthodo.K. By good luck. I had been 
used for these two months to a very slender diet, and had still 
a little small change left when I reached Ponte de Mula, not 
far from Burgos. I halted there to enquire after Donna 
Mcncia. The hostess of the inn I put up at was a little 
withered, spiteful, emaciated bit of mortality. I saw at a 
glance, by the mouths she made at me aside, that my frock 
did not hit her fancy; and I thought it a jiroof of her taste. 
So I sat myself down at a table; ate bread and cheese, and 
drank a few glasses of execrable wine, such as innkeepers 
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technicaUy call cassecoquin. During this meal, which was 
of a piece with the outward appearance of the guest, I did 
my utmost to come to closer quarters with my landlady. 
Did she know the Marquis de la Guardia ? Was his casUe 
far out of town ? Above all, what was become of my lady 
marchioness ? You ask many questions in a breath, replied 
she, bridling with disdain. But I got out of her, though by 
hard pumping, that Don Ambrosio's castle was but a short 
league from Ponte de Mula. 

After I had done eating and drinking, as it was night, 1 
thought it natural to go to bed, and asked for my room. A 
room for you! shrieked my landlady, darting at me a glance 
of contempt and pride; I have no rooms for fellows who 
make their supper on a bit of cheese. All my beds are 
bespoke. There are people of fashion expected, and our 
accommodations are all kept for them. But 1 will not 
be unchristian: you may lie in my barn; I suppose your 
soft skin will not be incommoded by the feel of straw. She 
spoke truth without knowing it. I took it all in silence, 
and slunk to my roosting-place, where 1 fell asleep like 
a man, the excess of whose labours are his ready passport 
to the blessings of repose. 


CHAPTER XIV 

DONNA MENCIA'S RECEPTION OF HIM AT BURGOS 

I WAS no sluggard, but got up the next morning betimes. 
I paid my bill to the landlady, who was already stirring, 
and seemed a little less lofty and in better humour than the 
evening before; a circumstance I attributed to the endeav¬ 
ours of three kind guardsmen belonging to the holy brother¬ 
hood. These gentlemen had slept in the inn: they were 
evidently on a very intimate footing with the hostess: and 
doubtless it was for guests of such note that all the beds 
were bespoke. 

I inquired in the town my way to the castle where I 
wanted to present myself. By accident I made up to a man 
not unlike my landlord at Pegnaflor. He was not satisfied 
with answering my question to the point; but informed me 
that Don Ambrosio bad been dead three weeks, and the 
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marchioness his lady had taken the resolution of retiring to 
a convent at Burgos, which he named. I proceeded imme¬ 
diately towards that town, instead of taking the road to the 
castle, as I had first meant to do. and flew at once to the 
place of Donna Mencia’s retreat. I besought the attendant 
.at the turning-box to tell that lady that a young man just 
discharged from prison at .\storga wanted to speak with her. 
The nun went on the message immediately. On her return 
she showed me into a parlour, where I did not wait long 
before Don Amhrosio’s widow appeared at the grate in deep 
mourning. 

You are welcome, said the lady. Four days ago I WTote 
to a person at Astorga, to pay you a visit as from me, and to 
tell you to come and see me the moment you were released 
from prison. I had no doubt of your being discharged 
shortly: what I told the corregidor in your exculpation was 
etiough for that. An answer was brouglit that you had been 
set at liberty, but that no one knew what was become of you. 

I was afraid of not seeing you any more, and losing the 
pleasure of expressing my gratitude. Never mind, added 
she, observing my confusion at making my appearance in 
so wretched a garb; your dress is of very little consequence. 
.\fter the important services you have rendered me, I 
should be the most ungrateful of my sex, if I were to do 
nothing for you in return. I undertake, therefore, to better 
your condition; it is my duty, and the means arc in my 
power. My fortune is large enough to pay my debt of 
obligation to you. without putting rnyseU to inconvenience. 

You know, continued she, my story up to the time when 
we both were committed to prison. I will now tell you 
what has happened to me since. When the corregidor 
at Astorga h.ul sent me to Burgos, after having heanl from 
my own lips a faithful recital of my adventures. I presented 
myself at tlie castle of Ambrosio. My return thither 
excited extreme surprise; but they told me that it was too 
late; the marquis, as if he had been thunderstnick at my 
flight, ft 11 sick: and the physicians despaired of his recovery. 
Here was a new incident in the melancholy tragedy of my 
fate. Yet I ordered my arrival to be announced. The 
next moment I ran into his chamber, and threw myself on 
my knees by his bedside, with a face running down with 
tears and a heart oppressed with the most lively sorrow. 
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WTio sent for you hither ? said he as soon as he saw me: are 
you come to contemplate your own contrivance? Was it 
not enough to have deprived me of life ? But was it neces¬ 
sary to satisfy your heart’s desire, to be an eye-witness of mv 
death ? My lord, replied I, In^s must have told you that I 
fled with my first husband; and. had it not been for the sad 
accident which has taken him from me for ever, you never 
would have seen me more. At the same time, I acquainted 
him that Don Alvar had been killed by a banditti, whose 
captive I had consequently been in a subterraneous dungeon. 
After relating the particulars of my story to the end. Don 
Ambrosio held out to me his hand. It is enough, said he 
affectionately, I will make no more complaints. Alas! 
Have I in fact any right to reproach you ? You were thrown 
once more in the way of a beloved husband; and gave me up 
to follow his fortunes; can I blame such an instance of your 
affection? No, madam, it would have been vain to resist 
the will of fate. For that reason I gave orders not to pur¬ 
sue you. In my rival himself I could not but respect the 
sacred rights with which he was invested, and even the im¬ 
pulse of your flight seemed to have been communicated by 
some superior power. To close all with an act of justice, and 
in the spirit of reconciliation, your return liither has re¬ 
established you completely in my affection. Yes, my dear 
Mencia. your presence fills me with joy; but, alas! I shall 
not long be sensible to it. I feel my last hour to be at hand. 
No sooner are you restored to me, than 1 must bid you an 
eternal farewell. At these touching expressions, my tears 
flowed in torrents. I felt and expressed as much affliction 
as the human heart is capable of containing. I question 
whether Don Alv.ir’s death, doting on him as I did, had cost 
me more bitter lamentations. Don Ambrosio had given 
way to no mistaken presage of his death, which happened on 
the following day; and I remained mistress of a considerable 
jointure, settled on me at our marriage. But I shall take 
care to make no unworthy use of it. TTie world shall not 
see me, young as I still am. wantoning in the arms of a 
third husband. Besides that such lerity seems irreconcile- 
able with the feelings of any but the profligate of our sex, I 
will frankly own the relish of life to be extinct in me; so that 
1 mean to end my days in this convent, and to become a 
benefactress to it. 
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Such was Donna Mcncia’s discourse about her future 
plans. She then drew a purse from beneath her robe, and 
put it into my hands, with this address: Here are a huti- 
dred ducats simply to furnish out your wardrobe. That 
done, come and see me again. I mean not to confine my 
gratitude within such narrow bounds. I returned her a 
thousand thanks, and promised solemnly not to quit Burgos, 
witliout taking leave of her. Having given tins pledge, 
which I had everv inclination to redeem, I went to look out 
for some house of entertainment. Entering the first I met 
with, 1 asked for a room. To parry the ill opinion my 
frock might convey of my finances, I told the landlord tliat, 
however appearances might be against me, I could pay 
for my night’s lodging as well as a better dresscfi gentleman. 
At this speech, the landlord, whose name w;is Majuelo, a 
great bantcrer in a coarse way, running over me with his 
eyes from top to toe. answered with a cool, sarcastic grin, 
that there was no need of any such assurance; It wasevi<lent 
I shoukl pay my way liberally, for he discovered something 
of nobility through my disgtiise, and had no doubt but 1 
was a gentleman in very easy circumstances. I saw plainly 
tliat the rascal was laughing at me; and. to stop his humour 
before it became too convulsive, gave him a little insight 
into the state of my purse. 1 went so far as to count over 
my ducats on a table before him, and perceived my coin 
to have inclined him to a more respectful judgment. I 
begged the favour of him to send for a tailor. :\ broker would 
be better, said he; he will bring all sorts of apparel, and you 
will be dressed up out of hand. 1 approved of this advice, 
and determined to follow it; but, as the day was on the 
point of closing, I put off my purchase till the morrow, and 
thought only of getting a good supper, to make amends for 
the miserable fare I had taken up with since my escape 
from the forest. 
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CHAPTER XV 

GIL BLAS DRESSES THMSELF TO MORE ADVANTAGE. AND RE¬ 
CEIVES A SECOND PRESENT FROM THE LADY. HIS 
EQUIPAGE ON SETTING OUT FROM BURGOS. 

They served me up a plentiful fricassee of sheep’s trotters, 
almost the whole of which I demolished. My drinking 
kept pace with my eating: and when I could stuff no longer. 
I went to bed. 1 lay comfortably enough, and was in hopes 
that a sound sleep would have the kindness without delay 
to commit a friendly invasion on my senses. But I could 
not close an eye for ruminating on the dress I should choose. 
What shall I do, thought I ? Shall I follow my first plan ? 
Shall I buy a short cassock, and go to Salamanca to set up 
for a tutor ? Why should I adopt the costume of a licen¬ 
tiate ? For the purjwse of going into orders ? Do I feel an 
inward call ? No ? If I have any call, it is quite the con¬ 
trary way. I had rather wear a sword than an apron: and 
push my fortune in this world, before I think of the next. 

I made up my mind to take on myself the appearance of a 
gentleman. Waiting for the day with the greatest impa¬ 
tience, its first dawn no sooner greeted my eyes, than I got up. 
1 made such an uproar in the inn, as to wake the most in¬ 
veterate sleeper, and called the servants out of bed, who 
returned my salute wth a volley of curses. But they found 
themselves under a necessity of stirring, and I let them have 
no rest till they had sent for a broker. The gentleman soon 
made his appearance, followed by two lads, each lugging in 
a great bundle of green cloth. He accosted me very civilly, 
to the following effect: Honoured sir, you are a happy man 
to have been recommended to me rather than any one else. 
I do not mean to give my brethren an ill word: God forbid I 
should offer the slightest injury to their reputation! They 
have none to spare. But, between ourselves, there is not 
one of them that has any bowels; they are more extortionate 
than the Israelites. There is not a broker but myself that 
has any moral sense. I keep witltin the bounds of a reason¬ 
able profit. I am satisfied with a pound in the penny;—no, 
no!—that is wrong:—with a penny in the pound. Thanks to 
heaven I get forward fair and softly in the world. 

I *c «7 
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The broker, after this preface, which I. like a fool, took 
for chapter and verse, told his journejonen to undo their 
bundles. They showed me suits of every colour in the rain¬ 
bow. and exposed to sale a great choice of plain cloths. 
These I threw aside with contempt, as thinking them too 
undrest; but they made me try on one which fitted me as 
well as if 1 had been measured for it. and just hit my fancy, 
though it was a little the worse for wear. It was a doublet 
with slashed sleeves, with breeches and a cloak, the whole of 
blue vehei with a gold embroiilery. I felt a little hanker¬ 
ing after this particular article, and attempted to beat down 
the price. The broker, who saw my inclination, told me 1 
had a very correct taste. By all that is sacred! exclaimed 
he, it is plain you arc no younker. Take this with you! 
That dress was made for one of the first nobility in the king¬ 
dom, and has not been on his back three times. Look at 
the velvet; feel it: nothing can be richer or of a better colour; 
and for the embroider^', come nowl tell truth: did you ever 
see better workmanship ? What is the price of it. said I. 
Only sixty ducats, replied he. I have refused the money, 
or else 1 am a liar. The alternative could not fail in one 
pro[)osition or the other. 1 bid five and forty; two or three 
and twenty would have been nearer the mark. My worthy 
master, said the broker coolly, I never ask too much. I 
have but one price. But here, added he, holding up the 
suits I had thrown aside; take these: I can afford to sell 
thetna better bargain. All thisonly inflamed my eagerness to 
buy what I was cheapening; and asl had no idea that he would 
have made any abatement, I paid him down sixty ducats. 
When he s;iw how easily a fool and his money were parted, I 
verily believe that in spite of the moral sense, he heartily 
repented not having taken a hint from the extortionate Is¬ 
raelite. But reconciling himself as well as he could to the 
small profit, to which he professed to confine himself, of a 
pound upon a penny, he retreated with his journeymen. I 
was not suffered to forget that they must have something 
for their trouble. 

I had now a cloak, a doublet, and a very decent pair of 
breeches. The rest of my wardrobe was to be thought of; 
and this took up the whole morning. I bought some 
linen, a hat, silk stockings, shoes, and a sword; and con¬ 
cluded by putting on my purchases. What pleasure was it 
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to see myself so well accoutered! My eyes were never cloyed, 
as it were, with the nchness of my attire. Never did pea¬ 
cock look at his own plumage with less philosophy. On 
that very day, I paid a second visit to Donna Mencia, who 
received me with her usual affability. She thanked me 
over again (or the service I had rendered her. On that 
subject, rapid was the interchange of compliments. Then, 
\sishing every kind of success, she bade me farewell, and 
withdrew, without giving me anything but a nng worth 
thirty pistoles, which she begged me to keep as a remem¬ 
brance. 

I looked very foolish with my ring! I had reckoned on a 
much more considerable present. Thus, little satisfied with 
the lady’s bounty, I measured back my steps in a very 
musing attitude; but as I entered the inn door, a man over¬ 
took me, and throwing off his wrapping cloak, discovered a 
large bag under his arm. At the vision of the bag, appar¬ 
ently full of current coin, I stood gaping as did most of the 
company present. The voice of angel or archangel could 
not have been sweeter, than when this messenger of earthly 
dross, laying the bag up>on the table, said: Signor Gil Bias, 
the lady marchioness desires her compliments. I bowed 
the bearer out, with an accumulation of fine speeches: and, 
as soon as his back was turned, pounced upon the bag, like 
a hawk upon its quarry, and bore it between my talons to 
rny chamber. I untied it without loss of time, and the 
contents w’ere;—a thousand ducats! The landlord who 
had overheard the bearer, came in just as I had done count¬ 
ing them, to know what was in the bag. The sight of my 
riches displayed upon a table, struck him in a very forcible 
manner. What the devil! here is a sum of money! So, so! 
you are the man! pursued he with a waggish sort of leer, you 
know how to—tickle the—fancies of the ladies! Four and 
twenty hours only have you been in Burgos, and marchion¬ 
esses, I warrant you, have surrendered at the first summons 1 
This discourse was not so much amiss. I was half in¬ 
clined to leave Majuelo in his error; for it flattered my 
vanity. I do not wonder young fellows are fond of passing 
for men of gallantry. But as yet the purity of my morals 
was proof against the suggestions of my pride. I undeceived 
my landlord, by telling him Donna Mencia’s story, to which 
he listened very attentively. Afterwards I let him into the 
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state of my affairs; and, as he seemed to take an interest in 
them, besought him to assist me with his advice. He 
ruminated for some time; then said with a serious air: 
Master Gil Bias. I have taken a liking to you; and since you 
are candid enough to 0 }>en your heart to me. I will tell you 
sincerely what I think would suit you best. You were 
evidently bom for a court life; 1 recommend you to go 
thither, and to get about the person of some considerable 
nobleman. But make a }>oint cither of getting at his secrets, 
or administering to his pleasures; unless you do that, it will 
be all lost time in his family. I know the great: they reckon 
notliing upon the zeal and attachment of a real fnend; but 
only care for pimping sycophants. You have, besides, 
another string to your bow. You are young, with an at¬ 
tractive person: parts out of the question, for they are not 
at all times necessary, it is hard if you cannot turn the 
head of some rich widow, or handsome wife with a broom¬ 
stick for her husband. Love may ruin men of fortune; but 
it makes amends by feathering the nests of those who have 
none. My vote, therefore, is for Madrid: but you must 
not make your appearance there without an establishment. 
There, as elsewhere, people judge by the outside; and you 
will only be respected according to the figure you make. 1 
will find you a servant, a tried domestic, a pnident lad: in a 
word, a fellow of my own creation. Buy a cou[)le of mules; 
one for yourself, the other for him: and set off as fast as you 
can. 

This counsel was too palatable to be refused. On the 
day following I purchased two fine mules, and bargained 
with my new servant. He was a young man of thirty, of a 
very simple and godly appearance. He told me he was a 
native of Galicia, by name Ambrose de Lamela. Other 
scpi'ants are selfish, and think they never can have wages 
enough. This fellow assured me he was a man of few wants, 
and should be contented with whatever I had the goodness 
to give him. I bought a pair of boots, wth a portmanteau 
to lock up my linen and my money. Having settled with 
my landlord, I set out from Burgos the next morning before 
sun-rise, on my way to Madrid. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SHOWING THAT PROSPERITY WILL SLIP THROUGH A MAN’S 

FINGERS 

We slept at Duenpnas the first night, and reached 
VaUadoli<l on the following day, about four o’clock in 
in the afternoon. We alighted at the inn of the most re¬ 
spectable appearance in the town. I left the care of the 
mules to my fellow, and went up to a room whither I 
ordered my portmanteau to be carried by a waiter. .As I 
felt a little weary, I threw myself on a couch in my boots, 
and fell asleep involuntarily. It was almost night when I 
awoke. I called for Ambrose. He was not to be found in 
the house; but made his ap|>earance in a short time. I 
asked him where he had been: he answered in his godly way, 
that he was just come from church, whither he went for the 
purpose of thanksgiving, by reason that we had been gra¬ 
ciously preserved from all perils and dangers between Bur¬ 
gos and Valladolid. I commended his piety; and ordered a 
chicken to be roasted for supper. 

At the moment when I was giving this order, my landlord 
came into my room with a light in his hand. That cursed 
candle served to introduce a lady, handsome, but not young, 
and very richly attired. She leant upon an usher, none of 
the youngest, and a little blackamoor was her train-bearer. 
I was under no small surprise when this fair incognita, with 
a profound obeisance, begged to know if my name might 
happen to be Signor Gil Bias of Santillane ? I had no sooner 
l)lundercd out yes, than she released her sweet hand from 
the custody of the usher, and embraced me with a transport 
of joy, of which I knew less and less what to make. Heaven 
be praised, cried she, for all its mercies! You are he, noble 
sir, the verj' man of whom I was in quest. By this intro¬ 
duction I was reminded of my friend the parasite at Pegna- 
flor, and was on the point of suspecting the lady to be no 
better than an honest woman should be: but her finale gave 
me a much higher opinion of her. I am, continued she, 
first cousin to Donna Mencia de Mosquera, whom you have 
so greatly befriended. It was but this morning I received a 
letter from her. She writes me word that having learnt 
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your intention o^ going to Madrid, she wished me to receive 
you hospitably on your journey, if you went this way. For 
these two hours have I been parading the town. From inn 
to inn have I gone to inform myself what strangers were in 
the house; and I gathered from the landlord’s description 
that you were most likely to have been mv cousin's deliverer, 
Since then I have found you out. you shall know by ex{)eri- 
ence mv gratitude to the friendsof my lamily, and especially 
to my dear cousin’s hero. You will take up your abode, if 
you please, at my house. Your accommodations will be 
lietter. I wished to excuse myself. and told the lady that I 
could not be so troublesome; but her importunities were 
more than a match for my modesty. A carriage was wait¬ 
ing at the door of the inn to convey us. She saw my port¬ 
manteau taken care of with her own eyes, because, as she 
justly observed, there were a great many light-fingered 
gentry about Valladolid—to be sure there were a great many 
light-fingered gentry about Valladolid, as she justly ob¬ 
served! In short. I got into the carriage with her and the 
old usher, and suffered myself to be carried off bodily from 
the inn. to the great annoyance of the landlord, who saw 
himself thus weaned from all the little perquisites he had 
reckoned on from my abode under his roof. 

Our carriage, having rolled on some distance, stopped. 
We alighted at the door of a handsome house, and went 
up-stairs into a well-furnished apartment, illuminated by 
twenty or thirty wax candles. Several servants were in 
waiting, of whom the lady inquired whether Don Raphael 
was come. They answered, No. She then addressed her¬ 
self to me: Signor Gil Bias, I am waiting for my brother’s 
return from a country seat of ours, about two leagues dis¬ 
tant. What an agreeable surprise will it be to him to find a 
man under his roof to whom our family is so much in¬ 
debted! At the very moment she had finished this pretty 
speech we heard a noise, and were informed at the same 
time that it was occasioned by the arrival of Don Raphael. 
This spark soon made his ap|>earance. He was a young 
man of portly figure and genteel manners. I am in an 
ecstacy to see you back again, brother, said the lady: you 
will assist me in doing the honours to Signor Gil Bias of 
Santillane. We can never do enough to show our sense of 
his kindness to our kinswoman, Donna Mencia. Here, read 
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this letter I have just received. Don Raphael opened the 
envelope, and read aloud as follows: ‘ My dear Camilla, 
Signor Gil Bias of Santillane, the saviour of my honour and 
my life, has just set out for court. He will of course pass 
through Valladolid. I conjure you by our family con¬ 
nection, and still more by our indissoluble friendship, to 
give him an hospitable reception, and to detain him for 
some time as your guest. 1 flatter myself that you will so 
far oblige me, and that my deliverer will receive every kind 
of polite attention from yourself, and my cousin, Don 
Raphael. Your affectionate cousin, 

■' Burgos. Donna Mencia.” 

What! cried Don Raphael, casting his eyes again over the 
letter, is it to this gentleman my kinswoman owes her hon¬ 
our and her life? Then heaven be praised for this happy 
meeting. With this sort of language, he advanced towards 
me; and squeezing me tightly in his arms: What joy to me 
is it. added he, to have the honour of seeing Signor Gil Bias 
of Santillane! My cousin the marchioness had no need to 
press the hospitality. Had she only told us simply that you 
were passing through Valladolid, that would have been 
enough. My sister Camilla and I shall be at no loss how to 
conduct ourseh’es towards a young gentleman who has con¬ 
ferred an obligation, not to be repaid, on her of all our 
family most tenderly beloved by us. I made the best 
answer I could to these speeches, which were followed by 
many others of the same kind, and interlarded with a 
thousand bows and scrapes. But Lord bless me, he has his 
boots on! The servants were ordered in, to take them off. 

We next went into another room, where the cloth was 
lain. Down we sat at table, the brother, sister, and myself. 
They paid me a hundred compliments during supper. Not 
a word escaped me, but they magnified it into an admirable 
hit! It was impossible not to observe the assiduity with 
which they both helj>ed me out of every dish. Don Ra¬ 
phael often pledged me to Donna Mencia’s health. I could 
not refuse the challenge; and it looked a little as if Camilla, 
who was a very good companion, ogled at me with no ques¬ 
tionable meaning. I even thought I could perceive that 
she watched her opportunity, as if she was afraid of being 
detected by her brother. An oracle could not have con¬ 
vinced me more firmly that the lady was caught; and I 
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looked forward to a little delicate amusement from the dis¬ 
covery, during the short time I was to stay at Valladolid. 
Tliat hope was my tempter to comply with the request they 
made me. of condescending to pass a few da\’s with them. 
They thanked me kindly for indulging them with my com¬ 
pany; and Camilla's restrained, but visible transport, con¬ 
firmed me in the opinion that I was not altogether disagree¬ 
able in her eyes. 

Don Raphael, finding I had made up my mind to be his 
guest for a few days, jiroposed to take me to his country' 
house. The description of it was magnificent, and tlie 
round of amusements he meditated for me was not to be 
desenbed. At one time, said he. we will take the diversion 
of the chase, at another that of fishing; and whenever you 
have a mind for a saunter, we have charming woods ami 
gardens. In addition, we shall have agreeable society. I 
liatter myself you will not find the time hang heavy on your 
hands. I accepted the invitation, and it was agreed that we 
should go to this fine country house the following day. We 
rose fnim the tabic with this pleasant scheme in our mouths. 
Don Raphael seemed in ccstacy. Signor Gil Bias, said he. 
embracing me, I leave you with my sister. I am going 
prosonlly to give the necessary orders, and send in\itations 
round to the families I wish to be of the party. With these 
words he sallied forth from the room where we were sitting. 
I went on chatting with the lady, whose topics of discourse 
did not holy the glances of her expressive eyes. She took 
me by the hand, and playing with mv ring. You have a 
mighty pretty brilliant there, said she. but it is small. Are 
you a judge of jewellery ? I answered, no! I am sorr>' for 
that, resumed she, because I was in hopes you could have 
told me what this is worth. As she uttered these words, she 
showed me a large ruby on her finger; and, while I was 
looking at it, said—An uncle of mine, who was governor of 
the Spanish settlements in the Philippine isles, gave me this 
ruby. The jewellers at Valladolid value it at three hundred 
pistoles. It cannot be worth less, said I, for it is evidently 
a very fine stone. Why, then, since you have taken a fancy 
to it, replied she, an exchange is no robbery. In a twinkling 
she whisked ofi my ring, and placed her own on my little 
finger. After this exchange, a genteel way enough of 
making a present, Camilla pressed my hand and gazed at me 
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ttith expressive tenderness: then, all at once breaking off 
the conversation, wished me good night, and retired to hide 
her blushes, as if she had been ready to sink at the indis¬ 
creet avowal of her sentiments. 

No one hitherto had trod less in the paths of gallantry than 
myself! Yet I could not shut my eyts to tlie vista Ndsion 
opened to me by this precipitate retreat, I'ndcr these cir¬ 
cumstances, a country excursion might ha\c its charms. 
Full of this flattering idea, and intoxicated unth the prosper- 
ouscondition of my affairs, 1 locked myself into my bed-room, 
after having told my servant to call me betimes in tlie 
morning. Instead of going to sleep, I gave myself up to the 
agreeable reflections which my portmanteau, sntig upon the 
table, and my niby excited in my breast. Heaven be 
praised, thought I. though misfortunes have been my lot, 1 
am unfortunate no longer. A thousand ducats here, a ring 
of three hundred pistoles' value there! I am in cash for a 
considerable time. Indeed Majuelo was no flatterer. I see 
clearly. The ladies of Madrid will take fire like touchwood, 
since the green sticks of Valladolid are so inllammable. 
Then the kind regards of the generous Camilla arrayed 
themselves in all their charms, and I tasted by anticipation 
the amusements Don Raphael was preparing for me at his 
villa. In the meanwhile, amid so many images of pleasure, 
sleep was on the watch to strew his poppies on my couch. 
As soon as I felt myself drowsy, I undressed and went to 
bed. 

The next morning, when I awoke, I found it rather late. 
It was odd enough that my servant did not make his apjxiar- 
ance, after such particular orders. Ambrose, thought I to 
myself, my devout Ambrose is either at church, or abomin¬ 
ably lazy this morning. But I soon let go this opinion of 
him to take up a worse; for getting out of bed, and seeing no 
portmanteau, I suspected him to have stolen it during the 
night. To clear up my suspicions, I opened my chamber 
door, and called the religious rascal over and over again. 
An old man answered, sajing—Wiat is your pleasure, sir ? 
All your folks left my house before day-break. Your house! 
How now I exclaimed I; am I not under Don Raphael's roof ? 
I do not know the gentleman, said he. You are in a ready- 
furnished lodging, and I am the landlord. Yesterday 
evening, an hour before your arrival, the lady who supped 
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with you came hither, and engaged this suite of apartments 
for a nobleman of high rank, travelling incognito, as she 
called it. She paid me beforehand. I was now in the 
secret. It was plain enough what sort of people Camilla and 
Don Raphael were; and I conjectured that my servant, 
having wormed himself into a complete knowledge of my 
concerns, had betrayed me to these impostors. Instead of 
blaming myself for this sad accident, and considering that it 
could never have happened but for my indiscretion in so 
unnecessarily betraying my confidence to Majucio, I gave 
bad language to the poor harmless dame fortune, an<l 
cursed my ill star in a hundred different formularies. The 
master of the ready-furnished lodging, to whom I related the 
adventure, which perhaps was as much his as mine, showed 
some little outward sensibility to my affliction. He lamented 
over me, and protested he was deeply mortified that such a 
play should have been acted in his house; but I verily 
believe, notwithstanding his fine words, that he had an 
e()ual share in the cheat with mine host at Burgos, to whom 
I have never denied the merit of so ingenious an invention. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE MEASURES CIL BLAS TOOK AFTER THE ADVENTURE OF 
THE READY-FURNISHED LODGING 

After the first trans|X>rts of my grief were over, I 
began to consider, that instead of giving way to remorse. 
I ought rather to bear up against my ill fate. I summoned 
back my resolution, and, by way of comfort, said to 
myself as I was dressing—I am still in luck that the knaves 
have not carried off my clothes and what little money I had 
in my j)ocket. I gave them some credit for being so con¬ 
siderate. They had even l)een generous enough to leave me 
my boots, which 1 parted with to the landlord for a third of 
their cost. At last I sallied out of the ready-furnished 
lodging, unencumbered, heaven be praised, with baggage or 
attendance. The first thing I did was to go and see if my 
mules were still at the inn where we alighted the evening 
before. It was not to be supposed that Ambrose would 
have neglected a due attention to them; and it would have 
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been well for me if I had always taken such exact measure 
of his character I learned that he had not waited for the 
morning, but had been careful to fetch them by over-night. 
Under these circumstances, satisfied I should never see them 
again, any more than my portmanteau, I walked sulkily 
along the streets, musing on the future plans I should adopt. 

I was tempted to go back to Burgos, and once more have 
recourse to Donna Mencia; but, regarding this as an abuse 
of that lady’s goodness, and being aware, moreover, what a 
fool I should look like. I thought it best to forego that idea 
I made a vow too for the future to be on my guard against 
women. I could have sent the chaste Susanna to the house 
of correction. From time to time my ring caught my eye, 
it was a present from Camilla! and I was ready to burst with 
anguish. Alas! thought 1.1 am no judge of jewellery, but I 
shall be, by experience of these hucksters who exchange 
without a robbery. I need not go to a jeweller to be told I 
am an ass 11 can see my own face in my ruby. 

Yet I did not neglect to know the truth respecting the 
value of my ring, and showed it to a lapidary, who rated it at 
three ducats. At such an estimate, though as much as 1 
expected, I made a formal surrender to tire devil, of the 
Philippine isles, the governor and his niece; or rather, 1 
only restored his own subjects to their lawful sovereign. As 
I was going out of the lapidary’s shop a young fellow brushed 
by me, and on looking round, made a full stop. I could not 
recollect his name at first, though his features were perfectly 
familiar to me. How now. Gil Bias, said he. are you ashamed 
of an old acquaintance ? or have two years so altered the son 
of Nunez the barber, that you do not know him ? Do not 
you recollect Fabricio, your townsman and schoolfellow ? 
How often have we kept, before Doctor Godinez, upon 
universals and metaphysics! 

These words did not flow so fast as my recollection, and 
we embraced with mutual goodwill. Well, my friend, re¬ 
sumed he, I am overjoyed to meet with you. Words fall 
short. ... But how is this? Why. you look hke—as 
heaven is my judge, you are dressed like a grandee! A 
gentleman’s sword, silk stockings, a velvet doublet and 
cloak, embroidered with silver I Plague take it I this is getting 
on in the world with a vengeance. I will lay a wager you 
are in with some old monied harridan. You reckon without 
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your host, said I. my affairs are not so prosperous as you 
imagine. That will not do for me. replied he, I know better 
things; but you have a mind to be close. And that fine 
ruby on your finger, master Gil Bias, whence comes that, if 
1 may be so boUl ? It comes, quoth I. from an infernal jade. 
Fabricio, my dear Fabricio, far from being point, quint, and 
quatorze with the ladies of Valladolid, you are to know, my 
friend, that I am their complete bubble. 

I uttered these last words so ruefully, that Fabricio sau 
plainly that some trick had been played u{X)n me. He was 
anxious to learn why I was out of humour with the lovely 
sex. I had no difficulty in satisfWng his curiosity; but as 
the story was a long one, and l)esi<les we hail no mind to 
part in a Inirry. we went into a coffee-house to be a little 
more at ease. There I recounted to him, during l^reakfast. 
all that had happened tome since my departure from Oviedo. 
My adventures he thought whimsical enough; and testify¬ 
ing his sympathy in my present uneasy circumstances, added 
—We must make the best, my good lad. of all our misfor¬ 
tunes in this life. Is a man of parts in distress? he waits 
patiently lor hettcr luck. Sucli an one. as Cicero truly 
observes, never suffers himself to be humbled so low. as to 
forget that he is a man. For my own part, that is just my 
character: in or out of favour there is no sinking me; I al- 
wav’s float on the surface of ill-luck. For example, I was in 
love with a girl of some family at Oviedo, and was beloved 
l)y her in return. I asked her of her father in marriage, he 
refused. Many a young fellow would have died of grief; 
but no! mark inv spirit. I carried off the little baggage. She 
was lively, heedless, and coquettish: pleasure consequently 
was always uppermost to the pre|udice of duty. I took her 
with me for six months backwards and forwards about Ga¬ 
licia; thence, adopting my taste for travelling, she had a 
mind to go to Portugal, but in other company—more food 
for despair. Yet I did not give in under the weight of this 
new aflliction; but. improving on Menelaus, thought myself 
much obliged to the Paris who had whisj>ered in the ear of 
my Helen, for ritlding me of a bad bargain; I therefore de- 
tennined to keep the peace. After that, not finding it con¬ 
venient to return to the Asturias and balance accounts with 
justice, I went forward into the kingdom of Leon. sj)ending 
between one town and another all the loose cash remaining 
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from the rape of my Indian princess; for we had both of us 
birdlimed our fingers at our departure from Oviedo, I got 
to Palencia \rith a solitarj' ducat, out of wliich I was obliged 
to buy a pair of shoes. The remainder would not go far. 
My situation became rather perplexing. 1 began already 
to be reduced to short allowance; something must be done. 

I resolved to go out to service. My first place was with a 
woollen-draper in a large way, whose son was a lad of wit and 
fashion; here was a complete antidote to fasting, but then 
there was a little awkwardness. The father ordered me to 
dog the son, the son begged my assistance in imposing on 
the father; it was necessary to take one side or other. En¬ 
treaties sound more musical than commands, and my taste 
for music got me turned out of doors. The next service I 
entered into was with an old painter, who undertook, as a 
matter of favour, to teach me the principles of his art; but 
he was so busy in feeding me with knowledge, that he forgot 
to give me any meat. This neglect of substance for shadow 
disgusted me with my abode at Palencia. I came to Valla¬ 
dolid, where, by the greatest good luck in the world, I was 
hired by a governor of the hospital; I am with him still, and 
delighted with my quarters. My master. Signor Manuel 
Ordonnez, is a man of profound piety. He always walks 
with his eyes cast downwards, and a large rosary in his hand. 
They say that from his early youth, having been a close 
inspector of the poor, he has interested himself in their 
afiairs with unwearied zeal. Charity draws down a blessing 
on the charitable, everything has prospered with him. 
What a favourite of heaven! The more he does for the 
poor, the richer he grows. 

As Fabricio was going on in this manner, I interrupted 
him. It is well you are satisfied with your lot; but, between 
ourselves, surely you might play your part better in the 
world. Do not you believe it, Gil Bias, replied he; be as¬ 
sured that for a man of my temper a more a^eeable situa¬ 
tion could not possibly have been devised. The trade of a 
lacquey is toilsome, to be sure, for a poor creature; but for 
a lad of spirit it is all enchantment. A superior genius, 
when he gets a service, does not go about it like a lumpish 
simpleton. He enters into a family as viceroy over the 
master, not as an inferior minister. He begins by measur¬ 
ing the length of his employer’s foot; by lending himself to 
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lus weaknesses, he gams his confidence, and ends with 
Icadinp Imn bv the nose. Such has been my plan of opera¬ 
tion at the governor’s I knew tlie pilgrim at once by his 
staff, his wish was for an earthly canonization. I pre¬ 
tended to believe him to be the saint he wished to be taken 
lor. lui'ocrisv costs nothinR. Nay, I went further, for I 
took )).ittcrn by him, and playing the same part before liim 
wliicli he played befi>re others, 1 out-cozened the cozener, 
.ind by degrees got to be major Jomo. I am in hopes some 
day or otlicr, under his wing, to have the fingering of the 
poor’s bo.x. It may bnng a blessing u|K)n me as well as 
another, for I have caught the tiarne from him. and already 
feel deeply lor the interests of charity. 

These are fine hopies, my dear Fabncio, replied I; and I 
congratulate you u|X)n them. For my part, I am deter¬ 
mined on my first plan. I shall straightway convert my 
embroidered suit into a cassock, repair to Salamanca, and 
there, enlisting under the banner of tlie university, fulfil the 
sacred duties of a tutor. A fine scheme 1 exclaimed Fabncio, 
a pleasant conceit! What madness, at your age, to turn 
pedant! Are you aware, you stupid fellow, what you take 
upon yourself bv that choice ? As soon as you arc settled, 
all the house will be ujwn the watch, your most trivial 
actions will be minutely sifted. You will lead a life of in¬ 
cessant constraint; you must set yourself off w’ith a counter¬ 
feit outside, and .iffect to entertain a double set of the 
cardinal virtues in your bosom. You will not have a 
moment to bestow on pleasure. The everlasting censor 
of your pupil, your days will pass in teaching grammar and 
administering s.iintly reprehension, when he shall say or do 
anytliing against decorum. After so much lalwur and con¬ 
finement, what will be your reward? If the little gentle¬ 
man IS a pickle, they will lay all the blame on your bad 
management; and you will be kicked out of the family, it 
may be without your stipend. Do not tell me then of a 
tutor’s employment; it is worse than a cure of souls. But 
talk ns much as you w'ill about a lacquey’s occupation, that 
IS a sinecure, and pledges you to nothing. Suppiose one’s 
master not to be immaculate ? A servant of superior 
genius will flatter his vices, and not unfrequently turn 
them to account. A footman lives at his ease in a 
good family. After having ate and drank his fill, he goes 
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to bed peaceably, without troubling himself who pays 
the bills. 

I should never have done, my dear fellow, pursued he, 
were I to enumerate all the advantages of service. Trust 
me, Gil Bias, discard for ever your foolish wish of being a 
tutor, and follow my example. So be it: but, Fabricio, 
replied I. governors like yours are not to be met with ever}’ 
day: and if resolved to go to service, I should like at least 
to get a good situation. Oh! you are in the right, said he. 
and that shall be my concern. I will get you a comfortable 
place, if it were only to snatch a fine fellow from the jaws 
of the university. 

The near approach of poverty with which Iwas tlireatened. 
and Fabricio’s apparent good case, having more weight 
with me than his arguments, I determined to wear a livery. 
On which we sallied forth from the tavern, and my towns¬ 
man said: I am going to introduce you to a man. to whom 
most of the servants resort when they are on the ramble; 
he has eaves-droppers about him to pick up all that passes in 
families. He knows at once where the servants are going 
away, and keeps a correct register, not only of vacant 
places, but of vacant masters, with their good and bad 
properties. The fellow has been a friar in some convent or 
other. In short, he it was who got me my place. 

While we were conversing about so singular an office of in¬ 
telligence, the son of Nunez the barber took me into a street 
which had no thoroughfare. We went into a mean house, 
where we found a man about fifty writing at a table. We 
wished him good day. with quite as much humility as became 
us: but, whether it was from natural pride, or that, from a 
habit of seeing none but lacqueys and coachmen, he had got 
a trick of receiving his company with an easy freedom, 
without rising from his seat, he just gave a slight nod. He 
seemed surprised that a young man in embroidered velvet 
should want a place; he had rather expected me to have 
wanted a servant. However, he was not kept long in doubt, 
since Fabricio said at once: Signor Arias de Londona, give 
me leave to introduce one of my best friends. He is a youth 
of good connections, whom adverse circumstances have 
reduced to the necessity of going to service. Have the good¬ 
ness to provide for him handsomely, and you may trust to 
his gratitude. Gentlemen, replied Arias coolly, this is the 
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way with you aU; before you are settled, you make the 
finest promises in the world; but afteiAvards, Lord help iisl 
your memones are vcr\- short. The deuce! replied Fa- 
bricio, why you do not complain of me ? Have not I done 
the thing genteelly ? You ought to have done it much 
better, rejoined .Anas: your place is better than a clerk in a 
jiublic office, and you paid me as if I had quartered you 
upon a poor author. Here I interfered, and told Master 
.\rias, that to convince him I was not a shabby fellow, I 
would make my acknowledgements beforehand; at the same 
time taking out two ducats, with an assurance of not stop¬ 
ping there if ho got me into a good berth. 

He seemed to like my mode of dealing. There are. said 
he, some very good places vacant. 1 will give you a list of 
them, and you shall take your choice. With these words, 
he put on his spectacles, opened a register on the table, 
turned over a few of the leaves, and began reading to this 
effect: Captain Torhellino wants a footman; a hasty, hair¬ 
brained, humoursomc chap; scolds incessantly, swears, kicks 
his servants, and very often cripples them. Go on to the 
next, cried I. at this picture; such a captain will never do 
for me. My sprightlincss made Arias smile, and he went on 
with his catalogue thus: Donna Menuela de Sandoval, a 
su|>crannuated dowager, peevish and fantastical, is in want 
at this very time; she keeps but one, and him never for four- 
and-twenty hours. There has been a livery in the house 
for these ten years, which fits every new-comer, whether 
tall or short. They only just try it on; so that it is as good 
as new, though it has had two thousand owners. Doctor 
Alvar Fanez wants a journeyman; an eminent member of 
the faculty I He boards his family very handsomely, has 
everything comfortable about him, and gives very high 
wages: but he is a little too fond of experiments. When 
he gets a parcel of bad drugs, which happens very often, 
there is a pretty quick succession of new servants. 

Oh I I cio not in the least doubt it, interrupted Fabricio 
with a horse-laugh. Upon my word, you give me a fine 
character of your customers. Patience, said Arias de 
Londona; we have not yet got to the end: there is variety 
enough. Thereupon he continued to read on: Donna Al- 
fonsa de Solis, an old devotee, who lives two-thirds of her 
time at church, and always keeps her servant at her apron 
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string, has been in want for these three weeks. The Licen¬ 
tiate S6dillo, an old prebendary of the chapter here, turned 
away his servant yesterday evening. . . . Halt there. 
Signor Arias de Londona, cried Fabricio at that passage, 
we will stick to the church. The Licentiate Sedillo is one 
of my master’s friends, and I am very well acquainted with 
him. I know he has for his housekeeper an old hypocnte. 
called Dame Jacintha, who is complete mistress of the 
family. It is one of the best houses in Valladolid. A vciy’ 
idle life, and plenty of excellent meat and drink. Besides, 
his reverence is an old. gouty, infirm man. likely soon to 
make his wiU; there is a legacy to be looked after That is 
a delightful prospect for one of our cloth! Gil Bias, aaaeci 
he, turning round to me. let us lose no time my friend but 
go immediately to the licentiate’s house. I will introduce 
you myself, and give you a character. At tliese words, for 
fear of missing such an opportunity, we took a hasty leave 
of Signor Arias, who assured me. for my money, that il i 
failed here, he would do something as good for me elsewhere. 


BOOK THE SECOND 
CHAPTER I 

FABRICIO INTRODUCES OIL BLAS TO THE LICENTIATE SEDILLO, 
AND PROCURES HIM A RECElTION, THE DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY OF THAT CLERGYMAN. PICTURE OP HIS 
HOUSEKEEPER 

We were so dreadfully afraid of offending agrinst the 
regular hours of the old licentiate, that we made but a 
hop, skip, and jump, from the street with one ouUet. to the 
prebend^ residence. The gates were barred: but we ven¬ 
tured to announce our arrival. A girl of ten y^rs old, the 
housekeeper’s professed niece, and slander could not gmn- 
say the relationship, opened the door to us. As we asked 
to speak with his reverence, Dame Jacintha made «er ap¬ 
pearance. She was a lady of ripe person and parts but by 
no means past her prime; and I parti^larly attracted 
by the clearness of her complexion. She wore a long 
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woollen gowTi of the most ordinary quality, with a large 
leathern girdle, whence hung suspended a bunch of keys on 
one side, and on the other a tremendous string of b^ads. 
As soon as we got a glimp?se of her, we made our obeisances 
with all possible reverence. She returned our salutation 
with similar good breeding, but with an air of modesty, and 
eyes communing with the ground. 

I have been told, said my fellow servant, that the 
reverend the Licentiate SWillo wants an honest lad. and I 
liave one at his service with whom he will be well satisfied. 
The superintendent of the household turned up her eyes at 
these words with a significant side glance at me; and, find¬ 
ing it dilhcult to reconcile my laced jacket with Fabricio's 
exordium, asked if it was this fine gentleman who w-as 
come after the place. Yes, s.aid the son of Nunez, it is this 
interesting and engaging youth. Just as you see him, the 
ups and downs of this transitory life have compelled him to 
wear an epaulette; but fate will have made him ample 
amends, a<ided he with an affected languish, if he is so 
happy as to be an inmate here, and to profit by the society 
of the virtuous Jacintha. The patriarch of the Indies 
might have sighed for the virtuous Jacintha at the head of 
his establishment. At these words, this withered branch 
of piety withdrew her penetrating regards from me. to con¬ 
template this courteous spokesman. Struck with certain 
lines which were not new to her. in his face, I have some 
floating idea of having seen you l>cfore. said she; but my 
memory w-ants a lift. Holy Jacintha, replied Fabricio, it is 
enough for me to have been blessed with your pious notice. 
Twice have I been under this venerable roof with my 
master. Signor Manuel Ordonnez, governor of the hospital. 
Ah! just so, answered the lady chamberlain. I recollect! 
You are an old acquaintance. Well-a-day now I Your 
very belonging to Signor Ordonnez is enough to prove you a 
youth of merit and strict propriety. A servant is known by 
his jj'lacc, and this lad could not have had a better sponsor. 
Come along with me; I will introduce you to Signor S^dillo. 
I am sure he will be glad to engage a lad at your recommen¬ 
dation. 

We followed Dame Jacintha. The canon lived in the 
lower part of the house, in a comfortable suite of wains- 
cotlcd a{>artments. She begged us to wait a moment in the 
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ante-chamber, while she went into the licentiate’s room. 
After some private parley wth him, merely that he might 
know what he was about, she came to tel us we might walk 
in. We kenned the old cripple, immersed m an elbow chair 
with a pillow under his head, cushions under his arms, and 
his legs supported on a large stool, stuffed with down. We 
were no niggards of our bows as we advanced; and Fabncio, 
still taking the lead, not only repeated over again what he 
had said to the housekeeper, but set about extolling my 
merit, and expatiated in an especial manner on the honour, 
I had gained in the schools under Doctor Godinez on alJ 
metaphysical questions; as if it was necessary for a pre- 
bend^y’s footman to be as learned as his master. Howev er 
that might be. it served as a tub to the whale. Besides 
Dame jacintha did not look forbidding, and mv surety 
received the following an.s\ver: Friend. I receive into rny 
service the lad you recommend. I hke him well enough, 
and as for his morals, they cannot be much ^iss, since he 
presents himself under the wing of a domestic belonging to 


Signor Ordonnez. . . , , j j 

As soon as Fabricio saw me safe landed, he made a low 
bow to the prebendary, a still lower to the lady, and with¬ 
drew in high good humour, whispering m my ear that we 
should meet again, and that I had only to make good my 
footing. As s^n as he had left the room, the bcentiate 
inquired my name, why I had left my native place; and drew 
me on by h\s questions to relate my adventun^ Iwfore Dame 
J acintha. They were both highly amused, above all by my 
last rencounter. Camilla and Don Raphael gave such play 
to their risible muscles, that I thought o 
would have burst: for, as he laughed with all his might, so 
violent a cough laid hold of him. as went ve^ near to hav'e 

carried him off. His will was not made, 
for the housekeeper! Trembling, distracted, off she fltw 
to the good man’s succour, and just like a nurse w>th a 
puking child, paddled about his forehead and tapped h m 
on the back. Luckily it was a false alarm; the old g’^jtlt- 
man left off coughing, and the housekeeper tormenting him. 
When it was over, I was for going on with my narrative 
but Dame J acintha. in awe of a second fit. set herself against 
it. She therefore took me with her out of the ro^ to a 
wardrobe, where, among several suits, was that of my pre- 
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decessor. This I was to take, and leave my own in its room, 
which I was not sorry to see laid up safe, in the hope it 
might be of further use. After this, we went together to 
get dinner ready. 

I knew what I was about in the art of dressing meat. 
Dame Leonarda, with whom I had served my time, might 
hav’e passed for a very decent plain cook; but a mere turn¬ 
spit to Dame Jacintha. The latter might almost have borne 
away the bell from the archbishop of Toledo’s man. She 
was mistress of everything; gravy soups, of the most deli¬ 
cious texture ami relish; and. for made dishes, slie could 
season them up or soften them down to the most delicate or 
voluptuous palate. .-Xt dinner-time we returned to his 
reverence’s apartment. While I was arranging the grand 
concern close by his arm-chair, the lady of all work crammeil 
a napkin under the old l>oy’s chin, and pinned it behind his 
back. Without losing a moment, in marched I with a 
stew, fit to be set before the first gourmaml in Madrid, and 
two courses, to have tickled the gills of a viceroy, only that 
Dame Jacintha had touched the s|>ice-box with discretion, 
for fear of exasperating the gout. ,\t the firet glimpse of 
this goodly mess, my old master, whom I conceived to have 
lost the use of his limbs, made me to understand that his 
arms were exempted from the interdict. He availed him¬ 
self of their assistance, to get clear of his pillow and cushions, 
and proceeded gaily to the attack. His hand shook, to be 
sure; but somehow or other it contrived to do its duty. He 
sent it backwards and forwards fast enough; though it 
brought but half its cargo to the landing-place at a lading: 
the talilecloth and napkin took toll. 1 carried off the soup 
when he had done, and brought in a partridge flanked by 
two roast quails, which Dame Jacintha cut up for him. She 
took care to make him take a good draught of wine, a little 
lowered at proper intervals, out of a large, deep, silver 
cup, which slic held to his mouth, as if he had been an infant. 
He winged the partridge, and came down slap-dash upon all 
the rest of tlie dishes. When he had done cramming, that 
saint of the saucepan unpinned his napkin, reinstated his 
pillow and cushions: then, leaving him composed in his arm¬ 
chair to the enjoyment of his usual nap after dinner, we 
took away, and demolished the remainder svith appetites 
worthy of our master. 
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The dinner of to-day was the ordin^ bill of fare. Our 
canon played the best knife and fork in the chapter. But 
the supper was a mere bauble; seldom more than a chicken 
and a little confectionary. I larded my inside in this house, 
and led a good easv life. There was but one awkward cir¬ 
cumstance : and that was sitting up wnth my master, to save 
the expense of a nurse. Besides a strangury’, which kept 
him on the fidget ten times in an hour, he was very- much 
given to perspire; and in that event, I shifted him. Gil 
Bias, said he. on the second night, you are an active, clever 
fellow; 1 foresee that we shall jog on very well together. 1 
only just give you a hint to keep in \vith Dame Jacintha; the 
girl has been about me for these fifteen years, and manages 
all my little matters; she comforts my outward man, and 1 
cannot do too much for her. For that reason, you are to 
know, that she is more to me than all my family. There is 
my nephew, my own sister's son; why, I have turned him 
out of doors, only to please her. He had no regard for the 
poor lass: and so far from giving her credit for all her little 
assiduities, the saucy rascal swore she did not rare a far¬ 
thing for me! But now-a-days. young people think virtue 
and gratitude all a farce. Heaven be praised, 1 am nd of 
the varlet. What claim has blood, in comparison with un¬ 
questionable atUchment ? 1 am influenced by a pve-and- 

take principle in my connections. You are right, sir. 
replied 1; gratitude ought to be the first thing, and natural 
affection the last. Ay! resumed he; and my will shall be a 
comment on that text. My housekeeper shall be residuary 
legatee; and you shall have a comer in a codicil, if you go on 
as well as you have begun. The footman I turned off y^ter- 
day has lost a good legacy, by not knowing where to hit the 
right nail on the head. If the blockhead had not obliged me. 
by his ill-behaviour, to send him packing, I would have 
made a man of him: but the beggar on horseback gave 
himself airs to Dame Jacintha I Then master lazy-bories 
did not like sitting up! I might pass the night as I could, 
provided he had no trouble with me. Oh! the unfeeling 
scoundrel! exclaimed I. in the true spint of F^mcio he 
was not a man to be about so good a mister. The lad for 
your money should be a humble, but confidential fnend: he 
should not make a toil of what ought to be a pleasure, but 
think nothing of going through fire and water for your ease. 
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These professions were not lost upon the licentiate. 
Neither were my assurances of due submission to Dame 
Jacintha's authority less acceptable. Puffing mj’self off for 
a servant, who was not afraid of work. I got through my 
business as cheerfully as I could. I never complained of my 
nursery. Though to be sure it was irksome enough; and if 
die legacy had not settled my stomach, I should have 
sickened at the nature of my emploj’ment. It is true I got 
some hours' rest during the day. The housekeejier, to do 
her justice, was kind enough to me; owing to the insinuating 
manner in which I wormed myself into her good graces. 
Suppose me at table, with her and her niece In«illa! I 
changed their plates, filled tlieir glasses, never thought of 
my own dinner before they had everything they wanted. 
This was the way to thrive in their esteem. One day when 
Dame Jacintha was gone to market, finding myself alone 
with Incsilla, I began to make myself agreeable. Were her 
father and mother alive ? Oh! no, answered she; they have 
been dead this long, long time; for my good aunt says they 
have, and I have never seen them. I religiously believed 
the lit tie innocent, though her answer was not of the clearest; 
and she got into such an humour of talking, as to tell me 
more than I wanted to know. She informed me, or rather 1 
inferred it from her artless simplicity, that her good aunt 
had a good friend, who lived likewise with an old canon. 
The tem[)oralities of the church were under his administra¬ 
tion : and these lucky domestics reckoned upon entwining 
the spoils of their masters round the pillars of the hymeneal 
temple, into whose sanctuary they had penetrated by antici¬ 
pation. Dame Jacintha, as I have said before, though a 
little stricken in years, had still some bloom. To be sure, 
she spared no pains to cherish it; besides daily evacuations, 
she took plentiful doses of all-powerfu] jelly. She got her 
sleep in the night too. while I sat up with iny master. But 
what perhaps contributed most to ^e freshness of this ever¬ 
lasting flower, was an issue in each leg, of which I should 
never have known, but for that blab Inisilla. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE canon's aiNESs; HIS treatment: the consequence; 

THE LEGACY TO GIL BLAS 

I STAYED three months with the Licentiate S6dillo, with¬ 
out complaining of bad nights. At the end of that time 
he fell sick. The distemp)er was a fever; and it inflamed the 
gout. For the first time in his life, which had been long, he 
called in a physician. Doctor Sangrado was sent for; the 
Hippocrates of Valladolid. Dame Jacintha was for sending 
for the law'yer first, and touched that string; but the patient 
thought it was time enough, and had a little will of his own 
upon some points. Away I went therefore for Doctor 
Sangrado; and brought him with me. A tall, withered, wan 
executioner of the sisters three, who had done all their 
justice for at least these forty years! This learned fore¬ 
runner of the undertaker had an aspect suited to his office: 
his words were weighed to a scruple; and his jargon sounded 
grand in the ears of the uninitiated. His arj^ments were 
mathematical demonstrations: and his opinions had the 
merit of originality. 

After studying my master's symptoms, he began with 
medical solemnity: The question here is, to remedy an 
obstructed perspiration. Ordinary practitioners, in this 
case, would follow the old routine of salines, diuretics, vola¬ 
tile salts, sulphur and mercury; but purges and sudorifics 
are a deadly practical Chemical preparations are edged 
tools in the hands of the ignorant. My methods are more 
simple, and more efficacious. What is your usual diet ? I 
live pretty much upon soups, replied the canon, and eat my 
meat with a good deal of gravy. Soups and gravy I ex¬ 
claimed the petrified doctor. Upon my word, it is no wonder 
you are ill. High living is a poisoned bait; a trap set by 
sensuality, to cut short the days of wretched man. We 
must have done with pampering our appetites; the more 
insipid, the more wholesome. The human blood is not a 
gravy! Why then you must give it such a nourishment as 
will assimilate with the particles of which it is composed. 
You drink wine, I warrant you ? Yes, said the licentiate, 
but diluted. Ohl finely diluted, I dare say, rejoined the 
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physician. This is licentiousness with a vcnpeance! A 
frightful course of feeding! Why. you ought to have died 
years ago. How old are you? I am in my sixty-ninth 
year, replied the canon. So I thought, quoth the practi¬ 
tioner. a premature old age is always the conseqxicnce of 
intemperance. If you had only drank clear water all your 
life, and liad been contented with plain food, boiled apples 
for instance, you would not have been a martyr to the gout, 
and your limbs would have performed their functions with 
lubricity. But I do not despair of setting you on your legs 
again. provi<led you give yourself up to my management. 
The licctitiate [)ronnsed to be upon his good behaviour. 

Sangrado then sent me for a surgeon of his own choosing, 
and took from him six good porringers of blood, by way of a 
beginning, to remedy this obstinate obstruction. He then 
said to the sxjrgcon; Master Martin Onez. you will take as 
much more three hours hence, and to-morrow you will 
repeat the operation. It is a mere vulgar error, that the 
blood is of any use in the system; the faster you draw it off 
the better. A patient has nothing to do but to keep him¬ 
self quiet; with him. to live is merely not to die; he has no 
more occasion for blood than a man in a trance: in both 
cases, life consists exclusively in pulsation and respiration. 

When the elector had ordered these frequent and copious 
bleedings, he added a drench of warm water at very short 
interv'als, maintaining that water in sufficient quantities 
was tlie grand secret in the materia medica. He then took 
his leave, telling Dame Jacintha and me, with an air of con¬ 
fidence. that he would answer for the patient's life, if his 
system was fairly pursued. The housekeeper, though 
protesting secretly against this new practice, bowed to his 
superior authority. In fact, we set on the kettles in a 
hurry; and, as the physician had desired us above all things 
to give him enough, we began with pouring down two or 
three pints at as many gulps. An hour after we beset him 
again; then, returning to the attack time after time, we 
fairly poured a deluge into his poor stomach. The surgeon, 
on the other hand, taking out the blood as we put in the 
water, we reduced the old canon to death’s door in less than 
two days. 

This venerable ecclesiastic, able to hold it out no longer, 
as I pledged him in a large glass of his new cordial, said to 
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me in a faint voice—Hold. Gil Bias, do not give me any 
more, my friend. It is plain death will come when he will 
come, in spite of water; and, though 1 have hardly a drop of 
blood in my veins, I am no better for getting rid of the enemy. 
The ablest physician in the world can do nothing for us, 
when our time is expired. Fetch a notary: I will make my 
will. At these last words, pleasing enough to my fancy. I 
affected to appear unhappy; and conceahng my impatience 
to be gone: Sir, said I, you are not reduc^ so low, thank 
God, but you may yet recover. No, no, interrupted he, my 
good fellow, it is aU over. I feel the gout shifting, and the 
hand of death is upon me. Make haste, and go where I 
told you. I saw. sure enough, that he changed every mo¬ 
ment: and the case was so urgent, that I ran as fast as I 
could, leaving him in Dame Jacintha’s care, who was more 
afraid than myself of his dying without a will. I laid hold 
of the first notary I could find; Sir, said I, the Licentiate 
St-dillo, my master, is drawing near his end; he wants to 
settle his affairs; there is not a moment to be lost. The 
notary was a dapjier little fellow, who loved his joke; and 
enquired who was our physician. At the name of Doctor 
Sangrado, hurrying on his cloak and hat: For mercy’s sake I 
cried he, let us set off with all possible speed; for this doctor 
dispatches business so fast, that our fraternity cannot keep 
pace with him. That fellow spoils half my jobs. 

With this sarcasm, he set forward in good earnest, and, as 
we pushed on. to get the start of the grim tyrant, I said to 
him: Sir, you are aware that a dying testator's memory is 
sometimes a little short; should my master chance to forget 
me, be so good as to put in a word in my favour. That I 
will, my lad, replied the little proctor; you may rely on it. I 
will urge something handsome, if I have an opportunity. 
The licentiate, on our arrival, had still all his faculties about 
him. Dame Jacintha was by his bedside, laying in her 
tears by wholesale. She had played her game, and bespoken 
a handsome remembrance. We left the notary alone with 
my master, and went together into the ante-chamber, where 
we met the surgeon, sent by the physician for another and 
a last experiment. We laid hold of him. Stop, Master 
Martin, said the housekeeper, you cannot go into Signor 
S6dillo’s room just now. He is giving his last orders; but 
you may bleed away when the will is made, 
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We were terribly afraid, this pious gentlewoman and I, 
lest tlie licentiate should go off with his will half finished; 
l)ut l>v good luck, the important dee<i was executed. We 
saw tlie proctor come out. who, finding me on the watch. 
slap]'eil me on tlie shoulder, and said witli a simper: (iii 
Bias IS nnt forgotten. .\t these words, 1 felt the most lively 
loy; and was so well pleased wnth mv master ftir Ins kind 
notice, that I promised myself the pleasure of praying for 
his soul after death, which event happened anon: for the 
surgeon h.iving hied him once more, the poor old man, quite 
exhausted, gave up the ghost under the lancet. Just as lie 
was breathing his last, the physician made his appearance, 
and looked a little foolish, notwithstanding the universality 
of Ins lieath-bcd experience. Yet far from imputing the 
accident to the new practice, he walked off, affirming with 
intrepidity, that it was owing to their having been too 
lenient with the lancet, and too char>' of tlieir warm water. 
The medical executioner, I mean the surgeon, seeing that 
his functions also were at an end, followed Doctor San- 
grado. 

As soon as we saw the breath out of our patron's body. 
Dame Jacintha, In^silla, and myself, joined in a decent 
chorus of funeral lamentation, loud enough to produce a 
projK*r effect in the neighbourhood. The emblem of a life 
to come, though she had more reason than any of us to re¬ 
joice. took the soprano part, and screamed out her afflictions 
in a most pathetic manner. The room in an instant was 
crowded witli people, attracted less by compassion tlian 
curiosity. The relations of the dece;ised no sooner got wind 
of his departure than they pounced down upon the premises, 
and sealed ii[> everytliing. From the housekeeper’s dis¬ 
tress, they thought there was no will; but they soon found 
their mistake, and that there was one without a flaw. When 
it was opened, and they learned the disposition of the testa¬ 
tor's principal property, in favour of Dame Jacintha and the 
little girl, they pronounced his funeral oration in terms not 
a little disparaging to his memory. They gave a broad 
apostroplic at the same time to the godly legatee, and a few 
lilessings to me in my turn. It must be owned I had earned 
them. The licentiate, heaven reward him for it, to secure 
my remembrances through life, expressed himself thus in a 
paragraph of his will— lUm. as Gil Bias has already some 
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tittle smattering of literature, to encourage his studious habits. I 
give and bequeath to him my library, all my books and my manu¬ 
scripts. without any drawback or exception. 

I could not conceive where tliis said library might be: I 
had never seen any. I only knew of some papers, with five 
or six bound books, on two little deal shelves in my master’s 
closet; and that was my legacy. The books, too, could be of 
no gieat use to me; the title of one was, The complete Man 
Cook; another, A Treatise on Indigestion, with the Methods 
of Cure: the rest were the four parts of the breviary, half 
eaten up by the worms. In the article of manuscripts, the 
most curious consisted of documents relating to a lawsuit in 
wliich the prebendary was once engaged for his stall. After 
having examined my legacy with more minuteness than it 
deserved. I made over my right and title to these invidious 
relations. I even renounced my livery, and took back my 
own suit, claiming my wages as my only reward. I then 
went to look out for another place. As for Dame Jacintha, 
besides her residue under the will, she had some snug little 
articles, which, by the help of her good friend, she had ap¬ 
propriated to her own use during the last illness of the 
licentiate. 


CHAPTER HI 

GIL BLAS ENTERS INTO DOCTOR SANGRADO'S SERVICE. AND 
BECOMES A FAMOUS PRACTITIONER 

I DETERMINED to ttiTOw myself in the way of Signor 
Arias de Londona. and to look out for a new berth in 
his register: but as I was on my way to No Thoroughfare, 
who should come across me but Doctor Sangrado, whom I 
had not seen since the day of my master’s death. I took the 
liberty of touching my hat. He kenned me in a twinkling, 
though I had changed my dress; and with as much warmth 
as his temperament would allow him; Hey day! said he. the 
very lad I wanted to see; you have never been out of my 
thought. I have occasion fora clever fellow about me, 
and pitched upon you as the very thing, if you can read and 
write. Sir, replied I, if that is all you require, I am your 
man. In that case, re)oined he. we need look no further. 
Come home with me; it will be all comfort: I shall behave to 
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you like a brother. You will have no waces. but everythitig 
will be found you. You shall eat and drink according to 
the true faith, and be taught to cure all diseases. In a 
word, you shall rather be my young Sangrado than my 
footman. 

I closed in with the doctor's proposal, in the hope of becom¬ 
ing an Esculapius under so inspired a master. He carried me 
home on the spur of the occasion, to instaJ me in my honour¬ 
able employment; which honourable employment consisted 
in writing down the name and residence of the patients who 
sent for him in his absence. There liad indeed been a regis¬ 
ter for this purpose, kept by an old domestic; but she had 
not the gift of spelling accurately, and v-xote a most per¬ 
plexing hand. This account I was to keep. It might truly 
be called a bill of mortality; for my memiiers all went from 
bad to worse during the short time they continued in this 
system. I was a sort of book-keeper for the other world, to 
lake places in the stage, and to see that the first come were 
the first served. My pen was always in my hand, for Doctor 
Sangrado had more practice than any physician of his time 
in \’alIadolid. He had got into reputation with the public 
by a certain professional slang, humoured by a medical face, 
and some extraonlinary cases, more honoured by implicit 
faith than scrupulous investigation. 

He was in no want of patients, nor consequently of pro¬ 
perty. He did not keep the best house in the world: we 
lived with some little attention to economy. The usual bill 
of fare consisted of peas, beans, boiled apples or cheese. He 
considered this food as best suited to the human stomach, 
that is to say. as most amenable to the grinders, whence it 
was to encounter the process of digestion. Nevertheless, 
easy as was their passage, he was not for stopping the way 
with too much of them: and. to be sure, he was in the right. 
But though he cautioned the maid and me against repletion 
in respect of solids, it was made up by free permission to 
drink as much water as we liked. Far from prescribing us 
any limits there, he would tell us sometimes—Drink, my 
children; health consists in the pliability and moisture of 
the parts. Drink water by pails full, it is a universal dis¬ 
solvent; water liquefies all the salts. Is the course of the 
blood a little sluggish ? this grand principle sets it forward: 
too rapid ? its career is checked. Our doctor was so ortho- 
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dox on this head, that he drank nothing liimself but water, 
though advanced in years. He defined old age to be a 
natural consumption which dries us up and wastes us away; 
on this principle, he deplored the ignorance of those who 
call wine old men’s milk. He maintained that wane wears 
them out and corrodes them, and pleaded with all the force 
of eloquence against that liquor, fatal in common both to the 
young and old, that friend with a serpent in its bosom, that 
pleasure with a dagger under its girdle. 

In spite of these fine arguments, at the end of a week a 
looseness ensued, with some twnnges, which I was blas¬ 
phemous enough to saddle on the universal dissolvent, and 
the new-fasliioned diet. I stated my symptoms to my 
master, in the hope he would relax the rigour of his regimen, 
and qualify my meals with a little wine, but his hostility ti> 
that liquor was inflexible. If you have not philosophy 
enough, said he, for pure water, there are innocent infusions 
to strengthen the stomach against the nausea of aqueous 
quaffings. Sage, for example, has a very pretty flavour 
and if you wish to heighten it into a debauch, it is only 
mixing rosemary, wild poppy, and other simples, but no 
compounds. 

In vain did he crack off his water, and teach me the secret 
of compHjsing delicious messes. I was so abstemious, that, 
remarlang my moderation, he said—In good sooth, Gil Bias, 
I marvel not that you are no better than you are; you do not 
drink enough, my friend. Water taken in a small quantity 
serves only to separate the particles of bile and set them in 
action; but our practice is to drown them with a copious 
drench. Fear not, my good lad, lest a superabundance of 
liquid should either weaken or chill your stomach: far from 
thy better judgment be that silly fear of unadulterated 
drink. I will ensure you against all consequences; and if my 
authority will not serve your turn, read Celsus. That 
oracle of the ancients makes an admirable panegyric on 
water; in sh<Tt, he says in plain terms that those who plead 
an inconstant stomach in favour of wine, publish a libel on 
their own bowels, and make their organization a pretence 
for their sensuality. 

As it would have been ungenteel in me to have run riot on 
my entrance into the career of practice. I affected thorough 
conviction; indeed. I thought there was something in it. I 
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therefore went on drinking water on the authority of Celsus, 
or. to speak m scientific terms. I began to drown the bile in 
copious drenches of that unadulterated liquor; and though I 
felt myself more out of order from day today, prejudice won 
the cause against experience. 11 is e\ident, therefore, that I 
was in the nght road to the practice of physic. Yet I 
could not always lx; insensible to the qualms which in¬ 
creased in my frame, to that degree, as to determine me on 
quitting Doctor Sangrado. But he invested me with a new 
othcc wliich changed my tone. Hark you, my child, said he 
to me one day, I am not one of those hard and ungrateful 
masters, who’leave their household to grow grey in service 
without a suitable reward. 1 am well pleased with you, 1 
have a regard for you. and without wailing till you have 
served your time. 1 will make your fortune. W ithout more 
ado. I will initiate you in the healing .irt, of which I have 
lor so many years been at the head. Other jihysicians 
make t he science toconsist of various unintelligible branches; 
but I will shorten the road lor you. and dispense with tlie 
dnulgory of stvulying natural philosophy, pharmacy, botany, 
and anatomy. Remember, my friend, tliat bleeding and 
drinking w’arm water arc the two grand principles; the true 
secret of curing all the distempers incident to humanity. 
Yes. this marvellous secret which I reveal to you, and which 
nature, beyond the reach of my colleagues, has failed in 
rescuing from my pen. iscompreliendcd m these two articles 
—namely, bleeding and drenching. Here you have the 
sum total of my philosophy; you are thoroughly bottomed 
in medicine, and may raise yourself to the summit of fame 
on tlie shoulders of my long exi)erience. You may enter 
into partnership at once, by keeping the books in the morn¬ 
ing, and going out to visit patients in the afternoon. While 
I dose the nobility and clergy, you shall lalxnir in your 
vocation among the lower orders: and when you have felt 
your ground a little, I will get you admitted into our body. 
^■()u are a philosopher, Gil Bias, though you have never 
graduated: the common herd of them, though they have 
graduated in due form and order, are likely to run out the 
length of their tether without knowing their right hand 
from their left. 

I thanked the doctor for having so speedily enabled me to 
serve as his deputy; and, by way of acknowledging his good* 
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ness, promised to follow his system to the end of mv career, 
with a magnanimous indifference about the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates. But that engagement was not to be taken to 
the letter. This tender attachment to water went against 
the gram, and 1 had a scheme for drinking wine every day 
snugly among the patients. I left off wearing my own suit 
a second time, to take up one of my master’s, and look like 
an inveterate practitioner. After which I brought my 
medical theories into play, leaving them to look to the 
event whom it might concern. I began on an alguazil in a 
pleurisy: he was condemned to be bled with the utmost 
rigour of the law, at the same time that the system was to be 
replenished copiously svith water. Next I made a lodg¬ 
ment in the veins of a gouty pastry-cook, who roared like a 
lion by reason of gouty spasms. I stood on no more cere¬ 
mony with his blood than with that of the alguazil, and laid 
no restriction on his taste for simple liquids. My pre¬ 
scriptions brought me in twelve rials; an incident so auspi¬ 
cious in my professional career, that I only wished for the 
plagues of Egypt on all the hale subjects of Valladolid. As 
I was coming out of the pastrycook’s whom should I meet 
but Fabricio, a total stranger since the death of the licentiate 
Sddillo! He looked at me with astonishment for some 
seconds; then set up a laugh with all his might, and held his 
sides. He had no reason to be grave, for I had a cloak 
trailing on the ground, with a doublet and breeches of four 
times my natural dimensions. I was certainly a complete 
original. I suffered him to make merry as long as he liked, 
and could scarcely help joining in the ridicule; but I kept a 
guard on my muscles to preserve a becoming dignity in 
public, and the better to enact the physician, whose pai t in 
society is not that of a buffoon. If the absurdity of my 
appearance excited Fabricio’s merriment, my affected 
gravity added zest to it; and when he had nearly exhausted 
his lungs—By all the powers, Gil Bias, quoth he, thou art in 
complete masquerade. Who the devil has dressed you up 
in this manner ? Fair and softly, my friend, replied I, 
fair and softly, be a little on your good behaviour with a 
modem Hippocrates. Understand me to be the substitute 
of Doctor Sangrado, the most eminent physician in Valla¬ 
dolid. I have lived with him these three weeks. He has 
bottomed me thoroughly in medicine; and as he cannot per- 
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form the obsequies of all the patients who send for him. 1 
visit a part of them to take the burden off his conscience. 
He does execution in great families, I among the %’ulgar. 
\'astly well, replied Fabncio; that is to say. he grants you 
a lease on the blood of the commonalty, but keeps to him¬ 
self the fee-simple of the fashionable world. I wish you 
joy of your lot: it is a pleasanter line of practice among 
the jKjpulace than among great folk. Long live a snug 
connection in the suburbs! a man’s mistakes are easily 
buried, and liis murders elude all but God's revenge. Yes, 
my brave boy, your destiny is truly enviable; in the language 
of Alexander, were I not Fabncio, I could wish to be Gil 
Bias. 

To show the son of Nunez, the barber, that he was not 
much out in his reckoning on my present happiness. I 
chinked the fees of the alguazil and the pastrycook; and this 
was followed by an adjournment to a tavern, to drink to 
their perfect recovery. The wine was very fair, and my im¬ 
patience for the well-known smack made me think it better 
than it was. I took some good long draughts, and without 
gainsaying the Latin oracle, in proportion as 1 poured it 
into its natural reservoir, I felt my accommodating entrails 
to owe me no grudge for the hard service into which I 
pressed them. As for Fabricio and myself, we sat for some 
time in tlie tavern, making merry at the expense of our 
masters, as servants are too much accustomed to do. At 
last, seeing the night approach, we parted, after engaging 
to meet at the same place on the following day after (Unner. 


CHAPTER IV 

GIL BLAS COES ON PRACTISING PHYSIC WITH EQUAL SUCCESS 
AND ABILITY. ADVENTURE OF THE RECOVERED RING 

I WAS no sooner at home than Doctor Sangrado came 
in. I talked to him about the patients I had seen, and 
paid into his hands eight remaining rials of the twelve I had 
received for my prescriptions. Eight rials! said he, as he 
counted them, mighty little for two visits I But we must 
take tilings as we find them. In the spirit of taking things 
as he found them, he laid violent hands on six, giving me 
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the other two—Here, Gil Bias, continued he. see what a 
foundation to build upon. I make over to you the fourth 
of all you may bring me. You will soon feather your nest, 
my fnend; for. by the blessing of Providence, there will be a 
great deal of ill health this year. 

I had reason to be content with my dividend; since, 
having determined to keep back the third part of what I 
received in my rounds, and afterwards touching another 
fourth of the remainder, half of the whole, if arithmetic is 
anything more than a deception, would become my per¬ 
quisite. This inspired me with new zeal for my profession. 
The next day. as soon as I had dined, I resumed my medical 
paraphernalia, and took the field once more. I visited 
several patients on the list, and treated their several com¬ 
plaints in one invariable routine. Hitherto things went on 
under the rose, and no individual, thank heaven, had risen 
up in rebellion against my prescriptions. But let a i>hy- 
sician's cures be as extraordinary as they will, some quack or 
other is always ready to rip up his reputation. I was called 
in to a grocer's son in a dropsy. Whom should I find there 
before me but a little black-looking physician, by name 
Doctor Cuchillo, introduced by a relation of the family. 1 
bowed round most profoundly, but dipped lowest to tlie 
personage whom I took to have been invited to a consulta¬ 
tion with me. He returned my compliment with a distant 
air; then, having stared me in the face for a few seconds— 
Signor Doctor, said he, I beg pardon for being inquisitive, I 
thought I had been acquainted with all my brethren in 
Valladolid, but I confess your physiognomy is altogether 
new. You must have been settled but a short time in 
town. I avowed myself a young practitioner, acting as yet 
under the direction of Doctor San^ado. I wish you joy, 
replied he politely, you are studying under a great man. 
You must doubtless have seen a vast deal of sound practice, 
young as you appear to be. He spoke this with so easy an 
assurance, that I was at a loss whether he meant it seriously, 
or was laughing at me. While I was conning over my reply, 
the grocer, seizing on the opportunity, said—Gentlemen, I 
am persuaded of your both being perfectly competent in 
your art; have the goodness without ado to take the case in 
hand, and devise some efiectuai means for the restoration of 
my son's health. 

1 
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Thereupon the little pulse-counter set himself about 
reviewing tlie patient's situation; and after having dilated 
to me on all the symptoms, asked me what I thought the 
fittest method of treatment. I am of opinion, replied T. 
that he should be bled once a day. and drink as much wann 
water as he can swallow. At these words, our diminutive 
doctor said to me with a malicious simper—And so you 
think such a course will save the patient ? Never doubt it, 
exclaimed 1, in a confident tone; it must produce tliat effect, 
because it is a certain method of cure for all distempers. 
Ask Signor Sangrado. At that rate, retorted he. Celsus is 
altogether in the «Tong ; for he contends that the 
rea<liest way to cure a dropsical subject is to let him 
almost die of hunger and thirst. Oh! as for Celsus. inter- 
nipted I. he is no oracle of mine, as fallible as the meanest of 
us; I often have occasion to bless myself for going contrary 
to his dogmas. I discover by your language, said Cuchillo. 
the safe and sure method of practice I)octor Sangrado in¬ 
stils into his pupils. Bleeding and drenching are the ex¬ 
tent of his resources. No wonder so many worthy people 
arc cut off under his direction. ... No defamation I in¬ 
terrupted I with some acrimony; a member of the faculty 
had better not begin throwing stones. Come. come, my 
learned doctor, patients can get to the other world without 
bleeding and warm water; and I question whether the most 
deadly of us has ever signed more passports than yourself. 
If you have any crow to pluck with Signor Sangrado, write 
against him. he will answer you. and we shall soon see who 
will have the best of the battle. Bv all the saints in the 
calendar! swore he. In a transport of passion, you little know 
whom you are talking to. I have a tongue and a fist, my 
friend; and am not afraid of Sangrado, who, with all liis 
arrogance and affectation, is but a ninny. The size of the 
little death dealer made me hold his anger cheap. I gave 
him a sharp retort; he sent back as good as I brought, till at 
last we came to cuffs. We had pulled a few handfuls of 
hair from each other's heads before the grocer and his kins¬ 
man could part us. When they had b^rought this about, 
they feed me for my attendance, and retained my antagon¬ 
ist. whom they thought the more skilful of the two. 

Another adventure succeeded close on the heels of this. 1 
went to see a huge chanter in a fever. As soon as he heard 
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me talk of warm water, he showed himself so averse to this 
specific, as to fall into a fit of swearing. He abused me in 
all possible shapes, and threatened to throw me out at 
window. I was in a greater hurry to get out of his house 
than to get in. I did not choose to see any more patients 
that day, and repaired to the inn where I had agreed to 
meet Fabricio. He was there first. As we found ourseh’es 
in a tippling humour, we drank hard, and returned to our 
employers in a pretty pickle, that is to say, so-so in the 
upper story. Signor Sangrado was not aware of my being 
drunk, because he took the lively gestures which accom¬ 
panied the relation of my quarrel with the little doctor, for 
an effect of the agitation not yet subsided after the battle. 
Besides, he came in for his share in my report; and feeling 
himself nettled by Cuchillo—You have done well, Gil Bias, 
said he, to defend the character of our practice against tliis 
little abortion of the faculty. So he takes upon him to set 
his face against watery drenches in dropsical cases? An 
ignorant fellow! I maintain, I do, in my own person, that 
the use of them may be reconciled to the best theories. Yes 
water is a cure for all sorts of dropsies, just as it is good for 
rheumatisms and the green sickness. It is excellent, too, 
in those fevers where the effect is at once to parch and to 
chill, and even miraculous in those disorders ascribed to cold, 
thin, phlegmatic, and pituitous humours. This opinion 
may seem strange to young practitioners like Cuchillo; but 
it is right orthodox in the best and soundest systems: so 
that if persons of that description were capable of taking a 
philosophical view, instead of crying me down, they would 
become my most zealous advocates. 

In his rage, he never suspected me of drinking; for, to 
exasperate him still more against the little doctor, I had 
thrown into my recital some circumstances of my own addi¬ 
tion. Yet, engrossed as he was by what I bad told him, he 
could not help taking notice that I drank more water than 
usual that evening. 

In fact, the wine had made me very thirsty. Any one 
but Sangrado would have distrusted my being so very dry, 
as to swallow down glass after glass: but as for him, he took 
it for granted, in the simplicity of his heart, that I began to 
acquire a relish for aqueous potations. Apparently, Gil 
Bias, said he with a gracious smile, you have no longer such 
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a 'lislike to water As heaven is my judge! you quaff it off 
like nectar. It is no wonder, my friend. I was certain you 
would take a liking to tliat liquor. Sir. replied I, there is 
a tide in the affairs of men with my present lights. I would 
give all tlie wine in Valladolid for a pint of water. This 
answer delighted the doctor, who would not lose so fine an 
opportunity of expatiating on the excellence of water. He 
undertook to ring the changes once more m its praise, not 
like a hireling pleader, but as an enthusiast in the cause. 
.•\ thousand times, exclaimed he, a thousand and a thousand 
times of greater value, as being more innocent than our 
modern taverns, were those baths of ages past, whitlier the 
people went not shamefully to squander their fortunes and 
expose their lives, bv swilling themselves witli wine, but 
assembled there for the decent and economical amusement 
of drinking warm water. It is difficult enough to admire 
the patriotic forecast of those ancient |>oliticians, who 
established places of public resort, where water was dealt 
out gratis to all comers, and who confined wine to the shops 
of the apothecaries, that its use might be prohibited but 
under the direction of jihysicians. What a stroke of wisdom. 
It IS doubtless to preserve the seeds of that antique fru¬ 
gality, emblematic of the golden age. that persons are found 
to this day. like you an<l me, who drink nothing but water, 
and are persuaded they possess a prevention or a cure for 
every ailment, provided our warm water has never boiled; 
for I have obser\’cd that water, when it has boiled, is heavier, 
and sits less easily on the stomach. 

While he was holding forth thus eloquently, I was in 
danger more than once of splitting my sides with laughing. 
But Icontrivedtokeepmycounlenance: nay.more; tochime 
in with the doctor’s theory. I found fault with the use of 
wine, and pitied mankind for having contracted an unto¬ 
ward relish to so pernicious a beverage. Then, finding my 
thirst not sufficiently allayed, I filled a large goblet with 
water, and after having swilled it like a horse: Come, sir, 
said I to my master, let us drink plentifully of this beneficial 
liquor. Let us make those early establishments of dilution 
you so much regret, to live again in your house. He clapped 
his hands in ecstacy at these words, and preached to me for 
a whole hour about suffering no liquid but water to pass my 
lips. To confirm the habit, 1 promised to drink a large 
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quantity every evening: and, to keep my word with less 
violence to my private inclinations. I went to bed with a 
determined purpose of going to the tavern every day. 

The trouble I had got into at the grocer's did not dis¬ 
courage me from phlebotomizing and prescribing wann 
water in the usual course. Coming out of a house where I 
had been visiting a poet in a phrenzy, I was accosted in the 
street by an old woman who came up and asked me if I 
was a physician. I said yes. As that is the case, replied 
she, I entreat you with all humility to go along with me. 
My niece has been ill since yesterday, and I cannot con¬ 
ceive what is the matter with her. I followed the old lady 
to her house, where I was sliown into a very decent room, 
occupied by a femede who kept her bed. I went near, to 
consider her case. Her features struck me from the first, 
and I discovered beyond the possibility of a mistake, after 
having looked at her some little time, the she-adventurer 
who had played the part of Camilla so adroitly. For her 
part, she did not seem to recollect me at all. whether from 
the oppression of her disorder, or from my dress as a physi¬ 
cian rendering menot easy to be known again. I took her by 
the hand, to leel her pulse; and saw my ring upon her finger. 
I was all in a twitter at the discovery of a valuable, on which 
1 had a claim both in law and equity. Great was my long¬ 
ing to make a snatch at it; but considering that these fair 
ones would set up a great scream, and that Don Raphael or 
some other defender of injured innocence might rush in to 
their rescue, I laid an embargo on my privateering. I 
thought it best to come by my own in an honest way, and 
to consult Fabricio about the means. To this last course I 
stuck, in the meantime the old woman urged me to inform 
her with what disease her niece was troubled. I was not 
fool enough to o%vn my ignorance; on the contrary, I took 
upon myself as a man of science, and after my master's 
example, pronounced solemnly that the disorder accrued to 
the patient from the defect of natural perspiration; that 
consequently she must lose blood as soon as possible, be¬ 
cause if we could not open one pore, we always open another: 
and I finished my prescription with warm water, to do the 
thing methodically. 

I shortened ray visit as much as possible, and ran to the 
son of Nunez, whom I met just as he was going out on an 
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errand for his master. I told him my new adventure, and 
asked his ad\ice about lajdng an information against 
Camilla. Pooh! Nonsense! replied he; that would not bv 
the way to get your ring again. Those gentry think resti¬ 
tution double trouble. Call to mind your imprisonment at 
.\storga; your horse, your money, your very clothes, did not 
they all centre in the hands of justice? We must rather 
set our wits to work for the recovery of your diamond. I 
lake on myself the charge of inventing some stratagem for 
that purjioso. I will deliberate on it in my way to the 
hos[>ital, where 1 ha\ c to say but two words from my master 
to the purveyor. Do you wait for me at our house of call, 
and do not be on the fret; I will l>e with you shortly. 

I had waited, however, more than three hours at the 
a[)[>ointcd place, when he arrived. I did nut know him 
again at first Besides that he had changed his dress and 
platted his hair, a pair of false whiskers covered half his 
face. He wore an immense sword with a hilt of at least 
three feet in circumference, and marched at the head of 
fi\e men of as swaggering an air as himself, with bushy 
whiskers and long rapiers. Good day to you. Signor Gil 
Bias, said he by way of salutation; behold an alguazil upon 
a new construction, and marshalmen of like materials in 
these brave fellows rny companions. We have only to be 
shown where the woman lodges who purloined the diamond, 
and we will obtain restitution, take my word for it. 1 
hugged Fabricio at this discourse, which let me into the 
plot, and testified loudly my approval of the expedient. I 
paid my rcs{>ects also to the masquerading marshalmen. 
They were three servants and two journeymen barbers of 
his acquaintance, whom he had engaged to act this farce. I 
ordered wine to be served round to the detachment and we 
all went together at nightfall to Camilla’s residence. The 
door was shut, and we knocked. The old woman, taking 
my companions to be on the scent of justice, and knowing 
they would not come into that neighbourhood for nothing, 
was terribly frightened. Cheer up again, good mother. s.ud 
Fabricio;we are only come here upon a little business which 
will be soon settled. At these w-ords we made our entry, 
and found our way to the sick chamber, under the guidance 
of the old dowager who walked before us, and by favour of 
a wax taper which she carried in a silver candlestick. I took 
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the light, went to the bedside, and, making Camilla take 
particular notice of my features. Traitress, said I, call to 
mind the too credulous Gil Bias whom vou have deceived. 
Ah! thou wickedness personified, at last I ha%’e caught thee. 
The corregidor has taken down my deposition, and ordered 
this alguazil to arrest you. Come, officer, said I to Fabricio, 
do your duty. There is no need, replied he, swelling his 
voice, to inflame my severity. The face of that wretch is 
not new to me; she has long been marked with red letters in 
my pocket-book. Get up, my princess, dress your royal 
person with all possible dispatch. I will be your squire, and 
lodge you in durance vile, if you have no objection. 

At these words, Camilla, ill as she was, observing two 
marshalmen with large whiskers ready to drag her out of bed 
by mam force, sat up of herself, clasped her hands in an 
attitude of supplication; and looking at me ruefully, said. 
Signor Gil Bias, have compassion on me: I call as a witness 
to my entreaties the chaste mother whose virtues you in¬ 
herit. Guilty as I am, my misfortunes are greater than my 
crimes. I will give you back your diamond, so do not be 
my ruin. Speaking to this effect, she drew my ring from her 
finger, and gave it me back. But I told her my diamond 
was not enough, and that she must refund the thousand 
ducats they had embezzled in the ready-furnished lodging. 
Oh! as for your ducats, replied she, ask me not about them. 
That false-hearted deceiver, Don Raphael, whom I have not 
seen from that time to this, carried them off the very same 
night. 0 ho! my little darling, said Fabricio in his turn, 
that will not do, you had a hand in the robbery, whether 
you went snacks in the profit or no. You will not come off 
so cheaply. Your having been accessory to Don Raphael’s 
manoeuvres is enough to render you liable to an examina¬ 
tion. Your past life is very equivocal; and you must have a 
good deal upon your conscience. You will have the good¬ 
ness, if you please, just to step into the town jail, and there 
unburden yourself by a general confession. This good old 
lady shall keep you company; it is hard if she cannot tell a 
world of curious stories, such as Mr Corregidor will be de¬ 
lighted to hear. 

The two women, at these words, brought every engine of 
pity into play to soften us. They filled the air with cries, 
complaints, and lamentations. While the old woman on 
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her knees, sometimes to the aJguazil and sometimes to his 
attendants, endeavoured to melt their stubborn hearts. 
Camilla implored me, in the most touching terms, to save 
her from the hands of justice. I pretended to relent. 
Officer, said I to the son of Nunez, since I have got my 
■ iiamond. I do not much care about anything else. It 
would be no pleasure to me to be the means of pain to that 
poor woman; I want not the death of a sinner. Out upon 
you, answered he. you set up for humanity! you would make 
a bad tipstaff. I must do mv errand. My positive orders 
are to arrest these virgins of the sun; his honour the corre- 
gidor me.ins to make an example of them. Nav! for mercy's 
sake, replied 1, pay some little deference to my wishes, and 
slacken a little of your severity, on the ground of the present 
ilicsc fadi(^ are on the point of offering to your acceptance. 
Oh! that is another matter, rejoined he; that is what you 
may call a figure of rhetoric suited to all capacities and all 
occasions. Well, then, let us see. what have they to give 
me ? I have a pearl necklace, said Camilla, and drop ear¬ 
rings of considerable value. Yes; but. interrupted he 
roughly, if these articles are the produce of the Philippine 
Isles, I will have none of them. You may take them in 
perfect safety, replied she: I warrant them real. At the 
same time she ma<le the old woman bring a little box. 
whence she took out the necklace and ear-rings, which she 
put within the grasp of this incorruptible minister. Though 
he was much such a judge of jewellery' as myself, he had no 
doubt of the drops being real, as well as the pearls. These 
trinkets, said he, after having looked at them minutely, 
seem to be of good quality and fashion: and if the silver 
candlestick is tlirown into the bargain, I would not answer 
for my own honesty. You had better not, said I in my 
t»jrn to Camilla, for a trifle, reject so moderate and fair a 
composition. While uttering these words, I returned the 
taper to the old woman, and handed the candlestick over to 
Fabricio, who, stopping there because perhaps he espied 
nothing else that was portable in the room, said to the two 
women: Farewell, my dainty misses, set your hearts at rest, 
I will report you to his worship the corregidor, as purer 
than unsmutched snow. We can turn him round our finger; 
and never tell him the truth, but when we are not paid for 
our lies. 
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CHAPTER V 

SEQUEL OF THE FOREGOING ADVENTURE. GIL BLAS RE¬ 
TIRES FROM PRACTICE, AND FRO.M THE NEIGHBOUR¬ 
HOOD OF VALLADOLID. 

After having thus carried Fabricio's plan into effect, 
we took our leave of Camilla's lodging, hugging our¬ 
selves on a success beyond our expectation; for we had only 
reckoned on the ring. We carried off without ceremony all 
we could get besides. Far from making it a point of con¬ 
science not to steal from a description of ladies whose names 
are commonly associated with rogues, we thought to cover 
some scores of other sins by so meritorious an action. 
Gentlemen, said Fabricio, when we were in the street, my 
counsel is for returning to our tavern, and devoting the night 
to a regale. To-morrow we will sell the candlestick, the 
necklace, the drop ear-rings, and then share the prize 
money like brother adventurers, after which every man 
shall tramp home again, and make the best excuse he can 
to his master. His worship the alguazil’s idea seemed 
equally bright and judicious. We returned rank and file to 
the tavern, some in the pious hope of finding a plausible 
excuse for having slept abroad, others in a desperate in¬ 
difference about being turned out of doors without a 
character. 

We ordered a good supper to be got ready, and sat down 
to table with our physical and mental powers in full vigour. 
The relish was heightened by a thousand pleasant anecdotes. 
Fabricio, of all men in the world, having the happy knack 
of a chairman in a company of jovial spirits, kept the table 
in a roar. There escaped from him I know not how many 
charges of true Castilian wit, worth more eitherin theschools 
of philosophy or the exchange of commerce than the drug 
of Attic s^t. While we were in a full peal of laughter, we 
were made to laugh on the other side of our mou^s by an 
unforeseen occurrence. There appeared at table a man of 
no contemptible prowess, followed by two other as ill-looking 
dogs as ever existed. After this specimen we had three 
others, and reckoned up to a dozen, marching in by triplets. 
They were armed with carbines, swords, and bayonets. We 
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could not mistake their office, and were at no loss to guess 
their business. At first we had a mind to be refractor^-; liut 
they beset us in an instant, and kept us under, as much l>y 
tlieir numbers as by their weapons. Gentlemen, said the 
captain commandant in a jeering strain, I have been inform- 
e<l by what ingenious artifice you have recovered a ring 
from the custody of a lady no better than she should be. 
Undonliteiily, the device was admirable, and well deserves 
a civic crown; the patriotism of our police will not be found 
wanting, justice, with her lodgings to let for gentry of 
your descri[)tion. will not be deficient in her acknowle<Ig- 
ments for so brilliant a display of genius. The company 
to whom this introductory address was directed, looked a 
little sheepish on the occasion. Our countenances fell; and 
Camilla had her full revenge. Fabricio, however, though 
]iale and puzzled, made an attempt at a defence. Sir. said 
he. we did it in the innocence of our hearts, and of course we 
shall be forgiven this not immoral fraud ? What the devil, 
replied the commandant in a rage, do you call this a not 
immoral fraud ? Moral or immoral, it may bring you to the 
gallows. Besides that the power of restitution is too sacred 
to l>e assumed by the individual, you have made away with 
a candlestick, a necklace, and a pair of drop car-rings; and 
what is worse, you have committed your rascalities in the 
livery of the law. Scoundrels dressing themselves up like 
the pillars of morality to undermine its very foundation! I 
sliall wish you much joy if you are condemned to nothing 
worse tlian mowing the salt marsh. When he had im¬ 
pressed it on our convictions that the affair was even 
more serious than our first fears, we threw ourselves 
on his mercy, and implored him to have pity on our tender 
years, but his stubborn heart was relentless. He rejected 
moreover the proposal of relinquishing the necklace, ear¬ 
rings. and candlestick: nay, he was deaf to the rhetoric of 
my ring: perhaps because I offered it before too many 
witnesses; in short, he was the most obdurate dog of his 
kennel. He ordered my companions to be handcuffed, and 
sent us in a body to the public prison. As we were on our 
way, one of the marshalmen acquainted me that Camilla’s 
old vixen, suspecting us not to be licensed scouts of justice, 
had dogged us to the tavern: and ha\ing satisfied her doubts, 
in revenge informed against us to the patrole. 
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We were searched in the first instance. Away went the 
necklace, the ear-rings, and the candlestick. They picked 
my pocket of my ring, and my ruby of the Philippine Isles; 
without even sparing the lew fees I had received in the fore¬ 
noon for my prescriptions: so that it was plain trade was 
carried on by the same firm at Valladolid as at Astorga, and 
that all these reformers held the same creed. While they 
nfled me of my trinkets and money, the lord in waiting of 
the patrole made known our adventure to the inferior agents 
of legal rapine. The trespass appeared so audacious that 
the majority voted it capital. A few kind souls were of 
opinion that we might come off for two hundred lashes a 
piece, with a few years on board the galleys. Waiting his 
lordship's sentence, we were locked up in a cell, where we 
lay upon straw, spread over our stable like a litter for 
horses. There might we have foddered for an age. and at 
liist have been turned out to grass in the galleys, if on the 
morrow Signor Manuel Ordonnez had not got wind of our 
affair, and determined to release Fabricio; which he could not 
do without making a general gaol delivery. He was a man 
of the first credit in the town; his interest was e.xcrted for 
us, and partly by his own influence, and partly by that of his 
friends, he obtained our enlargement at the end of three 
days. But the period of delivery is always moulting time 
with gaol birds; the candlestick, the necklace, the ear-rings, 
my ring, and the ruby, all was left behind. One could not 
help repeating those excellent lines of Virgil, beginning with 
Sic V05 non vobis. 

As soon as we were at liberty we returned to our masters. 
Doctor Sangrado received me kindly; My poor Gil Bias, said 
he, it was but this morning I was acquainted with thy mis¬ 
fortune. I was just setting about an active canvass for 
thee. We must derive comfort from adversity, my friend, 
and attach ourselves more than ever to the practice of 
physic. I affirmed that to be my intention; and in truth I 
laid about me. Far from wanting employment, it happened 
by a kind providence, as my master had foretold, to be a 
very sickly season. The smallpox and a malignant fever 
took alternate possession of the town and the suburbs. All 
the physicians in Valladolid had their share of business, and 
we not the least. We saw eight or ten patients a day; so 
that the kettle was kept on the simmer, and the blood in the 
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action of transpiring. But things will happen cross: they 
died to a man. either by our fault or their owm. If their case 
was hopeless, we were not to blame; and if it was not hofie- 
less, they were. Three visits to a patient was the length of 
our tether. About the second, we sometimes ran foul of the 
undertaker; or when we had been more fortunate than usual, 
the {*atient had got no further than the point of death. As 
1 was but a young [ihysician, not yet hanlened to the trade 
of an assassin. 1 grieved over the melancholy issue of my 
own theory and practice. Sir. said I, one evening to Doctor 
Sangrado. I call heaven to witness on the spot that I have 
never strayed from your infallible method; and yet 1 have 
never savetl a patient; one would think they <lied out of 
sj>ite, and were on the other si<lc of the great medical ques¬ 
tion. This very day I came across two of them, going into 
the country to be buried. My good lad. replied he, my 
expenence nearly comes to the same |>oint. It is but seldom 
I have the pleasure of curing my kind and partial friends. 
If I had less confidence in my principles. I should think my 
prescriptions had set their faces against the work they were 
intended to perfonn. If you will take a hint. sir. replied I. 
we had better vary our system. Let us give, by way of 
oxponment. chemical preparations to our patients; the 
worst they can do is to tread in the steps of our pure dilutions 
and our phlebotomizing evacuations. I would willingly 
give it a trial, rejoined he, if it were a matter of indifference, 
but I have published on the practice of bleeding and the use 
of drenches: would you have me cut the throat of my own 
fame as an author! Oh! you are in the right, resumed 1; 
our enemies must not gain this triumph over us; they 
would say that you were out of conceit with your own 
systems, and would min your reputation for consistency. 
Perish the people, perish rather our nobility and clergy! 
But let us go on in the old path. After all, our brethren of 
the faculty, with all their tenderness about bleeding, have 
no patent for longevity any more than ourselves; and we 
may set off their drugs against our specifics. 

We went on working double tides, and did so much exe¬ 
cution, that in less than six weeks we made as many 
widows and orphans as the siege of Troy. The plague must 
have got into Valladolid by the number of funerals. Day 
after day came some father or other to know what was 
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become of his son. who was last seen in our hands; or else a 
stupid fellow of an uncle, who had a foolish hankering alter 
a deceased nephew. With respect to the nephews and 
sons, on whose uncles and fathers we had equalized our 
system of destruction, they thought that least said was 
soonest mended. Husbands were altogether on their good 
behaviour, they would not spht a hair about the loss of a 
wife or two. The real sufferers to whose reproaches we 
were exposed, were sometimes quite savage in their grief; 
without being mealy-mouthed in their expressions, they 
called us blockheads and assassins. I was concerned at 
their bad language; but my master, who was up to every 
circumstance, listened to their abuse with the utmost indif- 
lerence. Yet I might have grown as callous as himself to 
popular reproach, if heaven, interposing its shield between 
the invalids of Valladolid and one of their scourges, had 
not providentially raised up an incident to disgust me with 
medicine, which from the outset had been disgusted with me. 

The idle fellows about town assembled ever>’ day in our 
neighbourhood for a game of tennis. Among the number 
was one of those professed bullies who set up for great Dons, 
and are the complete cocks of the tennis-court. He was 
a Biscayan, and assumed the title of Don Roderic de Mon¬ 
dragon. His age might be about thirty. His size was 
somewhat above the common, but he was lean and bony. 
Besides two sparkling little eyes rolling about in his head 
and throwing out defiance against all bystanders, a very 
broad nose came in between a pair of red whiskers, which 
turned up like a hook as high as the temples. His phrase¬ 
ology was so rough and uncouth that the very sound of his 
voice would throw a quiet man into an ague. This tyrant 
over both the rackets and the game was lord paramount in 
all disputes between the players; and there was no appeal 
from his decisions, but at the risk of receiving a challenge 
the next day. Precisely as I have drawn Signor Don 
Roderic, whom the Don in the foreground of his titles could 
never make a gentleman, Signor Don Roderic was sweet 
upon the mistress of the tennis court. She was a woman 
of forty, in good circumstances, as charming as forty can 
well be, just entering on the second year of her widowhood. 
I know not how he made himself agreeable; certainly not by 
his exterior recommendations, but probably by that within 
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which passeth show. However that might be, she took a 
fancy to him, and began to turn her thoughts towards tlie 
holy state of matrimony; but while that great event was in 
agitation, for the punishment of her sins slie was taken with 
a malignant fever, and with me for a physician. Had the 
disorder been ever so slight, mv practice would have made a 
serious job of it. At the expiration of four days there was 
not a dry eve in the tennis court. The mistress joined the 
otjtward-bound colony of my patients, and her family 
administered to her effects. Don Roderic, distracted at the 
loss of his mistress, or rather disappointed of a good estab- 
lislunent, was not satisfied with fretting and fuming at me, 
but swore he would run me through the body, or even frown 
me into a nonentity. A good-natured neighbour apprised 
me of this vow. with a caution to keep at home, for fear of 
coming across this devil of a fellow. This warning, though 
taken in good part, was a source of anxiety and apprehen¬ 
sion. I was eternally fancying the enraged Biscayan laving 
siege to the outworks of my citadel. There was no getting 
a moment's respite from alarm. This circumstance weaned 
me from the practice of medicine, and I thought of nothing 
but deliverance from my horrors. On went my em¬ 
broidered suit once more. Taking leave of my master, who 
did all he could to detain me, I got out of town with the 
dawn, not heedless of that terrible Don Roderic, who might 
waylay me on the road. 


CHAPTER VI 

ms ROUTE PROM VALLADOLID. WITH A DESCRIPTION OF HIS 

FELLOW-TRAVELLER 

I TRUDGED on at a great rate, and looked behind from 
time to time, to see if that dreadful Biscayan was not follow¬ 
ing me. My imagination was so engrossed by the fellow, 
that he haunted me in every tree and bush; my heart was 
in my mouth for fear at every foot-fall. But I took courage 
again at the distance of about a league, and went on more 
gently towards Madrid, whither I proposed directing my 
steps. I had no attachment to Valladolid. All my regret 
was at tearing myself from Fabricio, my dear Pylades, of 
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whom I had not so much as taken my leave. It was no 
grievance to give up physic; on the coniiary. I pra\c*d 
heaven to forgive me for having tampered with it I 

did not count over the contents of my purse with less 
pleasure, because they were the wages of murder. In this 
I took after those ladies who retire with a fortune to lead 
pious lives, and tliink it hard if theymaynot fatten religious¬ 
ly on the hard earnings of their libertine profession, 1 had, 
in rials, somewhere about the value of five ducats, and this 
was the sum total of my property. With these I designed 
repairing to Madrid, where I had no doubt of finding a good 
service. Besides, I wished above all things to be in that 
magnificent city, the boasted epitome of the world and all 
its wonders. 

While I was recollecting what I had heard of it. and en¬ 
joying beforehand the pleasures it affords. I heard the voice 
of a man coming after me. and singing till he had scraped 
his throat. He had a wallet on his back, a guitar sus¬ 
pended from his neck, and a long sword by his side. He 
got on at such a rate, as soon to overtake me. Who should it 
be but one of the two journeymen barbers with whom I had 
been in gaol for the adventure of the ring. We knew one 
another at once, though we had shifted our dresses, and 
were in a thousand mar\’els at meeting so unexpectedly on 
the highway. If I testified my delight at having sucli a 
fellow-traveller, he seemed on his side to feel an excess of 
rapture at the renewal of our acquaintance. I told him 
why I had left Valladolid, and he trusted his own secret to 
me in return, by stating himself to have had a little brush 
with his master, on which they had taken an everlasting 
leave of one another. Had it been my pleasure, continued 
he, to have taken up my abode longer in Valladolid, ten 
shops would take me in for one that would have turned me 
out; since, vanity apart, I may safely say there is not a 
barber in all Spain better qualified to shave all sorts of 
beards, with the grain or against the grain, and to curl a 
pair of whiskers. But I could no longer fight against a 
hankering after my native place, whence I departed full ten 
years since. I wish to inhale a little of my own country 
air, and to learn the present situation of my family. I shall 
be among them the day after to-morrow, at a place called 
Olm^do, a populous village on this side of Segovia, 
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I r-’-^olved on accompanying this barber home, and going 
to S(. la (or tlic chance of a cast to Madrid. We began 
ontertaming one anotlier with indifferent subjects as we 
'vent along. 7 he young fellow was perfectly good-humovir- 
cd, witti a ready wit. .\fter an hour’s convers.ation, he 
asked me if I was hungry. I referred him to the first house 
of call for my answer. To stop dilapidations till we ect 
there, said he. we rnav renew our tenn by a little breakfast 
from my wallet. Wlicn I am on a lourney I am always my 
own caterer. None of your woollen drapery, nor linen 
drapery, nor any of your frippery or trumpery. I hate 
ostentation. My wallet contains nothing but a little exer¬ 
cise for my gnndcrs, my razors, and a wash-ball, I ex¬ 
tolled his discretion, and agreed with all my heart to tlie 
bargain he proposed. Myai)pctite was keen and sharp set 
for a comfortable meal; after what he had said. I could ex¬ 
pect no less. We drew aside a little from tlie high road, and 
sat down upon the grass. There my little journcyn^an 
barber laid out his provisions, consisting of five or six 
onions, with some scraps of bread and cheese; but the best 
lot in the auction was a little leathern bottle, full, as he said, 
of choice, delicate wine. Though the solids were not very 
relishing, the calls of hunger did not allow either of us to be 
ilainty; and we emptied the bottle too, containing about 
two pints of a wine one could not recommend without some 
remorse of conscience. We then rose from table and set out 
again on the tramp in high glee. The barber, who had heard 
some little snatches of my story from Fabricio. entreated 
me to furnish him with the whole from the best authority. 
It was impossible to refuse so munificent a host; I therefore 
gave him the satisfaction he required. In my turn I called 
on him, as an acknowledgment of my frankness, to com¬ 
municate the leading circumstances of his terrestrial pere¬ 
grinations. Oh! as for my adventures, exclaimed he, they 
are scarcely worth recording, a mere catalogue of common 
occurrences. Nevertheless, since we have nothing else to 
do, I will run over the narrative, such as it is. At the 
same time he entered on the recital nearly in the following 
terms. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE JOURNEYMAN BARBER’S STORY 

I TAKE up my taJe from the origin of things. My grand¬ 
father, Ferdinand Perez de la Fuenta, barber-general to the 
village of Olm^do for fifty years, died, leaving tour sons. 
The eldest, Nicholas, succeeded to the shop, and lathered 
himself into the good graces of the customers. Bertrand, 
the next, having taken a fancy to trade, set up for a mercer; 
and Thomas, who was the third, turned schoolmaster. As 
for the fourth, by name Pedro, feeling within himself the 
high destinies of learning, he sold a dirty acre or two which 
fell to his share, and went to settle at Madrid, where he 
hoped one day to distinguish himself by his genius and 
erudition. The other three brothers would not part; they 
fixed their quarters at OlmMo, marrying peasants' daugh¬ 
ters. who brought their husbands very little dowry, except 
an annual present of a chopping young rustic. They had 
a most public-spirited emulation in child-bearing. My 
mother, the barber’s wife, favoured the world with a con¬ 
tribution of six within the first five yeare of her marriage. I 
was among the number. My father initiated me betimes 
in the mysteries of shaving: and when he saw me grown up 
to the age of fifteen, laid this wallet across my shoulders, 
presented me with a long sword, and said—Go, Diego, you 
are now qualified to gain your own livelihood; go and travel 
about. You want a little acquaintance with the world to 
give you a polish, and improve you in your art. Off with 
you! and do not return to Olm^do till you have made the 
tour of Spain, nor let me hear of you till that isaccomplished. 
Finishing with this injunction, he embraced me with father¬ 
ly afiection, and shoved me out of doors by the shoulders. 

Such were the parting benedictions of my sire. As for 
my mother, who had more the touch of nature in her 
manners, she seemed to feel somewhat at my departure. 
She dropped a few tears, and even slipped a ducat by stealth 
into my hand. Thus was I sent from Olm^do into the wide 
world, and took the road of Segovia. I did not go two 
hundred yards without stopping to examine my bag. I 
had a tninrf to view its contents, and to know the precise 
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amount of my possessions. There I found a case with two 
razors, which must have travelled post over the chins of 
ten generations, t)y the e\adence of their wear and tear, 
with a strap to set them, and a bit of soap. In addition to 
this, a coarse sliirt quite new, a pair of my father's shoes 
(juite old, and what rejoiced me more than all the rest, a 
rouleau of twenty rials in a linen bag. Behold the sum 
total of my personals. You may conclude master Nicholas, 
the barber, to have reckoned a good deal on my ingenuity, 
by his turning me adrift with so slender a pro%’ision. Vet a 
ducat and twenty rials, by way of fortune, was enough to 
turn the head of a young man unaccustomed to money con¬ 
cerns. I fancied my stock of cash inexhaustible: and pur¬ 
sued my journey in the sunshine of brilliant anticipation, 
looking from time to time at the hilt of my rapier, while the 
blade was striking ag.iinst the calf of my leg at every step, 
or tripping up my heels. 

In the evening I reached the village of Ataquin^s with a 
very catholic stomach. I put up at the inn; and, as if I 
meant to spend freely, asked, in a lofty tone, what there was 
for supper. The landlord examined my pretensions with 
Ills eye, and finding according to what cloth my coat was 
cut. said with true publican's civility—Yes. yes. my worthy 
master, you shall have no reason to complain; we will treat 
you like a lord. With this assurance, he showed me into a 
little room, whither he brought me, a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, a ragout made of a great he cat. on which I 
feasted with as famous an appetite as if it had been hare or 
rabbit. This excellent dish was washed down by so choice a 
wine, that the king had no better in liis cellars. I found out, 
however, that it was pricked; but this was no hindrance to 
my doing it as much honour as the lie cat. The last article 
in this entertainment for a lord was a bed better adapted to 
drive sleep away than to invite it. Figrire it to yourself 
about the width of a coffin, and so short that I could not 
stretch my legs, though none of the longest. Besides, 
there was neither mattress nor feather bed, but merely a 
little straw sewed up in a sheet folded double, which was 
laid down clean for every hundredth traveller, and served 
the other ninety-nine, one after another, without washing. 
Nevertheless, in such a bed, with a stomach distended to 
a surfeit by fricasseed cat, and then raked by sour wine. 
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thanks to youth and a good constitution, I slept soundly, 
and passed the night without being disturbed. 

On the following day when I had breakfasted, and paid the 
reckoning as I had been treated, like a lord. I made but one 
stage to Segovia. On my arrival. 1 had the good fortune to 
find a shop, where they took me in for my board and lodging; 
but I staid there only six months: a journeyman barber, 
with whom I got acquainted, was going to Madrid, and drew 
me in to set off with him. I had no difficulty in procuring 
a situation on the same footing as at Segovia. I got into a 
shop of the very best custom. It is true, it was near the 
church of the Holy Cross, and that the neighbourhood of the 
Prince's Theatre brought a great deal of business. My 
master, two stirring fellows, and myself, could scarcely 
lather the chins of the people who came to be shaved. They 
were of all trades and conditions; among the rest, players 
and authors. One day, two fiersons of the last description 
happened to meet. They began conversing about the poets 
and pieces in vogue, when one of them mentioned my uncle's 
name: a circumstance which drew my attention more par¬ 
ticularly to their discourse. Don Juan de Zavaleta, said 
one. will never do any good as an author. A man of a cold 
genius, without a spark of fancy! he has written himself 
down at a terrible rate by his last publication. And Louis 
Velez de Guevara, said the other, what has he done ? A fine 
work to bring before the public I Was there ever anything 
so wretched ? They mentioned I know not how many poets 
besides, whose names I have forgotten: I only recollect 
that they said no good of them. As for my uncle, they 
made a more honourable mention of him, agreeing that he 
was a personage of merit. Yes, said one. Don P^dro de la 
Fuenta is an excellent author; there is a sly humour in 
his compositions, blended wdth solid sense, which com¬ 
municates an attic poignancy to their general effect. I am 
not surprised at his popularity both in court and city, nor 
at the pensions settled on him by the great. Formany years 
past, said the other, he has enjoyed a very large income. 
He lives at the Duke de Medina Celi’s table, and has an 
apartment in his house, so that he is at no expense; he must 
be very well in the world. 

I lost not a syllable of what these poets were sa 5 fing about 
my uncle. We had leamt in the family, that he made a 
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noise in Madrid by liis works: some travellers, passing 
through Olm^do. had told us so; but as he took no notice of 
us, and seemed to have weaned himself from all natural ties, 
we on our side lived in a state of perfect indifference al>out 
him Yet nature will jirevail: as soon as I had heard that 
he was in a fair way. and had learned where he lived. I was 
tempted to go anti call upon him. One thing staggered me 
a little, the literati had styled him Don P6dro. This don 
was an awkwanl circumstance; 1 had my doubts whether 
he might iirit be some other poet of the name, anti not my 
uncle. Vet that apfirehension did not damp my ardour. 1 
thought he might have been ennobled for his wit, and deter¬ 
mined to pay him a visit. For this purpose, with my 
master’s leave, I tricked myself out one morning as well as I 
could, and sallie<l from our shop, a little proud ol being 
nephew to a man who had gaine<l so high a character by 
his genius. Barbers are not the most diffident people in the 
world I began to conceive no mean opinion of myself; and 
riding the high horse with all the arrogance of greatness, in¬ 
quired my way to the Duke de Medina Celi's palace. 1 rang 
at the gate, and s,iid 1 wanted to speak with Signor Don 
P(5dro dc la Fuenta. The porter pointed with his finger to 
a narrow staircase at the fag end of the court, and answered 
—Go up there, then knock at the first door on your right. 
I did as he directed me; and knocked at a door. It was 
openeil by a young man, whom I asked if those were the 
apartments of Signor Don P<5dro de la Fuenta. Yes, 
answered he. but you cannot S|>eak to him at j'resent. I 
should be very glad, said I, just to say. How are you? I 
bring him news of his family. An you brought him news of 
the pojic, replied he, I could not introduce you just now. 
He is writing, and whiL his wits are at work, he must not 
be disturbed. He will not be able to receive company till 
noon; take a turn, and come back about that time. 

I departed, and walked about town all the morning, in¬ 
cessantly meditating on the reception my uncle would give 
me. I think, said I within myself, he will be overjoyed to 
see me. I measured his feelings by my own. and prepared 
myself for a very affecting discovery. 1 returned punctu¬ 
ally to the api>ointed hour. You are just in time, said the 
serv-ant: my master was going out. Wait here a moment: 
1 will announce you. With these words, he left me in the 
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antechamber. He returned almost immediately, and 
showed me into his master's room. The face struck me all 
at once as a family likeness. To be sure he was the very 
image of my uncle Thomas; they might have been taken for 
twins. I bowed down to the ground, and introduced my¬ 
self as the son of Master Nicholas de la Fuenta, the barber 
of Olm^o. I likewise informed him, that I had been 
working at my father's trade in Madrid, for these three 
weeks, as a journeyman, and intended making the tour of 
Spain to complete my education. While I was speaking, 
my uncle was evidently in a brown study. He seemed to 
doubt whether he should disown me at once, or get rid of 
me with some little sacrifice to decency. The latter course 
he adopted. Affecting the affable; Well, my good kinsman, 
how are your father and your uncles ? Do they get on in 
the world ? I began thereupon by laying before him the 
family knack at propagation. All the children, male and 
female, called over by their names, with their godfathers 
and godmothers included in the list! He took no e.xtrava- 
gant interest in the particulars of my tale; but leading to 
his own purposes. Diego, replied he, I am quite of your 
mind. You should go from place to place, and see a 
variety of practice. I would not have you tarry longer at 
Madrid: it is a very dangerous residence for youth; you 
may get into bad habits, my sweet fellow. Other towns 
will suit you better; the state of society in the provinces is 
more patriarchal and philosophical. Determine on emigra¬ 
tion ; and when your departure is fixed, come and take your 
leave. 1 will contribute a pistole to the tour of Spain. 
With this kind assurance, he handed me out of the room, and 
sent me packing. 

I had not worldly wisdom enough to find out that he 
wanted to get quit of me. I went back to our shop, and 
gave my master an account of the visit I had paid. He 
looked no deeper than myself into Signor Don PMro's 
motives, and observed: I cannot help differing from your 
worthy uncle, so far from advising you to travel the pro¬ 
vinces, the real thing would be. in my opinion, to give you 
a comfortable settlement in this city. He is hand in glove 
with the first people; it is an easy matter for him to establish 
you in a great family; and that is a fortune at once. Struck 
with this lucky discovery, which seemed to settle the point 
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without difficulty. I called on my uncle again two days 
afterw;ir(ls. and made a modest proposal to him for a situa¬ 
tion about some leading character at court. But the hint 
was not taken kindiv. A proud man, living at free quarters 
ariH'Dii the groat, and dining with them in a family party, 
<lui not exactly wish that, while he was sitting at my lord's 
table, his ne[>hew should he a guest in the servants' hall. 
Little Ifiego might bring a scandal on Signor Don Pedro. 
He liad no hesitation, therefore, in fairly turning me out of 
doors, and that with a flea in my ear. What, you little 
rascal, said he in a fit of extravagance, do you mean to re- 
liiujuish your calling? Begone, 1 consign you to the 
reptile whose pernicious counsels will be your ruin. Take 
your leave of these premises, and never set your foot on 
them again, or you shall have the reception you deserve! 

I was absolutely stunned at this language, and still more at 
the peremptory tone my uncle assumed. With tears in my 
eyes I withdrew, quite overcome by his seventy. Yet, as I 
had always been lively and confident in my temper. I soon 
wijied away my tears. My grief was even turned into re¬ 
sentment. and 1 determined to take no further notice of this 
unnatural relative, whose kind olfices I had hitherto been 
contented to want. 

My attention was henceforth directed to the cultivation 
of my professional talent; I was quite a plodding fellow at 
my trade. I scraped away all day; and in the evening, by 
way of relief to iny scraping, I twanged the guitar. My 
master on that instrument was an old Senor Escudero whom 
I shaved. He taught me music in return; and he was an 
adept. To be sure he had formerly been a chorister in a 
cathedral. His name was Marcos de Obregon. He was 
a man of the world, with good natural parts and acquired 
knowledge, which jointly induced him to fix on me as an 
ado[)ted son. He was engaged as an attendant on a phy¬ 
sician's lady, resident within thirty yards of our house. I 
wont to him in the evening, when shop was shut, and we 
two, sitting on the threshold of the door, made up a little 
concert not displeasing to the neighbourhood. It was not 
that our voices were very fine; but in thrumming on the 
catgut, wc made a pretty regular accompaniment to our 
duel, and filled up the harmony sufficiently for the gratifica¬ 
tion of our hearers. Our music was particularly agreeable 
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to Donna Mergelina. the physician’s wife; she came into the 
passage to hear us. and sometimes encored us in her favour¬ 
ite airs. Her husband did not interfere with her amuse¬ 
ment. Though a Spaniard and in years, he was not pos¬ 
sessed with jealousy; besides, his profession took up all 
his time; and as became home in the evening, worn out with 
his numerous visits, he went to bed at an early hour, without 
troubling himself about his wife or our concerts. Possiblv, 
if he thought about them at all, he might consider them as 
little likely to produce dangerous consequences. He had 
an additional security in his wife. Mergelina was young 
and handsome with a witness; but of so fierce a modestv. 
that she started at the very shadow of a man. How could 
he take umbrage at an amusement of so harmless and 
decorous a nature? He gave us leave to sing our hearts out. 

One evening, as I came to the physician's door, intending 
to take my usual recreation, I found the old squire waiting 
for me. He took me by the hand: saying that he wished to 
take a little walk with me before we struck up our little 
concert. At the same time he drew me aside into a by¬ 
street, where, finding an opportunity of opening his mind; 
Diego, my good lad, said he with a melancholy air, I want to 
give you a hint in private. I much fear, my good and 
amiable youth, that we shall both have reason to repent of 
beguiling our evenings with little musical parties at my 
master’s door. Rely on my sincere friendship: I do not 
grudge your lessons in singing and on the guitar; but if I 
could have foreseen the storm now brewing, in the name of 
charity I I would have selected some other spot to commu¬ 
nicate my instructions. This address alarmed me. I 
entreated the gentle squire to be more explicit, and to tell 
me what we had to fear; for I was no Hector, and the tour 
of Spain was not yet finished. I will relate to you, replied 
he, what it concerns you to know, that you may take the 
proper measure of our present danger. 

When I got into the service of the physician, about a year 
ago, he said one morning, after having introduced me to 
his wife: There, Marcos, you see your mistress; that is the 
lady you are to accompany in all her peregrinations. 1 was 
smitten with Donna Mergelina; she was lovely in the ex¬ 
treme, a model for an artist, and her principal attraction 
was the pleasantness of her deportment Honoured sir. 
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replied I to the physician, it is too great a happiness to be in 
the train of so charming a lady. My answer was taken 
amiss by Mergehna, who said rather crustily. A pleasant 
gentleman this! He is perfectly free and easy. Believe 
me! Hjs fine speeches may go a begging for me. These 
words, dropped from such lovely lips, seemed rather incon¬ 
sistent : the manners and ideas of bumpkins and dairy-maids 
. oupled with all the graces of the most lovely woman in the 
world! As for her luisband. he was used to her ways: and 
hugging himself on the unrivalled character of his nb. Mar¬ 
cos. said he, my wife is a miracle of chastity. Then, observ¬ 
ing her put on her veil, and make herself ready to go to 
Mass, he told me to attend on her at church. \Ve were no 
sooner in the street than we met. and it was no wonder, 
blades who. struck with Donna Mergelina’s genteel carriage, 
told her a thousan<l flattering tales as they passed by. She 
was not backward in her answers; but silly and ill-timed, 
beyond what you can conceive. They were all in amaze, 
and could not imagine how a woman should take it amiss to 
be complimented. Why really 1 madam, said I to her at 
first, you had better be silent, or shut your ears to their 
addresses, than reply with asperity. No. no, replied she: I 
will teach these coxcombs that I am not a woman to put up 
with impertinence. In short, her absurdity went so far. 
that I could not help telling her my mind, at the hazard of 
her displeasure. I gave her to understand, yet with the 
greatest possible caution, that she was unjust to Nature, 
whose handiwork she marred by her preposterous ferocity; 
that a woman of mild and polished manners might inspire 
love without the aid of beauty: whereas the loveliest of the 
sex. divested of female softness, was in danger of becoming 
the public scorn. To this ratiocination, I added collateroJ 
arguments, always directed to the amendment of her 
manners. After having moralized to no purpose, I was 
afraid my freedom might exasperate my mistress, and draw 
upon me some taunting repartee. Nevertheless she did not 
mutiny against my advice: but silently rendered it of no 
avail, and thus we went on from day to day. 

I was weary of pointing out her errors to no purpose, and 
gave her up to the ferocious temperament of her nature. 
Yet, could you think it ? the savage humour of that proud 
woman is entirely changed within these two months. She 
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has a kind word for all the world, and manners the most 
accommodating. It is no longer the same Mergelina who 
gave such homelv answers to the compliments of her swains: 
she is become assailable by flattery; loves to be told she is 
handsome, that a man cannot look at her without pashng 
for it: her ears itch for fine speeches, and she is become a 
very woman. Such a change is almost inconceivable: and 
the best of the joke is, that you are the worker of this un¬ 
paralleled miracle. Yes. my dear Diego, it is you who have 
transformed Donna Mergelina: you have softened down the 
tigress into a domestic animal; in a word, you have made 
her feel. I have observed it more than once; and never 
trust my knowledge of the sex, if she is not desperately in 
love with you. Such, my dear boy, is the melancholy news 
I have to communicate, the awkward predicament in wliich 
we stand. 

I do not see. said I in my turn to the old man. that there 
is anything so melancholy in this accident, or any peculiar 
awkwardness in being the object of a pretty woman’s par¬ 
tiality. Ah ! Diego, replied he, you arpie like a young man: 
you only see the bait, without guarding against the hook: 
pleasure is your lure: while my thoughts are directed to the 
unpleasant circumstances attending it. Murder will out. 
If you go on singing at our door, you will provoke Mergelina’s 
passion; and she probably, losing all command over herself, 
will betray her weakness to her husband, Doctor Oloroso. 
That wretched husband, so complying now that he tliinks 
there is no ground for jealousy, will run wild, take signal ven¬ 
geance upon her, and perhaps play some dog's trick or other 
to you and me. Well, then 1 rejoined I, your reasons shall 
be conclusive with me. and your sage counsels my rule. 
Lay down the line of conduct I am to adopt for the preven¬ 
tion of any left-handed catastrophe. We will have no more 
concerts, was his peremptory decree. Do not show your¬ 
self any more to my mistress: when the sight of you does 
not inflame her, she will recover her composure. Stay 
within doors: I will call in upon you. and we will torture the 
guitar with impunity. With all my heart, said I, and 1 will 
never set my foot again in your premises. In good truth, I 
was determined to serenade no longer before the physician's 
door, but henceforth to keep within the precincts of my shop, 
since my attractions as a man were so formidable. 
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In the meantime good Squire Marcos, with all his pru* 
donee, experienced in the course of a few days that the plan 
he had devised to quench Donna Mergelina’s flame produced 
.1 directly opposite effect. The lady on the second night not 
hearing me sing, asked why we had discontinued our con¬ 
certs, and the reason of my absence. He told her I was so 
bus\- as nut to have a moment to spare for relaxation. She 
seemed s itisficd with that excuse, and for three days longer 
bore the disappointment of all her hopes like a heroine; but 
•it the end of tliat period, my martyr to the tender passion 
tost all p.iticnce, and saitl to her conductor—You are playing 
f.ilse witli me. Marcos; Diego has not discontinued his visits 
wi tliou t a cause. This inyster\' must be unravelled. Speak, 
1 commanil you; conceal nothing from me. Madam, 
answered he. making use of another subterfuge, since the 
inith must be told, it has often happened to him to find the 
doth taken away at home after the concert; he cannot run 
tlie risk any longer of going to bed without his supj>er. 
W'liat. without his supper! exclaimed she in an agony, why 
did not you tell me so sooner ? Go to bed without his supper 1 
Dhl the poor little sufferer! Go to him this instant, and let 
liim come again this evening; he shall not go home starving 
.my more, there shall always be a luncheon for him. 

What do I hear ? said the squire, affecting astonishment 
at this language; oh heaven, what a reverse! Is this you, 
madam, and are these your sentiments? Well-a-day! 
Since when are you so compassionate and tender-hearted ? 
Since, replied she significantly, since you have lived in this 
house, or rather since you disapproved my disdainlul 
manners, and have laboured to soften the acrimony of 
my temper. But, alasi added she, in a melting mood. I 
liavc gone from one extreme to the other. Proud and in¬ 
sensible as I was, I am become too susceptible, too tender. 
I am enamoured of your young friend Diego, and I cannot 
help myself; his absence, far from allaying my ardour, only 
adds fuel to the fire. Is it possible, resumed the old man, 
that a young fellow with neither face nor person should 
have inspired so strong a passion ? I could make allowances 
for your feelings, if they had been set afloat by some noble¬ 
man of distinguished merit. . . . .Ah! Marcos, interrupted 
Mergclina, I am not like the rest of my sex; or rather, spite 
of your long experience, your penetration is but shallow if 
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you fancy merit to have much share in our choice. Judrinp 
by myself, we all leap before we look. Love is a mental 
derangement, forcibly drawing all our views and attach¬ 
ments into one vortex; a species of hydrophobia. Have 
done then with your hints that Diego is not worthy of my 
tenderness; that he has it is enough, to invest him witli a 
thousand perfections too aetlicriaJ for your gross sight, and 
perhaps too unsubstantial for any but a lover’s perception. 
In vain you disparage his features or his stature; in my eyes 
he was created to undo, and encircled by the hand of Nature 
with the glories of the opening day. Nay, more, there is a 
thrilling sweetness in his voice; his touch on the guitar has 
the taste of an amateur, and the execution of a professor. 
But, madam, subjoined Marcos, do you consider who Diego 
is? The meanness of his station. . . . My owm is vcn,’little 
better, interrupted she again; though were I of noble birth, 
it would make no difference in my sensations. 

The result of that conference was tliat the squire, conclud¬ 
ing he should make no impression on the mind of liismistress, 
gave over struggling with her obstinacy, as a skilful pilot 
runs before the storm, though it carries him out to sea from 
liis intended port. He did more: to satisfy his patroness he 
paid me a visit, took me aside, and after having related what 
had passed between them—You see. Diego, said he, that we 
cannot dispense with the performance of our concerts at 
Mergelina’s door. Absolutely, my friend, that lady must see 
you again; otherwise she may commit some act of despera¬ 
tion fatal to her good name. I was not inexorable, but an¬ 
swered Marcos that I would attend with my guitar early in 
the evening: and dispatched him to his mistress with the 
happy tidings. He executed his office, and the impassioned 
dame was out of her wits with jov. in the deheious prospect 
of hearing and seeing me in a few hours. 

A most disa^eeable circumstance, however, was very 
near disappointing her in that hope. I could not leave home 
before night, and for my sins, it was dark as pitch. I went 
groping along the street, and had got. may be, half way. 
when down from a window came upon my head the contents 
of a perfuming pan, which did not tickle my olfactory ner\’es 
very pleasantly, I may say that not a whiff was wasted, so 
exactly had the giver taken measure of the receiver. In 
this situation I was at a loss on what to resolve: to go back 
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by the way I came, what an exhibition before my comrades' 
It Mas surrcndennp myself to all their nasty witticisms. 
Then again, go to Mergclina in such a glorious trim, that 
hurt my feelings on the other side. I determined, at length, 
to get on towards the physician’s. The old usher was wait¬ 
ing for me at the door. He said that Doctor Oloroso was 
gone to bed. and we might amuse ourselves as we liked. I 
answered that the first thing was to punfy my draiien,’, at 
the same time relating mymisfortune. He seemed to feel for 
me, and sliowed me into a hall where his mistress was sitting. 
As soon as the lady got wind of my adventure, and had con¬ 
firmed the testimony of her nose bv the evidence of her eyes, 
she mourned over me as grievously as if my miseries had 
been mortal; then, apostrophising the absent cause of my 
foul array, she uttered a thousand imprecations. Well, but 
madam ! said Marcos, do moderate this ecstacy of grief; con¬ 
sider that such casualties will happen, there is no occasion to 
take on so bitterly. Why. exclaimed she with vehemence, 
why would you debar me from the privilege of weeping 
over the injuries of this tender Iamb, this dove without gall, 
who does not so much as murmur at the affront he has sus¬ 
tained ? Alas! why am I not a man at this moment to 
avenge him! 

She uttered numberless soothing expressions besides, to 
mark distinctly the excess of her devotion, and her actions 
corrcs[>onde(t with her words; for while Marcos w.is em¬ 
ployed in wiping me down with a towel, she ran into her 
chamlicr and brought out a box furnished withevcr>’ variety 
of perfumes. She burned sweet-smelling drugs, and per¬ 
fumed my clothes w ith them, after which slie drenched me in 
a deluge of essences. The fumigation and aspersion ended, 
this bountiful lady went herself and fetched from the kitchen 
bread, wine, and some good slices of roast mutton, set by on 
purpose for me. She forced me to eat, and taking a pleasure 
in waiting on me. sometimes carved for me, and sometimes 
filled my glass, in spite of all that Marcos and myself coiild 
do to anticipate her condescension. When I had done 
supper, the gentlemen of the orchestra struck the key note, 
and tuned their sweet voices to the pitch of their guitars. 
We played and sung to the heart's delight of MergeSina. To 
be sure we took care to carol none but amorous ditties; and 
as we sung, I every now and then leered at her with such a 
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roguish meaning, as to throw oil upon the fire, lor the game 
began to be interesting. The concert, though the acts were 
long, was not tedious. As lor the lady, to whom hours 
seemed to fly like seconds, she could have been content to 
exhaust the night in listening, il the old squire, witli whom 
the seconds seemed to lag like hours, had not hinted how 
late it was. She gave him the trouble ol enforcing his moral 
on the lapse ol time by at least ten repetitions. But she was in 
the hands ol a man not to be turned aside Irom his purpose, 
he let her have no rest till I was gone. Sensible and provi¬ 
dent as he was, seeing his mistress given up to a mad passion, 
he dreaded lest our harmony should be resolved by some 
discord. His lears were ominous; the physician, whether 
his mind misgave him ol loul play, or the spirit ol jealousy, 
hitherto on its good behaviour, had a mind to harass him 
gratuitously, bethought himself ol quarrelling with our con¬ 
certs. He did more, he put a broad negative upon them: 
and, without assigning his reasons for acting in this violent 
way, declared that he would suffer no more strangers to 
come about his premises. 

Marcos acquainted me with this mortifying declaration, 
particularly levelled against my rising hopes. I had begun 
bobbing at this dainty cherry, and did not like to lose my 
game. Nevertheless, to act the part of a faithful reporter 
and true historian. I must own my impatience did not affect 
my health or spirits. Not so with Mergelina, her feelings 
were more alive than ever. My dear Marcos, said she to her 
usher, it is only from you that 1 look lor succour. Contrive, 
I beseech you, that I may see Diego in private. What do 
you require? asked the old man with a reproachful accent. 
I have been but too indulgent to you. I am not a person to 
crown your wanton wishes at the expense of my master’s 
honour, your good fame, and my own eternal infamy; the 
infamy of a man whose past life has been one continued 
series ol faithful service and exemplary conduct. I had 
rather leave the family than stay in it on such scandalous 
conditions. Alas! Marcos, interrupted the lady, frightened 
out of her wits at these last words, you wring my heart by 
talking in this manner. Obdurate man! Can you bear the 
thought of sacrificing her who lays all her present agony to 
your account ? Give me back my former pride, and that 
savage soul you have taken from me. Why am I no longer 
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happy in my very imperfections ? I might now have been at 
peace, but your rash counsels have robbed me of the repose 
I tlien enjoyed. You, the corrector of my manners, have 
tampered with my morals. . . . Butwhydol rave.unhappy 
wretch as I am ? why upbraid you thus wTongfully ? No, 
my guardian angel, you are not the fatal source of my 
miseries, my evil destiny had decreed these tortures to 
await me. Lay not to heart. I conjure you on my knees, 
ihese transports of a disordered imagination. Oh mercy! 
my passion drives me ma<l. have compassion on my weak¬ 
ness; you are my sole supjxirt and stay: if then my life is 
not indifferent to you. deny me not your aid. 

.•\t those words her tears flowed in fresh torrents, and 
stifled her lugubrious accents. She took out licr hand- 
kerchicl, and throwing it over her face, fell into a chair, like 
a jicrson overcome by her affliction. Old Marcos, who was 
[icrhaps one of the most tractable go-betweens in the 
world, could no longer steel his licart against so touching a 
spectacle. Pierced to the quick, he even mingled his tears 
uith those of his mistress, and s|x>ke to lier in a softened 
tniie—Ah! madam, why arc you thus bcwntching! I cannot 
hold out against your sorrowful complaints, my virtue yields 
under the pressure of my pity. I promise you all the relief 
in my power. No longer do I marvel at the oblivious influ¬ 
ence of passion over duty, since mere sympathy can mislead 
my footsteps from its thorny paths. Thus did this pander, 
whose past life had been one continued scries of faithful 
service and exemplary conduct, sell himself to the devil to 
feed Mergelina’s illicit flame. One morning he came and 
talked over the whole business with me. saying at his de¬ 
parture. that he had a scheme in his head to bring about 
a ])rivate interview between us. At the thought my hopes 
were all re-kindled, but they glimmered tremblingly in the 
socket at a piece of news I heard two hours after\vajxis. A 
journeyman apothecary in the neighbourhood, one of our 
customers, cajne in to be shaved. While I was making 
ready to trim his bushy honours, he said—Master Diego, 
rlo you know anything about your friend, the old usher, 
Marcos de Obregon ? Is he not going to leave Doctor Olo¬ 
roso? I said. No. But he is though, leplied he; he %rill 
get lus dismission this very day. His master and mine were 
talking about it just now in my hearing, and their conversa- 
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tion was to the following effect; Signor Apuntador, said 
the physician, I have a favour to beg of you. 1 am not easy 
about an old usher of mine, and should like to place my 
wife under the eye of a trusty, strict, and vigilant duenna. I 
understand you, interrupted my master. You want Dame 
Melancia, my wife's directress, and indeed mine for the last 
six weeks, since I have been a widower. Though she would 
be very useful to me in housewifery, I give her up to you, 
from a paramount regard to your honour. You may rely 
upon her for the security of your brow; she is the phcenix 
of the duenna tribe—a spring-gun and a man-trap set in the 
purlieus of female chastity. During twelve whole years 
that she was about my wife, whose youth and beauty, you 
know, were not without their attractions, I never saw the 
least semblance of manhood within my doors. No, no! by 
all the powers! That game was not so easily played. And 
yet I must let you know that the departed saint, heaven rest 
her soul! had in the outset a great hankering after the de¬ 
lights of the flesh: but Dame Melancia cast her in a new 
mould, and regenerated her to virtue and self-denial. In 
short, such a guardian of the weaker sex is a treasure, and 
you will never have done thanking me for my precious gift. 
Hereupon the doctor expressed his rapture at the issue of 
the conference; and they agieed. Signor Apuntador and he, 
on the duenna’s succeeding the old usher on this very day. 

This news, which I thought probable, and turned out to 
be true, disturbed the pleasurable ideas, just beginning to 
flow afresh, and renovate my soul. After dinner, Marcos 
completed the convulsion, by confirming the young drug- 
pounder’s story: My dear Diego, said the good squire, 1 am 
heartily glad that Doctor Oloroso has turned me off; it 
spares me a world of trouble. Besides that it hurt my feelings 
to be invested with the office of a spy, endless must have 
been the shifts and subterfuges to bring you and Mergelina 
together in private. We should have been rarely gravelled! 
Thanks to heaven, I am set free from all such perplexing 
cares, to say nothing of their attendant danger. On your 
part, my dear boy, you ought to be comforted for the loss of 
a few soft moments, which must have been dogged at the 
heels by a thousand fears and vexations. I relished Marcos’ 
sermon well enough, because my hopes were at an end, the 
game was lost. I was not, it must be confessed, among the 
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number of those stubborn lovers who bear up against 
every impediment; but though 1 had been so, Dame Melan* 

, la would have made me let go my hold. The established 
character of that duenna would have daunted the adven¬ 
turous spirit of a knight-errant. Yet. in whatever colours 
this plucnix of the duenna tnbe might have been painted, 

I had reason to know, two or three days afterwards, that the 
physician’s lady had unset the man-trap and spring-gun, 
and given a stop to this watch-dog of lubricity. As I was 
going out to shave one of our neighbours, a civil old gentle¬ 
woman stopped me m the street, and asked if my name 
was Diego de la Fuenta. I said. Yes. That l)eing the case, 
replied she. I have a little business with you. Place your¬ 
self this evening at Donna Mcrgelina's door; and when you 
are there, give a signal, and you shall be let in. Vastly 
well! said I, what must the signal be ? I can take off a cal 
to the life; suppose I was to mew a certain number of times? 
The very thing, replied this Iris of intrigue; I will carry back 
your answer. Your most obedient. Signor Diego 1 Heaven 
protect the sweet youth! Ah! you are a pretty one! By 
St Agn^s, I wish I was but sweet fifteen. I would not go to 
market for other folks! With this hint. Uie old procuress 
waddled out of sight. 

You may be sure this message put me in no small flutter. 
Where now was the morality of Marcos ? I waited for 
night with impatience, and, ciculating the time of Dr Olo- 
roso’s going to bed. took my station at his door. There I 
set up my caterwauling, till you might hear me ever so far 
off, to the etcnial honour of the master who instructed me 
in that imitative art. A moment after Mergelina opened 
the door softly with her own dear hands, and shut it again 
with me on tlie inside. We went into the hall, where our 
last concert had been performed. It was dimly lighted by 
a small lamp, which twinkled in the chimney. We sat 
down side by side, and began our tender parley, each of us 
overcome by our emotions, but with this difference; that 
hers were all inspired by pleasure, while mine were some¬ 
what tainted by fear. In vain did the divinity of my adora¬ 
tions assure me that we had nothing to fear from her husband. 
I felt the access of an ague, which unmanned my vigour. 
Madam, said I, how have you eluded the vigilance of your 
directress? After what I have heard of Dame Melancia, I 
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could not have conceived it possible for you to contrive 
the means of sending me any intelligence, much less of 
seeing me in private. Donna Mergelina smiled at this re¬ 
mark, and answered: You will no longer be surprised at our 
being together to-night, when I tell you what has passed 
between my duenna and me. As soon as she came to her 
place, my husband paid her a thousand compliments, and 
said to me: Mergelina, I consign you to the guidance of this 
wary lady, herself an abstract of all the virtues: in this glass 
you may look without a blush, and array yourself in habits 
of wisdom. This extraordinary personage has for these 
twelve years been a light to the ways of an apothecary’s 
\vife of my acquaintance; but how has she been a light to 
them? . . . why. as ways never were enlightened before: 
she turned a very slippery piece of mortal flesh into a down¬ 
right nun. 

This panegyric, not belied by the austere mien of Dame 
Melancia, cost me a flood of tears, and reduced me to de¬ 
spair. I fancied the din of etemsil lectures from morning 
till night, and daily rebukes too harsh to be endured. In 
short, I laid my account in a life of wretchedness, beyond 
the patience of a woman. Keeping no measures in the ex¬ 
pectation of such cruel sufferings. I said bluntly to the 
duenna, the moment I was alone with her: You mean, no 
doubt, to exercise your tyranny most wantonly on my poor 
person; but I cannot bear much severity. I warn you before¬ 
hand. I give you, moreover, fair notice, that I shall be as 
savage as you can be. My heart cherishes a passion, which 
not all your remonstrances shall tear from it: so you may 
act accordingly. Watch me as closely as you please; it is 
hard if I cannot outwit such an old thing as you. At these 
taunting words, I thought this saracen in petticoats was 
going to give me a sp>ecimen of her discipline. But so far 
from it, she smoothed her brow, relaxed her surly features, 
and primming up her mouth into a smile, promulgated this 
comfortable doctrine: Your temper charms me, and your 
frankness calls for a return. We must have been made for 
one another. Ah! lovely Mergelina, little do you fathom 
my character, to be deceived by the fine compliments of 
your husband the Doctor, or by my Tartar contour! 
There never was a creature more fortified against moral 
prejudices! My inducement for getting into the service of 
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jealous husbands is to lend myself to the enjoyments of their 
pretty wives. Long have I trodden the stage of life in mas¬ 
querade: and I may call myself doubly happy, in the spiritual 
rewards of virtue, and the temporal indulgences of the oppo¬ 
site side. Between ourselves, mine is the system of all man¬ 
kind in the long nm. Real \irtue is a very exi>ensive article; 
plated goods look just as well, and are within the reach of all 
purchasers. 

Pul yourself under my direction. We will make Doctor 
Oloroso pay the |)iper to our dancing, or I am no duenna. 
By my troih, he shall go the way of Signor Apuntador and 
all mankind. There is no reason why the forehead of a 
physician should be smoother than the brow of an apothe¬ 
cary. Poor dear Apuntador! What fun have we had with 
him, his wife and I! A charming woman, that wife of his! 
A dear little creature, open to aS mankind and prejudiced 
by nonel Well! she is at peace, and has not left her fellow 
behind her! Take my word, short as her time was. she made 
the most of it. Let me see how many rampant chaps have 
been brought to their bearings in that house, without the 
dear deluded husband being waked out of his evening’s 
nap! Now, madam, you may see me in my true light; 
and assure yourself, whatever might be the abilities of 
your old usher, you will not fare the worse for going further. 
If he was a benefit to you, I shall be a blessing. 

You may judge for yourself, Diego, continued Mergelina, 
how well I took it of the duenna, that she laid herself open 
so frankly. I had taken her virtue to be of the impene¬ 
trable cast. Look you now. how much women are liable 
to be scandalized. But her character of plain dealing won 
my heart at once. I threw my arms about her neck in 
a rapture, which bespoke my warm and tender feelings 
at the thoughts of such a mother abbess. I gave her carte 
blanche of all my private thoughts, and put in for a speedy 
t6te-A-tdte with your own dear self. She met me on my 
own ground. This very morning, she engaged the old 
woman who spoke to you, to take the field; she is an old 
stager, a veteran in the service of the apothecary’s wife. 
But the best of the joke in this comedy, added she in a 
paroxysm of laughter, is that Melancia, on my assurance that 
my husband’s habit is to pass the night without stirring, 
is gone to bed by liis side, and drones out my useless office 
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at this moment. So much the worse, madam, said I then 
to Mergelina; your device is more plausible than {)rofitable. 
Your husband is very likely to wake and discover tlie fraud. 
He will not discover anything about it. replied she mth 
no little urgency; set your heart at rest about that, and 
let not an empty fear poison the fountains of a pleasi^e, 
which ought to drown every Nmlgar and eartlily consideration 
in the arms of a young lady who is yours for ever and es'er. 

The old doctor's help-mate, finding Uiat her assurances 
had little effect upon my courage, left no stone unturned to 
put me in lieart again; and she had so many encouraging 
ways with her that a very coward must have plucked 
up a little. My thoughts were all with Jupiter and Alcmena; 
but at the very moment that the urchin Cupid, w'lth his 
train of smiles and antics, w'as w'eaving a garland to com¬ 
pliment the crisis of our endeavours, we were stopped in our 
career by an importunate knocking at the street door. In a 
moment, away flew love and all his covey, like game at the 
report of a fowling-piece. * Mergelina popped me like an 
article of household furniture under the haJl table, blew out 
the lamp, and, by previous agreement with her gover¬ 
ness in the event of so unlucky an accident, placed hereelf 
at the door of her husband's bedchamber. In the mean tirr^, 
the knocking continued with reiterated violence, till the 
whole house resounded. The physician awoke suddenly, 
and called Melancia. The duenna flung herself out of bed. 
though the doctor, taking her for his wife, begged of her not 
to disturb herself. She ran to her mistress, who, catching hold 
of her in the dark, began calbng Melancia 1 and told her to 
go and see who was at the door. Madam, answ'cred the 
directress, here I am at your service, go to bed again ff 
you please: you shall soon know who it is- During tins 
parley, Mergelina having undressed, got into bed to the 
doctor, who had not the least suspicion of the farce that 
was playing. To be sure the stage was darkened, and the 
actresses had very little occasion for a prompter; one 
of them was familiar with the boards, and the other wanted 
only a rehearsal or two to be perfect in her part- 

The duenna, in her night-gown, made her appearance 
soon after, with a candle in her hand—Good doctor^ ^d 
she to her master, have the goodness to get up. Our 
neighbour Fernandez de Buendia, the bookseller, is in an 
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apoplectic fit: you are sent for; time presses. The physi¬ 
cian got on his clothes as fast as he could, and went out. 
His wife, in her bed-gown, came into the hall with the 
duenna. They dragged me from under the table more dead 
than alive You have nothing to fear, Diego, said Mer- 
gelina, put yourself in proper order. At the same time 
she told me how things were in two words. She had half 
a mind to renew our amorous intercourse; but the direc¬ 
tress knew better. Madam, said she, your husband may 
possibly be too late to help the bookseller to the other 
world, and then he will return immediately. Besides, 
added she. observing me benumbed with fright, it would 
be all lost labour upon this poor youthl He is not in a con¬ 
dition to answer your demands. You had better send him 
home, and defer the debate till to-morrow evening. Donna 
Mergelina was sorry for the delay, as well knowing that a 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush; and I flatter myself 
she was disappointed at not putting a cuckold’s nightcap 
on the doctor’s head. 

As for me, less grieved at having drawn a blank, in the 
lottery of love, than rejoiced at getting my neck out of 
an halter, I returned to my master’s, where 1 passed the 
remainder of the night in moralizing on the scene I had 
left. For some time, I was in doubt whether to keep my 
appointment on the following evening. I thought it was 
a foolish business from first to last; but the devil, who is 
always lurking for his prey, or rather taking possession of us 
as his lawful property, whispered in my ear that I should be 
a great fool to pack up my alls when the prize was falling 
into my hands. Mergelina too \vithopening andunfathomable 
charms! The exquisite pleasures that awaited me 1 I deter¬ 
mined to stick to my text; and promising myself a larger 
share of self-possession, took my station tlie next evening 
at the doctor's door, between eleven and twelve, in a most 
spirit-stirring humour. The heavens were completely 
darkened, not a star to prate of my whereabout. I mewed 
rivice or thrice to give warning of my being in the street: 
and. as no one answered my signal, 1 was not satisfied with 
going over the old ground, but ran up and down the cat’s 
gamut from bass to treble, and from treble to bass, just as 
I used to sol-fa with a shepherd of Olm^o. I tuned my 
fundamental bass so music^y, that a neighbour, on his re- 
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turn home, taking me for one of those animals whose 
mewings I counterfeited, picked up an unlucky flint lying 
at his feet, and threw it at me with all his force. sa>'ing— 
The devil fetch that tom cat! I received the blow on my 
head, and was so stunned for the moment, that I was very 
near falling backwards. I found the skin was broken. 
Tliis was enough in all conscience to give me a surfeit of 
gallantry: so that, my passion oozing out with my blood, 
I made the best of my way homewards, where 1 rendered 
night hideous by my howling, and knocked all the family up. 
My master probed my wound, and played the true surgeon 
on it; he pronounced the consequences to be uncertain. 
He did all he could to make them certain: but flesh will 
heal in spite of the faculty; and there was not a scar re¬ 
maining in three weeks. During all this time, I had not heard 
a word from Mergelina. The probability is that Dame 
Melancia, to wean her impure thoughts from me, engaged 
her in some better sport. However 1 did not concern my¬ 
self about the matter; but left Madrid to continue my 
tour of Spain, as soon as I found myself perfectly recovered. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE MEETING OF OIL BLAS AND HIS COMPANION WITH A MAN 
SOAKING CRUSTS OF BREAD AT A SPRING, AND THE 
PARTICULARS OP THEIR CONVERSATION 

Signor Diego de la Fuenta related some other adven¬ 
tures which had since happened to him; but they were 
so little worthy of preservation, that I shall pass Uiem by in 
silence. Yet there was no getting rid of the recital, wliich 
was tedious enough: it lasted as far as Ponte de Duero. 
We halted in that town the remainder of the day. Our 
commons at the inn consisted of a vegetable soup and a 
roast hare, whose genus and species we took especial pains 
to verify. At daybreak on the following morning we resumed 
our journey, after having replenished our flask with some 
very tolerable wine, and our wallet with some pieces of 
bread, and half the hare we had left at supper. 

When we had gone about two leagues we waxed hungry; 
and, esp 5 ring at about two hundred yards from the high 
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road some spreading trees, which threw an agreeable 
shade over the plain, we made up to the spot, and rested 
on our arms. There we met with a man from seven to 
eiglit and twenty, who was dipping crusts of bread into a 
spnng. He liad a long sword lying by him on the grass, 
with a soldier’s knapsack, of which he had eased his shoul¬ 
ders. We thought his air and person better than his attire. 
We accosted him with civdlity; and he returned our saluta¬ 
tion. He then offered us his crusts, and asked uath a smile 
if we would take potluck with him. We answered in the 
aflinnative, provicled he had no objection to our clubbing 
our own breakfast, by w.»y of making the meal more sub¬ 
stantial. He agreed to it with the utmost readiness, and 
we immediately produced our provisions; which were not 
unacceptable to the stranger. What is all this, gentlemen, 
exclaimetl he in a transport of joy, here is ammunition 
for an army! By your forecast, you must be commissaries 
or quartermasters. I do not travel with so much con- 
tnvance, for my part; but depend a good deal on the chances 
of tlie road. At the same time, though ap|)caranccsmay be 
against me, I can say, without vanity, tliat I sometimes 
make a very brilliant figure in the world. Would you believe 
that princely honours are commonly bestowed on me, and 
that I have guards in attendance ? I comprehend you, said 
Diego; you mean to tell us, you are a player. You guess 
right, replied the other; I have been an actor for these 
fifteen years at least. From my very infancy, I was sent 
on the boards in children’s parts. To deal freely, rejoined 
the barber, shaking his head, I do not believe a word of it. 
I know the players; those gentry do not travel on foot, 
like you, nor do they mess with St Anthony. I doubt 
whether you are anything better than a candle-snuffer. 
You may, quote the son of Thespis, think of me as you 
please; but my parts, for all that, are in the first line; 
I play the lovers. If that be the case, said my companion. 
I wish you much joy. and am delighted that Signor Gil 
Bias and myself have the honour of breakfasting with so 
eminent a character. 

Wc then began to pick up our crumbs, and to gnaw the 
precious relics of the hare, bestowing such hearty smacks 
upon the bottle, as to empty it very shortly. We were 
ail three so deeply engaged in the great ailair of eating, that we 
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said very little till we had finished, when we resumed our 
conversation. I wonder, said the barber to the player, that 
you should be so much out at elbows. For a theatrical hero, 
you have but a needy exterior! I beg pardon if I speak 
rather freely. Rather freely! exclaimed the actor; ah! by 
my troth, you are not yet acquainted with Melchior Zapata. 
Heaven be praised. I have no mind to see tlungs in a wTong 
light. You do me a pleasure by speaking so confidently: 
for I love to unbosom myself without reser\’e. I honestly 
own I am not rich. Here, pursued he, showing us his 
doublet lined with playbills, this is the common stuff which 
serves me for linings; and if you are curious to see rny 
wardrobe, you shall not be disappointed. At the same time 
he took out of his knapsack a dress, laced with tarnished 
frippery, a shabby head-dress for an hero, with an old plume 
of feathers: silk stockings full of holes, and red morocco 
shoes a great deal the w-orsc for wear. You see. said he 
again, that I am very little better than a beggar. That 
is astonishing, replied* Diego: then you have neither wife 
nor daughter ? I have a very handsome young wife, re¬ 
joined Zapata, and yet 1 might just as well be without 
her. Look with awe on the lowering aspect of my horo¬ 
scope. I married a personable actress, in the hope that she 
would not let me die of hunger; ajid, to my cost, she is 
cursed with incorruptible chastity. Who the devil would 
not have been taken in as well as myself ? There was but 
one virtuous princess in a whole strolling company, and she, 
plague take her! fell into my hands. It was throwing with 
bad luck most undoubtedly, said the barber. But then, 
why did not you look out for an actress in the regular 
theatre at Madrid ? You would have been sure of your mark. 
You are perfectly in the right, replied the stroller; but the 
mischief is, we underlings dare not raise our thoughts to 
those illustrious heroines. It is as much as an actor of the 
prince’s company can venture on; nay, some of them are 
obliged to match with citizens’ daughters. Happily for our 
fraternity, citizens’ daughters now-a-days contract theat¬ 
rical notions ; and you may often meet with characters 
among them, to the full as eccentric as any bona roba of the 
green-room. 

Weill but have you never thought, said my fellow-tra¬ 
veller, of getting an engagement in that company ? Is it 
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necessary to be a Roscius for that purpose ? That is very 
well of you! replied Melchior, you are a wag, with your 
Roscius! There are twenty {wrformers. Ask the town 
wliat it thinks of them, and you will hear a pretty character 
of their acting. More than half of tliem deserve to carry 
a porter's knot. Yet for all that, it is no easy matter to 
get ujron the boards. Briber^' or interest must make up 
(or the defect of talent. I ought to know what I say 
since my dt^but at .Madrid, where I was hissed and cat-called 
as if the devil had got among the grimalkins, though I ought 
to have been received with thunders of applause; for I 
whined, ranted, and offered all sorts of violence to nature's 
modesty: nay, I went so far as to clench my fist at the hero¬ 
ine of the piece; in a word. I adopted the conceptions of 
all the great ficrformers; and yet that same audience con¬ 
demned by bell, book, and candle in me, what was thought 
to be the first style of playing in them. Such is the force 
of prejudice! So that, being no favourite with the pit, 
and not having wherewithal to insinuate myself into the 
good graces of the manager, I am on my return to Zamora. 
There we shall all huddle together again, my wife and 
my fellow comedians, who are making but little of the 
business. I wish we may not be oldigcd to beg our 
way out of town; a catastrophe of too frequent occur¬ 
rence I 

At these words, up rose the stage-struck hero, slung 
across him his knapsack and his sword, and made his 
exit with due theatric pomp: Farewell, gentlemen; mayall 
the gods shower all their bounties on your heads! And 
you, answered Diego with corresponding emphasis, may 
you find your wife at Zamora, softened down in her relent¬ 
less virtue, and in comfortable keeping. No sooner had 
Signor Zapata turned upon his heel, than he began gesticu¬ 
lating and spouting as he went along. The barl>er and 
myself immediately began hissing, to remind him of his first 
appearance at Madrid. The goose grated harsh upon his 
tympanum; he took it for a repetition of signals from his 
old friends. But looking behind him, and seeing that we 
were diverting ourselves at his expense, far from taking 
offence at this merry conceit of ours, he joined with good 
humour in the joke, and went his way laughing as hard as 
he could. On our part, we returned the compliment in 
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kind. After this, we got again into the high road, and pur¬ 
sued our journey. 


CHAPTER IX 

THB MEETING OF DIEGO WITH HIS FAMILY; THEIR CIRCU.M- 

STANCES IN LIFE; GREAT REJOICINGS ON THE OCCASION; 

THE PARTING SCENE BETWEEN HIM AND GIL BLAS 

We Stopped for the night at a little village between 
Moyados and Valpuesta; I have forgotten the name; and 
the next morning, about eleven, we reached the {)lain of 
01m6do. Signor Gil Bias, said my companion, behold my 
native place. So natural are these local attachments, that 
I can hardly contain myself at the sight of it. Signor 
Diego, answered I, a man of so patriotic a soul as you 
proless to be. might, methinks. have been a little more 
florid in his descriptions. Olmcdo looks like a city at this 
distance, and you called it a village; it cannot be anything 
less than a corporate town. I beg its township’s pardon, 
replied the barber; but you are to know that after Madrid, 
Toledo, Saragossa, and all the otlier large cities I have 
passed through in my tour of Spain, these little ones are 
mere villages to me. As we got further on the plain, there 
appeared to be a great concourse of people about 01m6do: 
so that, when we were near enough to distingmsh objects, 
we were in no want of food for speculation. 

There were tliree tents pitched at some distance from 
each other; and hard by, a bevy of cooks and scullions 
preparing an entertainment. Here a party was laying 
covers on long tables set out under the tents; there a de¬ 
tachment was crowning the pitchers of Tellus with the gifts 
of Bacchus. The right wing was making the pots boil, the 
left was turning the spits and basting the meat. But 
what caught my attention more than ^1 the rest, was a 
temporary stage of respectable dimensions. It was fur¬ 
nished with pasteboard scenes, painted in a tawdry style, 
and the proscenium was decorated with Greek and Latin 
mottos. No sooner did the barber spy out these inscrip¬ 
tions, than he said to me—All these Greek words smell 
strongly of my uncle Thomas’s lamp. I would lay a wager 
he has a hand in them, for between ourselves, he is a man 
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of parts and learning. He know’s all the classics by heart. 
U he would keep them to himself it would be very well, but 
he IS always quoting them in company, and that people do 
not like. But then to be sure he has a right, because this 
uncle of mine has translated ever so many of the Latin 
j)oets and hard Greek authors with his own hand and pen. 
He has got all antiquity at his fingers’ ends, as you may 
know by his ingenious and profound criticisms. If it had 
not been for him, we might never have learned that the 
Athenian schoolboys cried when they were flogged; we owe 
that fact in the history of education to his fundamental 
knowledge of the subject. 

After my fellow-traveller and mj^elf had looked about us, 
we had a mind to inquire what these preparations were for. 
Going about on the hunt. Diego recognized in the manager 
Signor Thomas de la Fuenta. to whom we made up with 
great eagerness. The schoolmaster did not recollect the 
young barber at first, such a difference had ten years made. 
But when convinced of his being his own flesh and blood, 
he gave him a cordial embrace, and said with much appear¬ 
ance of kindness—Ah 1 here you are. Diego, my dear nephew, 
here you are, restored after your wanderings to your native 
land. You come to revisit your household gods, your Penates, 
and heaven delivers you back safe and sound into the 
bosom of your family. Oh happy day, happy in all the 
proportions of arithmetic I A day worthy to be marked 
with a white stone and inserted among the Fasti! We 
have annals in abundance for you, my friend; your uncle 
Pedro, the poetaster, has fallen a sacrifice at the slirine of 
Pluto; to speak to the comprehension of the vulgar, he has 
been dead these three months. That miser, in his lifetime, 
was afraid of wanting necessaries —Argenli paliebat amore. 
Though the great were heaping wealth upon his head, his 
annual expenditure did not amount to ten pistoles. He had 
but one miserable attendant, and him he starved. This 
crazy fellow, more wrong-headed than the Grecian Aristip¬ 
pus. who ordered his slaves to leave all their costly baggage 
in the heart of Lybia, as an incumbrance on their march, 
heaped up all the gold and silver he could scrape together. 
And to what end ? for those very heirs whom he refused 
to acknowledge. He died worth thirty thousand ducats, 
shared between your father, your uncle Bertrand, and my- 
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seU, We shall be able to do very well for our children. My 
brother Nicholas has already married off your sister Theresa 
to the son of a magistrate in this place— Cotinubto ;h«x»/ 
slabili propriamqM dicavit. These ver>' hymeneals, gieeted 
auspiciously by all the nuptial powers, have we been cele¬ 
brating for these two days with all this pomp and luxury. 
These tents in the plain are of our pitching. Pedro's tliree 
heirs have each a booth of his own, and we defray the ex¬ 
penses of the day alternately. I wish you had come sooner, 
you might have seen the whole progress of our festivities. 
The day before yesterday, the wedding-day. your father 
gave his treat. It was a superb entertainment, succeeded 
by running at the ring. Your uncle, the mercer, regaled 
us yesterday with a fSte champetre. and paid the piper hand¬ 
somely. There were ten of the best grown boys, and ten 
young girls, dressed out in pastoral weeds; all the frippery 
in his shop was brought out to prank them up. This 
assemblage of Ganymedcs and Houris ran through all tlie 
mazes of the dance, and warbled forth a thousand tender 
and spirit-stirring lays. And yet, though nothing was 
ever more genteel, the effect was not thought stnking; but 
that must be owing to the bad taste of the spectators, the 
simplicity of pastoral is lost upon the present age. 

To-day, the wheels are greased by your humble servant, 
and I mean to present the burgesses of Olmcdo with a pageant 
of my own invention— Finis coronabit opus. I liave got a 
stage erected, on which, God willing, shall be represented 
by my scholars a piece of my own composing, entitled and 
c^ed —The Amusements oj Mul^ BugentuJ, King of Mo¬ 
rocco. It will be played to perfection, for my pupils declaim 
like the players of Madrid. They are lads of family at 
Penahel and Segovia, boarders Nvith me. They know how 
to touch the passions! To be sure they have rehearsed 
under my tuition; their emphasis will seem as if struck in 
the mint of their master— ut ita dicam. With respect to 
the piece I shall not say a word about it, you shall be taken 
by surprise. 1 shall simply state that it must produce 
a deep impression on the audience. It is one of those 
tragic subjects which harrow up the soul, by images of 
death presented to the senses in all their fearful forms. 
I am of Aristotle’s mind, terror is a principal engine. Oh! 
if I had written for the stage, I would have introduced 
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none but bloody tjTants, and death-dispensing heroes 
Not all the perfumes of Arabia should have sweetened this 
blood-polluted hand. I would have been up to my elbows 
in gore. Theie would have been tragedy with a vengeance; 
principal characters! ay. guards and attendants, should 
all have been sprawling together. I would have butchered 
every man of them, and the prompter into the bargain. In 
a word, I refine upon Aristotle, and border on the horrible, 
that is my taste. These plays to tear a cat in, are tlie only 
things for popularity; the actors live merrily on their own 
dying speeches, and the authors roll in luxury on the devas¬ 
tation of mankind. 

Just as this harangue w.js over, we saw a great crowd 
of Iwfh sexes coming out of town into the plain. Who 
shouhl it be but the new-married couple, attended by their 
families and friends, with ten or twelve musicians in the van, 
producing a most obstreperous din of harmony. We went 
up to them, and Diego introduced himself. Peals of con¬ 
gratulations were immediately rung through the assembly, 
and everyone was eager to shake him by the hand. He had 
enough upon his shoulders to receive all their fraternal 
embraces. Relations and strangers all were for having a 
pull at him. At length his father said—You are welcome. 
Diego. You find your kinsmen living upon the fat of the 
land, my friend. 1 shall say no more at present, a nod 
is as good as a wink. Meanwhile the company went for¬ 
ward uj)on the plain, took their stations under the tents, 
and sat down to table. I kept close to my companion, 
and we both dined with the llhppy couple, who appeared 
to be suitably matched. The meal was not soon over, for 
the schoolmaster had the vanity to give three courses, for 
the purpose of cutting out his brothers, who had not ^en 
so magnificent in their hospitalities. 

After the banquet, all the guests expressed their longing 
to see Signor Thomas’s play, not doubting but the per¬ 
formance of so extraordinary a genius would deserve all 
their ears. We came in front of the stage; the musicians 
had taken possession of the orchestra, for the overture 
and act-tunes. While every one was waiting in profound 
silence for the rising of the curtain, the actors appeared 
on the boards: and the author, with the piece in his hand, 
sat down at the wing, in the prompter’s place. Well might 
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he call it a tragedy, for in the first act the King of Morocco, 
by way of diversion, shot an hundred Moorish slaves with 
arrows: in the second he beheaded thirty Portuguese 
officers, taken prisoners by one of his captains: and in 
the third and last, this monarch, surfeited with long- 
indulged libertinism, set fire with his own hands to the 
seraglio where his wives were confined, and reduced it to 
ashes with its inhabitants. The Moorish slaves, as well 
as the Portuguese officers, were puppets on a verv 
curious construction; and the palace, built of pasteboard, 
looked very naturally in flames by means of an artificial 
firework. This conflagration, accompanied by a thousand 
piercing cries, issuing from the ruins, concluded the 
piece, and the curtain dropped upon this amiable en¬ 
tertainment. The whole plain resounded with the ap¬ 
plause of this fine tragedy; which spoke for the good 
taste of the poet, and proved that he knew where to look 
out for a subject. 

I did not suppose there was anything more to be seen 
after The Amusemenis of Muley Bugentuf, but I was mis¬ 
taken. Kettle-drums and trumpets announced a new 
exhibition—the distribution of prizes—for Thomas de la 
Fuenta, to give additional solemnity to his Olympics, had 
made all his boys, as well day-scholars as boarders, write 
exercises: and on this occasion he was to give to those who 
had succeeded best, books bought at Segovia out of his owi 
pocket. All at once were brought upon the stage two 
long forms out of the school, with a press full of old worm- 
eaten books in fine new bindings. At this signal all 
the actors returned upon the stage, and took their places 
round Signor Thomas, who looked as big as the head of a 
college. He had a sheet of paper in his hand, with the names 
of the successful candidates. This he gave to the King 
of Morocco, who began calling over the list with an authori¬ 
tative voice. Each scholar, answering to his name, went 
humbly to receive a book from the hands of the bum-jerker: 
after this he was crowned with laurel, and seated on one 
of the two benches to be exposed to the gaze of the admir¬ 
ing company. Yet, desirous as the schoolmaster might 
be to send the spectators away in good humour, he brought 
bis eggs to a bad market: for, having distributed almost all 
the prizes to the boarders, according to the usual etiquette 
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of pedagogues, that those who pay most must necessarily 
be the cleverest fellows, the mammas of certain day- 
scholars caught fire at this instance of partiaUty, and fell 
foul of the disciplinarian thereupon: so that the festival, 
hitherto so much to the glory of the donor, seemed likely 
to have ended to the same tune as the carousal of the 
Lapithaj. 


BOOK THE THIRD 
CHAPTER I 

THE ARRIVAL OF GIL BLAS AT MADRID. HIS FIRST PLACE 

THERE 

I MADE some stay with the young barber. At my de¬ 
parture, I met with a traveller of Segovia passing through 
OlmMo. He was returning with four mules from a 
trading expedition to Valladolid, and took me by way of back 
carriage. We got acquainted on the road, and he took 
such a fancy to me that notlUng would serve him but I 
must be his guest at Segovia. He gave me free quarters 
for two days, and when he found me determined to leave 
him for Madrid under convoy of a muleteer, he troubled 
me with a letter, begging me to deliver it in person accord¬ 
ing to the superscription, without hinting that it was 
a letter of recommendation, i was punctual in calling 
on Signor Matheo Melendez. He was a woollen-draj^r, 
living at the gate of the Sun. at the comer of Tninkmaker 
street. No sooner had he broken the cover and read the 
contents, than he said \vith an air of complacency—Signor 
Gil Bias, my correspondent. Pedro Palacio. has written 
to me so pressingly in your favour, that I cannot do other¬ 
wise than offer you a bed at my bouse; moreover, he desires 
me to find you a good master, and I undertake the com¬ 
mission with pleasure. I have no doubt of suiting you to a 
hair. 

I embraced the offer of Melendez the more gratefully 
because myfunds were getting much below par;but Iwas not 
Icng a burden on his hospitality. At the week’s end, he told 
me that he had mentioned my name to a gentleman of his 
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acquaintance, who wanted a valet-de-chambre, and, accord¬ 
ing to present appearances, the place would not be long 
vacant. In fact, this gentleman happened to make his 
appearance in the very nick—Sir. said Melendez, pushing 
me forward, you see before you the young man as by former 
advice. He is a pupil of honour and integrity. I can 
answer for liim as if he was one of my oum family- The 
gentleman looked at me with attention, said that iny face 
was m my favour, and hired me at once, lie has nothing 
to do but to follow me, added he, I will put him into the 
routine of his employment. At tliese words he wished the 
tradesman good morning, and took me into the High-street, 
directly over against St Philip’s church. We went into 
a very handsome house, of which he occupied one wing; 
then going up five or six steps, he took me into a room 
secured by strong double doors, with an iron grate between. 
From this room we went into another, with a bed and other 
furniture, rather neat than gaudy. 

If my new master had examined me closely, I had all my 
wits about me as well as he. He was a man on the wrong 
side of fifty, with a saturnine and serious air. His temper 
seemed to be even, and I thought no harm of him. He asked 
me several questions about my family; and liking my 
answers—Gil Bias, said he, I take you to be a very sensible 
lad, and am well pleased to have you in my service. On 
your part, you shall have no reason to complain. I will 
give you six rials a day board wages, besides vails. Then 
I require no great attendance, for I keep no table, but always 
dine out. You will only have to brush my clothes, and be 
your own master for the rest of the day. OrUy take care 
to be at home early in the evening, and to be in waiting at 
the door, that is your chief duty. After this lecture, he took 
six rials out of his purse, and gave them to me as earnest. 
We then went out, he locked the doors after him, and taking 
care of the keys—My friend, said he. you need not go with 
me, follow the devices of your own heart; but on my return 
this evening, let me find you on that staircase. With this 
injunction he left me to dispose of myself as seemed best 
in my own eyes. 

In good sooth, Gil Bias, said I in a soliloquy, you have got 
a jewel of a master. What I fall in with an employer 
to give you six rials a day for wiping off the dust from 
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his clothes, and putting his room to rights in the morning 
with the liberty of walking alwut and taking your pleasure 
like a schoolboy in the holidays! By my troth! it is a place 
of ten tlioiisand. No wonder I was in a hurry to get to 
Madrid, it was doubtless some m\'storious boding of good 
fortune j^repared for me. I spent the day in the streets, 
<iiverting myself with gaping at novelties—a busy occupa¬ 
tion. In the evening, after supping at an ordinary’ not far 
from our house, I squatted myself down in the comer 
pointed out by my master. He came three quarters of an 
hour after me. and seeme<l pleased with my punctiialitv. 
\'cry well, said he. this is right, I like attentive servants. 
At these words, he opened the doors of his apartment, and 
closed them ujxin us again as soon as wc had gone in. As 
we had no candle, he took his tinder-box and struck a light. 
1 then helped him to undress. When he was in bed. I 
lighted, by his order, a lamp in his chimney, and carried 
tlie wax-light into the antechamber, where I lay in a press- 
bed without curtains. He got up the next day between nine 
and ten o’clock; I brushed his clothes. He paitl me my 
six rials, and sent me packing till the evening. My mys¬ 
terious master went out himself too, not without great 
caution in fastening the doors, and we parted for the re¬ 
mainder of the day. 

Such was our course of life, very agreeable to me. The 
best of the joke was, that I did not know my master’s name. 
Melendez did not know it himself. The gentleman came 
to his shop now and then, and Ixiught a piece of cloth. My 
neighbours were as much at a loss as myself; they ail 
assured me that my master was a perfect stranger, though 
he had lived two years in the ward. He visited no soul 
in the ncighlKiurhood. and some of them, a little given to 
scandal, concluded him to be no better than he should be. 
Suspicions got to be more rife; he was suspected of being 
a spy of Portugal, and it was thought but fair play to give 
a liint for my own good. This intimation troubled me. 
Thought I to myself, should this turn out to be a fact. I 
stand a chance for seeing the inside of a prison at Madrid. 
My innocence will be no security; my past ill-usage makes 
me look on justice with antipathy. Twice have I experi¬ 
enced that if the innocent are not condemned in a lump 
with the guilty, at least the rights of hospitality are too 
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little regarded in their persons to make it pleasant to pass 

a summer in the purlieus of the law. 

I consulted Melendez in so delicate a conjuncture. He 
was at a loss how to advise me. Though he could not 
bring himself to believe that my master was a spy, he had no 
reason to be confident on the other side of the question. 

I determined to watch my employer, and to leave him if he 
turned out to be an enemy of the state; but then prudence 
and personal comfort required me to be certain of my fact. 

I began, therefore, to pry into his actions; and to sound 
him. Sir, said I one evening while he was undressing, I 
do not know how one ought to live so as to be secure from 
reflections. The world is very scurrilous! We, among 
others have neighbours not worth a curse. Sad dogs. 
You have no notion how they talk of us. Do they indeed 
Gil Bias? quoth he. Be it so! but what can they say of 
us my friend? Ah! truly, repUed I, evil tongues never 
want a whet. Virtue herself furnishes weapons for her 
own martyrdom. Our neighbours say that we are dan¬ 
gerous people, that we ought to be looked after by govern¬ 
ment; in a word, you are taken for a spy of Portugal. In 
throwing out this hint I looked hard at my master, just as 
Alexander squinted at his physician, and pursed up all my 
penetration to remark upon the effect of my intelligence. 
There seemed to be a hitch in the muscles of my mysterious 
lord altogether in unison with the suspicions of the neigh¬ 
bourhood; and he fell into a brown study, which bore 
no very auspicious interpretation. However, he put a 
better face on the matter, and said with sufficient composure: 
Gil Bias, leave our neighbours to discowse as they please, 
but let not our repose depend on their judgments. Never 
mind what they think of us, provided our own consciences 

do not wince. , ... 

Hereupon he went to bed. and I did the like, without 
knowing what course to take. The next day, just as we 
were on the point of going out in the morning, we heard 
a violent knocking at tlie outer door on the staircase. 
My master opened the inner, and looked through the grate. 
A weU-dressed man said to him: Please your honour. I am 
an alguazU come to inform you that Mr Corregidor wishes 
to speak a word with you. What does he want ? answered 
my pattern of secrecy. That is more than I know, sir. 
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replied the alguazil; but you have only to go and wait on 
him: you will soon be informed. I am his most obedient, 
(pioth my master: I have no business with him. At the 
tail of this speech, he banned the inner door; then, after 
walking up and down a little while, like one who p>ondered 
on the discourse of the alguazil, he put my six rials into 
my hand, and said: Gil Bias, you may go out, my friend; 
for my part, I shall stay at home a little longer, but have no 
occasion for you. He made an impression on my mind, by 
these words, that he was afraid of being taken up, and was 
therefore obliged to remain in his apartments. I left him 
there, and, to sec how far my suspicions were founded, 
hill myself in a place whence I could see if he went out, I 
should have had patience to have staid there all the morning, 
if he had not sa\'ed me the trouble. But an hour after, I 
saw him walk the street with an ease and confidence which 
dumb-founded my sagacity. Yet far from yielding to these 
appearances, I mistrusted them: for my verdict went to 
condemnation. I considered his easy carriage as put on; 
and his staying at home as a finesse to secure his gold and 
jewels, when probably he was going to consult his safety 
by spec<ly flight. I had no idea of seeing him again, and 
doubted whether I should attend at his door in the evening; 
so persuaded was 1. that the day would see him on the 
outside of the city, as his only refuge from impending danger. 
Yet I kept my appointment; when, to my exUemc sur¬ 
prise. my master returned as usual. He went to bed without 
betraying the least uneasiness, and got up the next morn¬ 
ing with the same composure. 

Just as he hati finished dressing, another knock at the 
door I My master looked through the grate. His friend 
the alguazil was there again, and he asked him what he 
wanted. Open the door, answered the alguazil; here is 
Mr Corregidor. At this dreadful name, my blood froze in 
my veins. I had a devilish loathing of those gentry since 
I had passed through their hands, and could have wished 
myself at that moment an hundred leagues from Madrid. 
As for my employer, less startled than myself, he opened the 
door, and received the magistrate respectfully. You see. 
said the corregidor. that I do not break in upon you with 
a whole posse; my maxim is to do business in a quiet way. 
In spite of the ugly reports circulated about you in the city 
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I think you deserve some little attention. What is your 
name, and business at Madrid? Sir, answered my master, 

I am from New Castile, and my title is Don Bernard de 
Castil Blazo. With respect to my way of life, I lounge 
about, frequent public places, and take my daily pleasure 
in a select circle of polite company. Of course you have a 
handsome fortune! replied the judge. No. sir, interrupted 
my Mecenas, I have neither annuities, nor lands, nor 
houses. How do you live then ? rejoined the corregidur. 

1 will show you. replied Don Bernard. At the same time 
he lifted up a part of the hangings, before a door I had not 
observed, opened that and one beyond, then took the 
magistrate into a closet containing a large chest chuck 
full of gold. 

Sir, said he again, you know that the Spaniards are pro¬ 
verbially indolent; yet, whatever may be their general dis¬ 
like to labour, I may compliment myself on bettering the 
example. 1 have a stock of laziness, which disqualifies me 
for all exertion. If I had a mind to puff my vices into vir¬ 
tues, I might call this sloth of mine a philosophical indiffer¬ 
ence, the work of a mind weaned from all that worldlings 
court with so much ardour; but I will frankly own myself 
constitutionally lazy, and so lazy, that rather than work 
for my subsistence, I would lay myself down and starve. 
Therefore, to lead a life befitting my fancy, not to have the 
trouble of looking after my affairs, and above all to do 
without a steward. I have converted all my patrimony, 
consisting of several considerable estates, into ready money. 
In this chest there are fifty thousand ducats; more than 
enough for the remainder of my days, should 1 live to be 
an hundred! For I do not spend a thousand a year, 
and am already more than fifty years old. I have no fears, 
therefore for futurity, since I am not addicted, heaven 
be praised, to any one of the three things which usually rum 
men. I care little for the pleasures of the table; I only play 
for my amusement; and I have pven up women. There is 
no chance of my being reckoned, in my old age, among those 
libidinous grey-beards to whom jilts sell tlieir favours 

by troy weight. ., 

You are a happy man I said the corregidor. They are in 
the wrong to suspect you of being a spy: that office is 
quite out of character for a man like you. Take your own 
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course, Don Bernard: continue to live as you like. Far 
from clisturl)ing your peace, I declare m 3 'self your protec¬ 
tor; 1 request your friendship, and pledge my own. Ah! 
sir, exclaimed my master, thrilled with these kind ex¬ 
pressions. I accept with equal joy and gratitude your 
precious offer. In giving me your friendship you augment 
my wealth, and carry my happiness to its height. After 
this conversation, which the alguazil and iny’self heard 
from the closet door, the corregidor took his leave of Don 
Bernard, who could not do enough to express his sense of 
the obligation. On my part, mimicking my master in 
doing the honours of the house, 1 overbunlened the alguaril 
with civilities. I made him a thousand low bows, though 
I felt for liim in my sleeve the contempt and hatred wliicii 
every honest man naturally entertains for an alguazil. 


CHAPTER n 

THE ASTONISHMENT OF GIL BLAS AT MEETING CAPTAIN 
ROLANDO IN MADRID, AND THAT ROBBER'S CURIOUS 
NAKRAITVE 

Don Bernard de Castil Blazo, having attended the 
corregidor to the street, returned in a hurT>’ to fasten his 
strong box, and all the doors which secured it. We then 
went out, both of us well satisfied, he at having acquired a 
friend in power, and inj'sclf at finding my six rials a day 
secured to me. The <lesire of relating this adventure to 
Melendez made me bend my steps towards his house; 
but. near my jouniey’send, whom should I meet but Captain 
Rolando! My surprise was extreme, and I could not help 
quaking at the sight of him. He recollected me at once, 
accosted me gravely, and, still keeping up his tone of 
superiority, ordered me to follow him. I tremblingly 
obeyed, saying inwardly: Alas! he means, doubtless, to 
make me pay my debts! Whither will he lead me? 
There may, perhaps, be some subterraneous retreat in 
this city. Plague take it I If I thought so. I would soon 
show him I have not got the gout. I walked, therefore, 
behind him carefully looking out where he might stop, wth 
the pious design of putting my best leg foremost, if there 
was anything in the shape of a trap-door. 
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Rolando soon dispersed my alarms. He went into a 
well-frequented tavern; I followed him. He called for 
the best wine, and ordered dinner. While it was getting 
ready, we went into a private room, where the captain 
addressed me as follows; You may well be astonished, Gil 
Bias, to renew your acquaintance with your old com¬ 
mander; and you will be still more so, when you have heard 
my tale. The day I left you in the cave, and went with my 
troop to Mansilla, for the purpose of selling the mules and 
horses we had taken the evening before, we met the son of the 
corregidor of Leon, attended by four men on horseback well 
armed, following his carriage. Two of liis people we made 
to bite the dust, and the other two ran away. On this the 
coachman, alarmed for his master, cried out to us in a tone 
of supplication—Alas 1 my dear gentlemen, in God’s name, do 
not kill the only son of his worship the corregidor of Leon. 
'These words were far from softening my comrades; on the 
contrary, their fury knew no bounds. Good folks, said one 
of them, let not the son of a mortal enemy to men like us 
escape our vengeance. How many ornaments of our 
profession has his father cut off in their prime! Let us 
repay his cruelty with interest, and sacrifice this victim to 
their offended ghosts. The whole troop applauded the 
fineness of this feeling, and my lieutenant himself was pre¬ 
paring to act as high priest at this unhallowed altar, when 
I interdicted the rites. Stop, said I; why shed blood with¬ 
out occasion ? Let us rest contented with the youth’s purse. 
As he makes no resistance, it would be against the laws of 
war to cut his throat. Besides, he is not answerable for his 
father’s misdeeds; nay. his father only does his duty in 
condemning us to death, as we do ours in rifling travellers. 

Thus did I plead for the corregidor’s son, and my inter¬ 
cession was not unavailing. We only took every farthing 
of his money, and earned off with us the honies of the two 
men whom we had slain. These we sold with the rest at 
Mansilla. Thence we returned to the caveni. where we 
arrived the follosving morning a little before daybreak. We 
were not a little surprised to find the trap open, and still 
more so, when we found Leonarda handcuffed in the kitchen. 
She unravelled the mystery in two words. We wondered 
how you could have overreached us; no one could have 
thought you capable of serving us such a trick, and we 
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forgave the effect for the merit of the invention. As soon 
.IS we had released our kitchen wench, I gave orders for 
a good luncheon. In the mean time we went to look alter 
our horses in the stable, where the old negro, who had been 
left to himself for four-and-twenty hours, was at the last 
gasp. We did all we couhl for his relief, but he was too far 
gone; indeed so much reduced, that, in spite of our en¬ 
deavours, we left the poor devil on the threshold of another 
world. It was very sad; but it did not spoil our appetites, 
and, after an abundant breakfast, we retired to our chambers, 
and slept away the whole day. On our awakening, Leonarda 
apprized us that Domingo had paid the debt of nature, \Vc 
carried him to the charnel-house where you may recollect to 
have lodged, and there performed his obsequies, just as if 
he had been one of our own order. 

Five or six days afteravards, it fell out that one morning, 
on a sally, we encountered three companies of the Holy 
Brotherhood, on the outskirts of the wood. They seemed 
waiting to attack us. We perceived but one troop at first. 
These we despised, tliough superior in number to our party, 
and nished forward to the onset. But while we were at 
loggerheads with the first, the two others in ambuscade 
came thundering down upon us; so that our valour was of 
no use. There was no withstanding such a host of enemies. 
Our lieutenant and two of our gang gave up the ghost on 
this occasion. As for the two others and mvself, we were 
so closely pressed and hemmed in. as to be taken prisoners: 
and, while two detachments convoyed us to Leon, the third 
went to destroy our retreat. How it was discovered. I will 
briefly tell you. A peasant of Luceno, crossing the forest 
on his way home, by chance espied the trap-door of our 
subterraneous residence, which a certain young runaway 
had not shut down after him, for it was precisely the day 
when you took yourself off with the lady. He had a 
violent suspicion of its being our abode, without having 
the courage to go in. It was enough to mark the adjacent 
parts, by lightly peeling with his knife bark from the near¬ 
est trees, and $0 on, from distance to distance, till he was 
quite out of the wood. He then betook himself to Leon, 
with tliis grand discovery for the corregidor, who was so 
much the better pleased, as his son had been robbed by 
our gang. This magistrate collected together three com- 
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panics to lay hold of us, and the peasant showed them 
the way. 

My arrival in the town of Leon was as good as that of a 
\vild beast to the inhabitants. Even though I had been a 
Portuguese general made prisoner of war, the people could 
not have been more anxious to see me. There he goes, was 
the cry; that is he, the famous captain, the terror of these 
parts. It would serve him right to tear him piecemeal with 
pincers, and make his comrades join in tlie chorus. To the 
corregidor, was the universal cry; and his worship began 
insulting me. So, so! said he, scoundrel as you are, the 
powers of justice, worn to a thread \rith your past irregu¬ 
larities, hand over the task of punishment to me as their 
delegate. Sir, answered 1, great as my crimes may have 
been, at least the death of your only son is not to be lai<l at 
my door. His life was saved by me; you owe me some ac¬ 
knowledgment on that score. Oh! wretch, exclaimed he, 
there are no measures to be kept with people of your de¬ 
scription. And though it were my wish to save you, my 
sacred office would not allow me to indulge my feelings. 
Having spoken to this effect, he committed us to a dun¬ 
geon. where my companions had no time to lament their 
hard fate. They got out of confinement, at the end of three 
days, to expatiate with tragic energy at the place of execu¬ 
tion. For my part, I took up my quarters in limbo for three 
complete weeks. My punishment seemingly was de¬ 
ferred only to render it more terrible; and I was looking out 
for some refinement on the ordinary course of criminal 
justice, when the corregidor, having summoned me before 
him, said: Give car to your sentence. You are free. Had 
it not been for you, my only son would have been assas¬ 
sinated on the highway. As a father, my gratitude was 
due for this service; but not being competent to acquit you 
in my capacity of a magistrate. I have written up to court 
in your favour; have solicited your pardon, and have ob¬ 
tained it. Go. then, whithersoever it may seem good to 
you. But take my advice; profit by this lucky escape. Look 
to your paths, and give up the trade of a highwayman for 
good and all. 

I was deeply impressed by this advice, and took my de¬ 
parture for Madrid, in the firm determination of mending 
my ways, and living quietly in that city. There I found 
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my father and mother dead, and what they left beliind 
tliem in the liands of an old kinsman, who administered 
(inly and tnily. as all tnistces of course do. I saved tlirce 
thousand ducats out of the fire; scarcely a quarter of what 
I was entitled to. But where was the remedy ? There was 
no standing to the quirks and evasions of the law. Just 
to be doing something. I have purchased an alguazil’s 
place. My colleagues would have set their faces against 
my admission, for the honour of the cloth, had they known 
my histor)’. Luckily they did not. or at least affected not 
to know it. which was just as good as the reality; for, in that 
illustrious body, it is the bounden duly and interest of 
every member to wear a mask. The pot cannot call the 
kettle hard names, thank heaven. The devil would have 
no great catch in the best of us. And yet. my friend, I 
could willingly unbosom myself to you without disguise. 
My present occupation is much against the grain; it requires 
too circums|>ect and too mysterious a conduct; there is 
nothing to be done but by underhand dealings, gravity, 
and cunning. Oh I for my first trade I The new one is 
safer, to be sure; but there is more fun in the other, and 
liberty is my motto. I feel disposed to get rid of my office, 
and to set out some sunshiny morning for the mountains 
at the source of the Tagus. I know of a retreat there¬ 
abouts, inliabited by a numerous gang, composed chiefly of 
Catalonians: when I have said that. I need sayno more. If 
you will go along with me. we will swell the number of those 
heroes. I shall be second in command. To make your 
footing respectable at once. I will swear that you have 
fought ten times by my side. Your valour shall mount to 
the very skies. I will tell more good of you than a com- 
mander-in-chief of a favourite officer. I will not say a 
word about the run-away trick, that would render you 
suspected of turning nose, therefore mum is the word. 
What say you to it ? Are you ready to set off ? I am 
impatient to know your mind. 

Bvery one to his own fancy, said I then to Rolando, you 
were born for bold exploits, and your friend for a serene and 
quiet life. I understand you. interrupted he; the lady 
whom love induced you to carry off still preserves her 
influence over your heart, and you doubtless lead with her 
that serene life of which you are enamoured. Own the 
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truth. Master Gil Bias, she is become a thing of your own. 
and you are both living on the pistoles carried off from 
the subterraneous retreat. I told him he was mistaken; 
and, to set him right, related the lady’s adventures and 
my own while we sat at dinner. When our meal was 
finished he led back to the subject of the Catalonians, 
and attempted once more to engage me in his project. 
But finding me infle.xible, he looked at me with a terrific 
frown, and said seriously—Since you are dastard enough 
to prefer your servile condition to the honour of enlisting 
in a troop of brave fellows, I turn you adrift to your own 
grovelling inclinations. But mark me well, a lapse may be 
fatal. Forget our meeting of to-day, and never prate 
about me to any living soul; for if I catch you bandying 
about my name in your idle talk .... you know my ways, 
I need say no more. With these words he called for the 
landlord, paid the reckoning, and we rose from table to 
to go away. 


CHAPTER III 

ca BLAS IS DISMISSED BY DON BERNARD DE CASXa BI.A20, 
AND ENTERS INTO THE SERVICE OF A BEAU 

As we were coming out of the tavern, and taking our 
leave, my master was passing along the street. He saw 
me, and I observed him look more than once at the captain. 
I had no doubt but he was surprised at meeting me in such 
company. It is certain that Rolando’s physiognomy and 
air were not much in favour of moral qualities. He was a 
gigantic fellow, with a long face, a parrot’s beak, and a very 
rascally contour, without being absolutely ugly. 

I was not mistaken in my guess. In the evening I found 
Don Bernard harping on the Captain’s figure, and charmingly 
disposed to believe all the fine things I could have said of 
him, if my tongue had not been tied. Gil Bias, said he. 
who is that great shark I saw with you a while ago ? I told 
him it was an alguazil. and thought to have got off with 
that answer, but he returned to the charge; and observing 
my confusion, from the remembrance of the threats used 
by Rolando, broke off the conversation abruptly and went 
to bed. The next morning, when I had performed my 

I F 
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ordinary duties, he counted me over six ducats instead of 
SIX rials, and said—Here, my friend, this is what I give 
you for your services up to this day. Go and look out for 
another place. A servant keeping such high company is 
too much for me. I bethought my'self of saying, in my 
own defence, that I had known that alguazil. by having 
prescribed for him at Valladolid, while 1 was practising 
medicine. Very good, replied my master, the shift is 
ingenious enough; you might have thought of it last night, 
and not have looked so foolish. Sir. rejoined I, in good 
tnith prudence kept me silent, and gave to my reserve 
the aspect of guilt. Undoubtedly, resumed he, tapping me 
softly on the shoulder, it was carrying prudence very far, 
even to the confines of cunning. Go. lad, 1 have no further 
occasion for your services. 

I went immediately to acquaint Melendez with the bad 
news, who told me, for my comfort, that he would engage 
to procure me a better li?rth. Indeed, some days after, 
he said—Gil Bias, my friend, you have no notion of the 
good luck in store for you. You will have the most agree¬ 
able post in the world. I am going to settle you with Don 
Matthias de Silva. He is a man of the first fashion, one 
of those young noblemen commonly distinguished by the 
appellation of beaus. I have the honour of his custom. 
He takes up goods of me, on tick, indeed, but these great 
men are good pay in the long run, they often marry rich 
heiresses, and then old scores are wiped off; or, should that 
fail, a tradesman who understands his business puts such 
a price upon his articles, that if three-fourths of his debts 
are bad, he is no loser. Don Matthias’s steward is my inti¬ 
mate friend. Let us go and look for him. It will l>e for 
him to present you to his master, and you may rely upon it, 
that for my sake he will treat you with high consideration. 

As we were on our way to Don Matthias’s house, this 
honest shopkeeper said—It is fit, methinks, that you should 
be let into the steward’s character. His name is Gregorio 
Rodriguez. Between ourselves, he is a man of low birth, 
with a talent for intrigue, in which vocation he has laboured 
till a stewardship in two distressed families completed their 
ruin, and made his fortune. I give you notice, that his 
vanity is excessive; he loves to see the under-servants 
creeping and crawling at his feet. It is with him they must 
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make interest if they have any favour to beg of their master, 
for should they happen to obtain it without his interference, 
he has always some shift or other at hand to get the boon 
revoked, or at least render it of no avail. Regulate your 
conduct on this hint. Gil Bias; pay court to Signor Rod¬ 
riguez in preference to your master himself, and leave no 
stone unturned to get into his good graces. His friend¬ 
ship will Ixj of material service to you. He mil pay your 
wages to the day; and, if you have management enough to 
worm yourself into his confidence, you may chance to pick 
up some of the fragments which fall from his table. There 
are enough for an hungrier dog than you! Don Matthias is 
a young nobleman, mth no thought to throw away but on 
his pleasures, nor the slightest suspicion how his own affairs 
are going on. What a house for a steward who knows how 
to be a steward! 

When we got to our journey’s end, we asked to speak with 
Signor Rodnguez. We were told that we should find him 
in his own apartment. There he was, sure enough, and with 
him a clownish sort of fellow holding a blue bag. full of 
money. The steward, looking more wan and yellow than 
a girl in a hurry for a husband, ran up to Melendez vtith 
open arms; the draper was not behindhand uith liim, and 
they each hugged the other with a show of friendship, at 
least as much indebted to art as nature for its plausible 
effect. After this, the next question was about me. Rod¬ 
riguez examined me from top to toe; sajnng very civilly 
at the sixme time that I was just such an one as Don Mat¬ 
thias wanted, and that he would with pleasure take upon 
himself to present me to that nobleman. Thereupon 
Melendez gave him to understand how deeply he was inter¬ 
ested in my behalf: he begged the steward to take me under 
his protection, and leaving me with him, after plenty of 
compliments, withdrew. As soon as he was gone out. 
Rodnguez said, I will introduce you to my master the 
moment I have dispatched this honest husbandman. 
He called the countryman to him forthwith, and taking his 
bag, Talego, said he. let us see if the five hundred pistoles 
are all right. He counted over the money himself. As the 
sum was found to be exact, the countryman took a receipt 
and went away. The cash was put back again into the bag. 
It was my turn next to be attended to. We may now, said 
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my new patron, go to my master’s levee. He usually gets 
up about noon, it is now near one o’clock, and must be 
daylight in his apartment. 

Don Matthias had indeed just risen. He was still in his 
morning gown, kicking his heels in a ^eat chair, with a 
leg tossed over one of the elbows, swinging backwards and 
forwards, and manufacturing his own snuff. His conver¬ 
sation was addressed to a footman in waiting, who officiated 
as a temporary valet-de-chambre. My lord, said the 
steward, here is a young man whom I take the liberty of 
presenting to your lordship in the place of him you dis¬ 
charged the day before yesterday. Your draper, Melendez, 
has given him a character; he undertakes for his qualifica¬ 
tions. and I believe you wU be very well pleased with him. 
Thatisenough,answered the young nobleman, since he has 
your recommendation, I adopt him blindfold into my 
retinue. He is my valet-de-chambre at once: that business 
is settled. Let us talk of other matters, Rodriguez, you 
are come just in time, I was going to send for you. I have 
a budget of bad news, my dear Rodriguez. I played with 
ill luck last night, an hundred pistoles in my pocket lost, 
and two hundred more on credit. You know how indis¬ 
pensable it is for persons of high rank to pay their debts of 
honour. As for any other, it is no matter when they are 
paid. Punctuality is all very well between one tradesman 
and another, but they cannot expect it from one of us. 
These two hundred pistoles must be raised forthwith and 
sent to the Countess de Pedrosa. Sir. quoth the steward, 
that is sooner said than done. Where, prythee, am I to 
get such a sum ? Threaten as I will. I never touch a mar- 
vedi from your tenants. And yet your establishment is to 
be kept up in style, and I am wearing myself to a thread 
in furnishing the ways and means. It is true that hitherto, 
heaven be praised, we have rubbed on, but what witch to 
conjure for a wind now, I know not, the case is desperate. 
All this prosing is extremely impertinent, interrupted Don 
Matthias: this counting house talk makes me hideously 
nervous. So. then, Rodriguez, you really think to undertake 
my reform, and metamorphose me into a plodding manager 
of my own estates? A very elegant sort of pastime for a 
man in my station of life: a man of rank and fashion I 
Grant me patience, replied the steward; at the rate we are 
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driving now, it is easily calculated how soon you will be 
released from all those cares. You are a very great bore, 
resumed the young nobleman rather peevishly, this brutal 
imp>ortunity is downright murder to one’s feelings. I hate 
loud music, be so good as to let me be ruined pianissimo. 

I tell you I want two hundred pistoles, and I must have 
them. Why, then, said Rodriguez, we must have recourse 
to the old rascal who has lent you so much already on 
usurious terms. Have recourse to the devil, if he will do 
you any good, answered Don Matthias: only let me have 
two hundred pistoles, and it is the same thing to me how 
you manage to get them. 

While he was uttering these words in a hasty and fretlul 
tone, the steward went out; and Don Antonio Centell^s, a 
young man of quality, came in. What is the matter, my 
friend? said this last to my master; your atmosphere is 
overcast; I trace passion in the lines of your countenance. 
Who can have rufiled that sweet temper ? I would lay a 
wager, it was that booby just gone out. Yes, answered Don 
Matthias, he is my steward. Every time he comes to speak 
to me, I am in an agony for a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. He rings the changes on the state of my affairs; 
and tells me that I am spending principal and interest.... 
A beast I He will say next, that I have ruined him into the 
bargain I My dear fellow, replied Don Antonio, I am 
exactly in the same situation. My man of business is 
just such another scaiecrow as your steward. When the 
sneaking scoundrel, after repeated demands, brings me 
some niggardly supply, it is just as if he was lending me his 
own. He expostulates most barbarously. Sir, says he, 
you are going to rack and ruin; there is an execution out 
against you. I am obliged to cut him short, and beg 
him to remonstrate in epitome. The worst of it is, said 
Don Matthias, that there is no doing without these fellows; 
they are the penance attached to our elegant indiscretions. 
Just so, replied Centellfe. . . . But listen, pursued he, 
bursting into a fit of laughter; a pleasant idea has just struck 
me. Nothing was ever more farcically fancied. We may 
introduce a buffo caricato into our serious opera, and relieve 
the knell of our departed goods and chattels with am hu¬ 
morous divertisement. The plot is thus: let me try to 
bonow from your steward whatever you want. You shall 
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do the same with my man of business. Then let them both 
preach as they please; we shall hearken with the utmost 
composure. Your steward will come and open his case 
to me; my man of business will plead the poverty of the 
land to you. I shall hear of nothing but your extravagance; 
and you will see your own in mine as in a glass. It will be 
vastly entertaining. 

A thousand brilliant conceits followed this flight of genius, 
and put the young patricians into high spirits, so that they 
kept up the ball with vivacity, if not with wit. Their 
conversation was interrupted by Gregorio Rodriguez, who 
brought back with him a little old man with a bald head. 
Don Antonio was for moving off. Farewell, Don Matthias, 
said he, we shall meet again anon. I leave you with these 
gentlemen; you have, doubtless, some state affairs to discuss 
in council. Oh! no, no. answered my master, you had 
better stop; you will not interrupt us. This warm old 
gentleman has the moderation to lend me money at twenty 
percent. What! at twenty per cent. I exclaimed Ccntell6s 
in a tone of astonishment. Ingoodtruthl I wish you joy 
on being in such hands. I do not come off so cheaply, for 
my part: I pay through the nose for every farthing I get. 
My loans are generally raised at double that per cent. 
There is usury! said the father of the usurious tribe; 
unconscionable dogs! Where do they expect to go when they 
die ? I do not wonder there is so strong a prejudice against 
money-lenders. It is the exorbitant profit which some of 
them derive from their discounts, that brings reproach 
and ill-will upon us all. If all my brethren of the blue balls 
were like me. we should not be treated so scurvily; for 
my part, I only lend to do my duty towards my neigh¬ 
bour. Ah! if times were as good now as in my early days, 
my purse should be at your service as a friend; and even 
now, in the present distress of the money-market, it goes 
against the grain to take a poor twenty per cent. But 
one would think the money was all gone back to the mines 
whence it came: there is no such thing to be had, and the 
scarcity compels me to depart a little from the disinterested 
severity of my benevolence. How much do you want? 
pursued he, addressing my master. T\vo hundred pistoles, 
answered Don Matthias. I have four hundred here in a bag. 
replied the usurer; it is only to give you half of them. At 
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the same time he drew from underneath his cloak a blue 
bag, looking just like that in which farmer Talego had left 
five hundred pistoles with Rodriguez. I was not long in 
forming my judgment of the matter, and saw plainly that 
Melendez had not bragged without reason of the steward's 
aptness in the ways of the world. The old man emptied the 
bag, displayed the cash on a table, and set about counting it. 
The sight set all my master’s extravagant passions in a flame; 
the sum total proved very striking to his comprehension. 
Signor Descomulgado, said he to the usurer, I have just 
made a very sensible reflection: I am a great fool. I only 
borrow enough to redeem my credit, without thinking of 
my empty pockets. I should be obliged to give you the 
trouble of coming again to-morrow. I think, therefore, 
it will be best to spare your age and infirmities, and ease you 
of the four hundred at once. My lord, answered the old 
man, I had destined half of this money to a good licentiate, 
who lays out the income of his large preferments in those 
pious and charitable uses for which they were originally 
given to the clergy, as stewards of the poor, and guides to 
the young and unwary. In pursuance of this end, it is 
his great delight to w’ean young girls from the seductions of 
a wicked world, and place them in a snug well-furnished 
little box of his own, where tliey may be obnoxious to his 
ghostly admonitions by day and by night. But, since you 
have occasion for the whole sum, it is at your disposal. 
Something by way of security .... Oh! as for security, 
interrupted Rodriguez, taking a paper out of his pocket, 
you shall have as good as the bank. Here is a note which 
Signor Don Matthias has only just to sign. He makes over 
five hundred pistoles, due from one of his tenants, Talego, 
a wealthy yeoman of Mondejar. That is enough, replied 
the usurer, I never split hairs, but deal ujwn the square. 
The steward insinuated a pen between his master’s fingers, 
who signed his name at the bottom of the note, without 
reading it; and whistled as he signed, for want of thought. 

That business settled, the old man took his leave of my 
noble employer, who shook him cordially by the hand, 
saying; Till I have the pleasure of seeing you again, good 
master pounds, shillings, and pence. I am your most devoted 
humble servant. 1 do not know why you should all be 
lumped together for a set of blood-suckers: you seem to me 
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a nccessar>’ link in the chain of well-ordered society. You 
arc as good as a physician to us pecuniary invaJidsof quality, 
and keep us alive by artificial restoratives in the last stage 
of a consumptive purse. You are in the right, exclaimed 
Ccntcllds. Usurers are a very gentlemanly order in 
society, and I must not be denied the privilege of paying 
my compliments to this illustrious specimen, for the sake of 
his twenty per cent. With this banter, he came up and 
threw his arms about the old man’s neck; and these two 
overgrown children, for their amusement, began sending 
him backward and forward between them like a shuttlecock. 
After they had tossed him about from pillar to post, they 
suffered him to depart with the steward, who ought to have 
come in for his share of the game, and for something a little 
more serious. 

When Rodriguez and his stalking-horse had left the room, 
Don Matthias sent, by the lacquey in waiting, half his 
pistoles to the Countess de Pedrosa, and deposited the 
other half in a long purse worked with gold and silk, which 
he usually wore in his pocket. Very well pleased to find 
himself in cash, he said to Don Antonio, with an air of 
gaiety: Wliat shall we do \vith ourselves to-day? Let us 
call a council. That is talking like a statesman, answered 
Centellds; I am your man: let us ponder gravely. While 
they were collecting their deliberative wnsdom on the course 
tlu y were to pursue for the day, two other noblemen came 
in; Don Alexo Segiar and Don Ferdinand de Gamboa; 
both nearly alxiut my master’s age, that is. from eight and 
twenty to thirty. These four jolly blades began with such 
hearty salutations, as if they had not met for these ten 
years. After that. Don Ferdinand, a professed bacchan¬ 
alian, made his proposals to Don Matthias and Don Antonio; 
Gentlemen, said he, where do you dine to-day? If you 
arc not engaged. I will take you to a tavern, where you 
shall quaff celestial liquor. I supped there last night, 
and did not come away til! between five and six this morn¬ 
ing. Would to heaven, exclaimed my master, I had done 
the same 1 I should not have lost my money. 

For my part, said Centellfc. I treated myself yesterday 
evening with a new amusement; for variety has always its 
charms for me. Nothing but a change of pleasures can 
make the dull round of human life supportable. One of 
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my friends introduced me neck and heels to one of those 
gentry ycleped tax-gatherers, who do the government busi¬ 
ness and their own at the same time. There was no want 
of magnificence, good taste, or a well-designed set out 
table! but I found in the family itself an highly seasoned 
relish of absurdity. The fanner of the revenues, though 
the most meanly extracted of the whole party, must set up 
for a great man; and his wife, though hideously ugly, was a 
goddess in her own estimation, and made a thousand silly 
speeches, the zest of which was heightened by a Biscayan 
accent. Add to this, that there were four or five children 
with their tutor at table, judge if it must not have been an 
amusing family party. 

As for me, gentlemen, said Don Alexo Segiar, I suppied 
with Arsenia the actress. We were six at table: Arsenia, 
Florimonde, a coquet of her acquaintance, the Afarquis de 
Zenette, Don Juan de Moncade, and your humble servant. 
We passed the night in drinking and taking bawdy. What 
a flow of soul! To be sure, Arsenia and Florimonde are not 
strong in their upper works; but then they have a facility 
in their vocation which is more than all the wit in the world. 
They are the dearest madcapjs, gay, romping, and rampant: 
they are an hundred times better than your modest women 
of sense and discretion. 


CHAPTER IV 

OIL BLAS GETS INTO COMPANY WITH HIS FELLOWS; THEY 
SHOW HIM A READY ROAD TO THE REPUTATION OF WIT, 
AND IMPOSE ON HIM A SINGULAR OATH 

Those noblemen pursued this strain of conversation, till 
Don Matthias, about whose person I was fiddling all the 
while, was ready to go out. He then told me to follow him; 
and this bevy of fashionables set sail together for the tavern, 
whither Don Ferdinand de Gamboa proposed to conduct 
them. I began my march in the rear rank with three other 
valets: for each of the gentlemen had his own. I remarked 
with astonislunent that these three servants copied their 
masters, and assumed the same follies. I introduced my¬ 
self as a new comer. They returned my salute in form; and 
1 •f 457 
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one of them, after having taken measure of me very accu¬ 
rately, said—Brother. 1 perceive, by your gait, that you 
have never yet lived with a young nobleman. .\las! no. 
answered 1. neither have I been long in Madrid. So it 
appears, replied he. you smell strong of the country. \ou 
seem timid and embarrassed; there is a hitch in your deport¬ 
ment. But no matter, we will soon wear off all stiffness, 
t.ake my word for it. Perhaps you think l>ctter of me than I 
deserve, said I. No. resumed he. no; there is no such cub 
as we cannot lick into shape; assure yourself of that. 

This specimen was enough to convince me that I had 
hearty fellows for iny comrades, and that I could not be in 
better hands to initiate me into high life below-stairs. On 
our arrival at the tavern, we found an entertainment ready 
which Signor Don Ferdinand had been so j^rovident as to 
order in the morning. Our masters sat down to table, and we 
arranged ourselves behind their chairs. The conversation 
was spinted and lively. My ears tingled to hear them. 
Their humour, their way of thinking, their mode of ex¬ 
pression diverted me. What fire! what sallies of imagina¬ 
tion! They appeared like a new order of beings. With the 
dessert, we wt before them a great choice of the best wines in 
Spain, and left the room, to go to dinner in a little parlour, 
where our cloth was laid. 

I was not long in discovering that the combatants in our 
lists had more to recommend them than appeared at first 
sight. They were not satisfied with aping the manners of 
their masters, but even copied tlicir phrases: and these 
varlets gave such a facsimile, that bating a little vulgarity, 
they might have passed themselves off very well. I ad¬ 
mired their free and easy carriage; still more was I charmed 
with their wit, but despaired of ever coming up to them in 
my own person. Don Ferdinand’s servant, on the score of 
his master treating ours, did the honours; and, determined 
to do the thing genteelly, he called the landlord, and said to 
him—Master tapster, give us ten bottles of your very best 
wine; and, as you have an happy knack of doing, make the 
gentlemen upstairs believe that they hav'e drank them. 
With all my heart, answered the landlord; but. Master 
Gaspard, you know that Signor Don Ferdinand owes me 
for a good many dinners already. If llirough your kind 
inter\'cntion I could get some little matter on account . , . 
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Oh! interrupted the valet, do not be at all uneasy about your 
debt; I will take it upon myself; put it down to me. It is 
true that some unmannerly creditors have preferred lerjal 
measures to a reliance on our honour; but we shall take 
the first opportunity of obtaining a replevy, and will pay 
you without looking at your bill. To have my master on 
your books is like so many ingots of gold. The landlord 
brought us the wane, in spite of unmannerly creditors; and 
we drank to a speedy replevy. It was as good as a comedy 
to see us drinking each other’s health every minute, under 
our masters' titles. Don Antonio's servant called Don Fer¬ 
dinand's plain Gamboa, and Don Ferdinand’s servant 
called Don Antonio's Centellds: they dubbed me Silva; and 
we kept pace in drunkenness, under these borrowed names, 
with the noblemen to whom they properly belonged. 

Though my wit was less conspicuous than that of the 
other guests, they lost no opportunity of testifying their 
pleasure in my acquaintance. Silva, said one of our merri¬ 
est soakers, we shall make sometliing of you, my friend. I 
perceive that you have wit at will, if you did but know how 
to draw upon it. The fear of talking absurdly pre%'ents you 
from throwing out at all; and yet it is only by a bold push 
that a thousand p>eople nowadays set themselves up for 
good companions. Do you wish to be bright ? You have 
only to give the reins to your loquacity, and to venture in¬ 
discriminately on whatever comes uppermost: your blunders 
will pass for the eccentricities of genius. Though you should 
utter an hundred extravagancies, let but asingle good joke be 
packed up in the bundle, the nonsense shall be forgotten, 
the witticism bandied about, and your talent be puffed into 
high repute. This is the happy method our masters have 
devised, and it ought to be adopted by all new candidates. 
Besides that I had but too strong a wish to pass for a clever 
fellow, the trick they taught me appeared so easy in the 
performance, that it ought not to be buried in obscurity. 
I tried it at once, and the fumes of the wine contributed to 
my success; that is to say, I talked at random, and had the 
good luck to strike out of much absurdity some flashes of 
merriment, very acceptable to my audience. This first 
essay inspired me with confidence. I redoubled my spright- 
lincss, to sparkle in repartee; and chance gave a successful 
issue to my endeavours. 
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Well done! said my fellow-servant who had addressed me 
ui the street, do not you begin to shake off your rustic 
manners ? You have not been two hours in our company, 
and you are quite another creature: your improvement will 
be visible every day. This it is to wait on people of 
quality. It causes an elevation, which the mind can never 
attain under a plebeian roof. Doubtless, answered I—and 
for that reason I shall henceforth dedicate my little talents 
to the nobility. That is bravely said, roared out Don 
Ferdinand’s servant, half seas over, commoners are not 
entitled to possess such a fund of superior genius as exists in 
us. Come, gentlemen, let us make a vow never to colleague 
with any such beggarly fellows; let us swear to that by Styx. 
We laughed heartily at Gaspard’s conceit: the proposal was 
received with applause: and we took this mock oath with 
our glasses in our hands. 

Thus sat we at table till our masters were pleased to get up 
from it. This was at midnight: an outrageous instance of 
sobriety, in the opinion of my colleagues. To be sure, these 
noble lords left the tavern so early only to visit a celebrated 
wanton, lodging in the purlieus of the court, and keeping 
open house night and day for the votaries of pleasure. She 
was a woman from five and thirty to forty, still in the height 
of her charms, entertaining in her discourse, and so perfect 
a mistress in the art of pleasure, that she sold the waste and 
refuse of her beauty at a higher price than the first sample 
of the unadulterated article. She bad always two or three ' 
other pieces of damaged goods in the house, who contributed 
not a little to the great concourse of nobility resorting 
thither. The afternoon was spent in play; then supper, and 
the night passed in drinking and making merry. Our 
masters staid till morning, and so did we, without thinking 
the time long: for, while they were toying with the mis¬ 
tresses. we attacked the maids. Ai length, we all parted 
when daylight peeped in on our festivities, and went to bed 
each of us at our separate homes. 

My master getting up at his usual time, about noon, 
dressed himself. He went out. I followed him, and we 
paid a visit to Don Antonio Centell6s, with whom we found 
one Don Alvaro de Acuna. He was an old gentleman, who 
gave lectures on the science of debauchery. The rising 
generation, if they wanted to qualify themselves for fine 
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gentlemen, put themselves under his tuition. He moulded 
their ductile habits to pleasure, taught them to make a dis¬ 
tinguished figxire in the world, and to squander their sub¬ 
stance: he bad no qualms as to running out his oum, for the 
deed was done. After these three blades had exchanged the 
compliments of the morning, Centell^ said to my master— 
In good faith, Don Matthias, you could not have come at a 
more lucky time. Don .Alvar is come to take me with him 
to a dinner, given by a citizen to the Marquis de Zenette and 
Don Juan de Moncade; and you shall be of the party. And 
what is the citizen's name ? said Don Matthias. Gregorio de 
Noriega, said Don Alvar, and I will describe the young man 
in two words. His father, a rich jeweller, is gone abroad, to 
attend the foreign markets, and left his son, at his departure, 
in the enjoyment of a large income. Gregorio is a block¬ 
head, with a turn for every sort of extravagance, and an 
awkward hankering after the reputation of wit and fashion, 
in despite of nature. He has begged of me to give him a few 
instructions. I manage him completely; and can assure 
you, gentlemen, that I lead him a rare dance. His estate 
is rather deeply dipped already. I do not doubt it, ex¬ 
claimed Centellfe; I see the vulgar dog in an almshouse. 
Come, Don Matthias: let us honour the fellow with our ac¬ 
quaintance, and be in at the death of him. Willingly, 
answered my master, for I delight in seeing the fortune of 
these plebeian upstarts kicked over, when they affect to mix 
among us. Nothing, for instance, ever entertained me so 
much as the downfall of the toll-gatherer’s son, whom play, 
and the vanity of figuring among the great, have stripped, 
till he has not a house over his head. Oh! as for that, 
replied Don Alvar, he deserves no pity, he is as great a cox¬ 
comb in his poverty as he was in his prosperity. 

Contends and my master accompanied Don Alvar to Gre¬ 
gorio de Noriega's party. We went there also, that is, 
Slogicon and myself, both in ecstasy at having an opportuni¬ 
ty of sponging on a citizen, and pleasing ourselves ^vith the 
thought of being in at the death of him. At our entrance, 
we observed several men employed in preparing dinner; and 
there issued from the ragouts they were taking up, a vapour 
which conciliated the palate through the medium of the 
nostrils. The Marquis de Zenette and Don Juan de Mon¬ 
cade were just come. The founder of the feast seemed a 
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great simpleton. He aped the man of fashion with a most 
clumsy grace; a wretched copy of admirable originals, or. 
more properly, an idiot in the chair of wisdom and taste. 
Figure to yourself a man of this character in the centre of 
five bantering fellows, all intent on making a jest of him. 
and drawing him into ridiculous expenses. Gentlemen.said 
Don Alvar, after the first interchange of civilities, give me 
leave to introduce you to Signor Gregorio cle Noriega, a 
most brilliant star in the hemisphere of fashion. He owns a 
thousand amiable qualities. Do you know that he has an 
highly cultivated umlerstanding ? Choose your own sub¬ 
ject. he is equally at home in every branch, from the subtilty 
and closeness of logic, to the elementary science of the criss- 
cross-row. Oh ! this is really too flattering, interrupted the 
scot and lot gentleman with a very uncouth laugh. I might. 
Signor Alvaro, put you to the blush as you have put me; for 
you may truly be termed a reservoir as it were, a common 
sewer of erudition. I had no intention, replied Don Alvaro, 
to draw upon myself so savoury an encomium; but truly, 
gentlemen. Signor Gregorio cannot fail of establishing a 
name in the world. As for me, said Don Antonio, what is 
so delightful in my eyes, far above the honours of logic or 
the criss-cross-row, is the tasteful selection of his company. 
Instead of demeaning himself to the level of tradesmen, he 
associates only with the young nobility, and sets the ex¬ 
pense at nought. There is an elevation of sentiment in this 
conduct which enchants me: and this is what you may 
truly call disbursing with taste and judgment. 

Tliese ironical speeches were only the preludes to a con¬ 
tinual strain of banter. Poor Gregorio was attacked on all 
hands. The wits shot their bolts by turns, but they made 
no impression on the fool; on the contrary, he took all they 
said literally, and seemed highly pleased with his guests, as 
if they did him a favour by making him their laughing¬ 
stock. In short, he served them for a butt while they sat at 
table, which they did not quit during the afternoon, nor till 
late at night. We. as well as our masters, drank as we liked, 
so that the servants’-hall and the dining-room were in equal¬ 
ly high order when we took our leave of the young jeweller. 


The Darling of the Fair Sex 
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CHAPTER V 

GIL BLAS BECOMES THE DARLING OF THE FAIR SEX, AND 
MAKES AN INTERESTING ACQUAINTANCE 

After some hours’ sleep I got up in fine spirits: and 
calling the advice of Melendez to mind, went, till my master 
was stirring, to pay my court to our steward, whose vanity 
was rather flattered by this attention. He received me with 
a gracious air, and inquired how I was reconciled to the 
habits and manners of the young nobility. I answered, that 
they were strange to me as yet, but that use and good exam¬ 
ple might work wonders in the end. 

Use and good example did work wonders, and that right 
soon. My temper and conduct were quite altered, From 
a discreet, sober lad, I got to be a lively, heedless merry 
andrew. Don Antonio’s servant paid me a compliment on 
my transformation, and told me that there wanted nothing 
but a tender interest in the lovely part of the creation to shine 
like a new star droppied from the heavens. He pointed out 
to me that it was an indispensable requisite in the character 
of a pretty fellow, that all our set were well with some fine 
woman or other; and that he himself, to his own share, en¬ 
grossed the favours of two beauties in high life. I was of 
opinion that the rascal lied. Master Mogicon, said I, you 
are doubtless a very dapper, lively litUe fellow, with a 
modest assurance; but still I do not comprehend how 
women of quality, not having your sweet person on their 
own private establishments, should run the risk of being 
detected in an intrigue with a footman out of doors. Oh! 
as for that, answered he, they do not know my condition. 
To my master's wardrobe, and even to his name, am I in¬ 
debted for these conquests. I will tell you how it is. I 
dress myself up as a young nobleman, and assume the man¬ 
ners of one. I go to public places, and tip the wink first 
to one woman and then to another, till I meet unth one who 
returns the signal. Her I follow, and find means to speak 
with her. I take the name of Don Antonio Centellfe. 1 
plead for an assignation, the lady is squeamish about it; I 
am pressing, she is kind, et catera. Thus it is, my fine fellow, 
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that I contrive to carry on my intrigues, and I would have 
you profit by the liint. 

I was too ambitious of shining like a new star dropped 
from the heavens, to turn a deaf ear to such counsel; besides, 
there was about me no aversion to an amour. I therefore 
laid a plan to disguise myself as a young nobleman, and 
look out for adventures of gallantry. There was a risk in 
assuming my masquerade dress at home, lest it might be 
observed. I took a complete suit from my master's ward¬ 
robe, and made it up into a bundle, which I carried to a 
barber's, where I thought I could dress and undress con¬ 
veniently. There I tricked myself out to the best advan¬ 
tage. The barber too lent a helping hand to my attire. 
When we thought it adjusted to a nicety, 1 sauntered towards 
Saint Jerome's meadow, whence I felt morally certain that I 
should not retuni without making an impression. But 1 
could not even get thither, without a proof of my own 
attractions. 

As I was crossing a bye-street, a lady of genteel figure, 
elegantly dressetl, came out of a small house, and got into an 
hired carriagestandingatthe door. I stopped short tolookat 
her, and bowed significantly, so as to convey an intimation 
that my heart was not insensible. On her part, to show me 
that her face was not less lovely than her person, she lifted up 
her veil for a moment. In the mean time the coach set off. 
and I stood stock still in the street, not a little stiffened at 
this vision. A vastly pretty woman! said I to myself, bless 
us I this is just what is wanting to make me perfectly ac- 
complislied. If the two ladies who share Mogicon between 
them are equally handsome, the scoundrel is in luck I I 
sliould be delighted with her for a mistress. Ruminating 
on these things, I looked by chance towards the house 
whence that lovely creature had glided, and saw at a win¬ 
dow on the ground floor an old woman beckoning me to 
come in. 

I flew like lightning into the house, and found, in a very 
neat parlour, this venerable and wary matron, who, taking 
me for a marquis at least, dropped a low curtsey, and said— 
I doubt not, my lord, but you must have a bad opinion of a 
woman who, without the slightest acquaintance, beckons 
you out of the street; but you will perhaj)s judge more 
favourably of me when you shall know that I do not pay 
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that compliment promiscuously. You look like a man of 
fashion! You are perfectly in the right, my old girl, inter¬ 
rupted I, stretching out my right leg. and throwing the 
weight of my body on my left hip; mine is, vanity apart, one 
of the best families in Spain. It must be so by your looks, 
replied she, and I will fairly own that I delight in doing a 
kindness to people of quality, that is my weak side. I 
watched you through my window. You looked vcr>’ 
earnestly at a lady who has just left me. Perhaps you may 
have taken a fancy to her ? tell me so plainly. By the 
honour of my house, answered I. she has shot me through 
the heart. I never saw anything so tempting; a most di\nne 
creature! Do bring us acquainted, my dear, and rely on 
my gratitude. It is worth while to do these little offices 
for us of the beau monde; they are better paid than our 
bills. 

I have told you once for all, replied the old woman. I am 
entirely devoted to people of condition; it is my passion to 
be useful to them: I receive here, for example, a certain 
class of ladies, whom appearances prevent from seeing their 
favourites at home. 1 lend them my house, and thus the 
warmth of their constitutions is indulged, without risk to 
their characters. Vastly well, quoth 1, and you have just 
done that kindness to the lady in question ? No, answered 
she, this is a young widow of quality, in want of an admirer: 
but so difficult in her choice, that 1 do not know whether you 
will do for her, however great your requisites may be. I 
have already introduced to her three well-furnished gallants, 
but she turned up her nose at them. Oh! egad, my life, 
exclaimed I confidently, you have only to stick me in her 
skirts. I will give you a good account of her, take my word 
for it. I long to have a grapple wth a beauty of such 
peremptory demands, they have not yet fallen in my way. 
Well, then, said the old woman, you have only to come 
hither to-morrow at the same hour, your curiosity shall be 
satisfied. I will not fail, rejoined 1; we shall see whether a 
young nobleman can miss a conquest. 

I returned to the little barber's without looking for other 
adventures, but deeply interested in the event of this. 
Therefore, on the following day, I went, in splendid attire, 
to the old woman’s an hour sooner than the time. My lord, 
said she, you are punctual, and 1 take it kindly. To be sure 
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tlie pamc is worth the chase. I have seen our young widow, 
and we have had a good deal of talk about you. Not a word 
was to be said; but I have taken such a liking to you that I 
cannot hold my tongue. You have made yourself agreeable, 
and will soon be a happy man. Between ourseK'es. the 
lady is a relishing morsel, her husband did not live long with 
her; he glided away like a shadow: she has all the merit of 
an absolute girl. The good old lady, no doubt, meant one 
of those clever girls, wlio contrive not to live single, though 
they live unmarried. 

The heroine of the assignation came soon in an hire<l 
carriage, as on the day before, dressed very magnificently. 
.\s soon as she came into the room, I led off Nvith five or six 
coxcombical bows, accompanied by the most fashionable 
grimaces. After tliis, I went up to her with a very familiar 
air, and said—My adored angel, you behold a gentleman of 
no mean rank, whom your charms have undone. Your 
image since yesterday, has taken complete possession of my 
fancy; you have turned a duchess neck and heels out of my 
heart, who was beginning to establish a footing there. The 
triumph is too glorious for me, answered she, throwing off 
her veil, but still my transjwrts are not without alloy. 
Young men of fashion love variety, and their hearts are, 
they say, bandied about from one to the other like a piece of 
base money. Ah! my sovereign mistress, replied I, let us 
leave the future to shift for itself, and think only of the 
present. You are lovely, I am in love. If my passion is not 
hateful to you, let it take its course at random. We will 
embark like true siiilors, set the storms and shipwreck of a 
long voyage at defiance, and only take the fair weather of 
the time present into the account. 

In finishing this speech, I threw myself in raptures at the 
feet of my nymph: and the better to hit off my assumed 
character, pressed her with some little peevishness not to 
delay my bliss, She seemed a little touched by my re¬ 
monstrances. l)ut thought it too soon to yield, and giving me 
a gentle rebuff—Hold, said she, you are too importunate, 
this is like a rake. I fear you arc but a loose young fellow. 
For shame, madam, exclaimed I; can you set your face 
against what women of the first taste and condition en¬ 
courage ? A prejudice against what is vulgarly called vice 
may be all very well for citizen’s wives. That is decisive, 
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replied she, there is no resisting so forcible a plea. I see 
plainly that with men of your order dissimulation is to no 
purpose; a woman must meet you half way. Learn then 
your victory, added she with an appearance of disorder, as 
if her modesty suffered by the avowd; you have inspired me 
with sentiments such as are new to my heart, and I only 
wait to know who you are, that I may take you for my ac¬ 
knowledged lover. I believe you a young lord and a gentle¬ 
man, yet there is no trusting to appearances; and however 
prepossessed I may be in your favour, I would not give away 
my affections to a stranger. 

I recollected at the moment how Don Antonio's ser\’ant 
had got out of a similar perplexity; and determining, after 
his example, to pass for my master—Madam, said I to my 
dainty widow, I will not excuse myself from telling you 
my name, it is one that will not disparage its owner. Have 
you ever heard of Don Matthias de Silva ? Yes, replied she; 
indeed I have seen him with a lady of my acquaintance. 
Though considerably improved in impudence, I was a little 
troubled by this discovery. Yet I rallied my forces in an 
instant, and extricated myself with a happy presence of mind. 
Well then, my fair one, retorted I, the lady of your acquaint¬ 
ance ... knows a lord... of my acquaintance .. . and I am of 
his acquaintance; of his owm family, since you must know it. 
His grandfather married the sister-in-law of my father's 
uncle. You see we are very near relations. My name is 
Don Caesar. I am the only son of the great Don Ferdinand 
de Ribera, slain fifteen years ago, in a battle on the frontiers 
of Portugal. I could give you all the particulars of the 

action: it was a devilish sharp one.but to fight it 

over again would be losing the precious moments of mutual 
love. 

After this discourse I got to be importunate and impas¬ 
sioned, but without bringing matters at all forwarder. The 
favours which my goddess winked at my snatching, tended 
only to make me languish for what she was more chary of. 
The tyrant got back to her coach, which was waiting at the 
door. Nevertheless, I withdrew, well enough pleased with 
my success, though it still fell short of the ordy perfect issue. 
If, said I to myself, I have obtained indulgences but by 
halves, it is because this lady, forsooth, is a high-born dame, 
and thinks it beneath her quality to play the very woman 
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at the first interview. The pride of pedigree stands in the 
way of my advancement just now, but in a few days we shall 
be better acquainted. To be sure, it did not once come into 
my head that she nught be one of tliose cunning gipsies 
always on the catch. Yet I liked better to look at things on 
the right side than on the wrong, and thus maintained a 
favourable opinion of my widow. We had agreed at part¬ 
ing to meet again on the day after the morrow; and the hope 
of arriving at the summit of my uishes gave me a foretaste 
of the pleasures with which I tickled my fancy. 

With my brain full of joyous traces. I returned to my 
barber. Having changed my dress, I went to attend my 
master at the tennis-court. I found him at play, and saw 
that he won; for he was not one of those impenetrable 
gamesters who make or mar a fortune without moving a 
muscle. In prosperity he was flippant and overbearing, but 
quite peevish on the losing side. He left the tennis-court in 
high spirits, and went for the Prince's Theatre. I followed 
him to the box door, tlien putting a ducat into my hand— 
Here, Gil Bias, said he, as I have ^cn a winner to-day, you 
shall not be the worse for it; go. divert yourself with your 
friends, and come to me about midnight at Arsenia’s, where 
I am to sup with Don Alexo Segiar. He then went in. and 
I stood debating with whom I should disburse ray ducat, 
according to the pious will of the founder. I did not muse 
long. Clarin, Don Alexo s servant, just then came in my 
way. I took him to the next tavern, and we amused our¬ 
selves there till midnight. Thence we repaired to Arsenia’s 
house, where Clarin had orders to attend. A little footboy 
opened the door, and showed us into a room downstairs, 
where Arsenia’s waiting-woman, and the lady who held tlie 
same office about Florimonde, were laughing ready to split 
their sides, while their mistresses were above-stairs unth our 
masters. 

The addition of two jolly fellows just come from a good 
supper, could not be unwelcome to abigails, and to the abi- 
gails of actresses too; but what was my astonishment when 
in one of these lowly ladies I discovered my widow, my 
adorable widow, whom I took for a countess or a marchion¬ 
ess! She appeared equally amazed to see her dear Don 
Casar de Ribera metamorphosed into the valet of a beau. 
However, we looked at one another without being out of 
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countenance; indeed, such a tingling sensation of laughter 
came over us both, as we could not help indulging in. Aftei 
which Laura, for that was her name, drawing me aside while 
Clarin was speaking to her fellow-servant, held out her hand to 
me very kindly, and said in a low voice—Accept this pledge, 
Signor Don C«sar; mutual congratulations are more to the 
purpose than mutual reproaches, my friend. You topped 
your part to perfection, and 1 was not quite contemptible in 
mine. What say you ? confess now. did not you take me 
for one of those precious peeresses who are fond of a little 
smuggled amusement > It is even so, answered I. but who¬ 
ever you are, my empress, I have not changed my senti¬ 
ments with my paraphernalia. Accept my services in good 
part and let the v^et-de-chambre of Don Matthias con¬ 
summate what Don Cxsar has so happily begun. Get you 
gone, replied she. I like you ten Umes better m your natural 
than in your artificial character. You are as a man what 
I am as a woman, and that is the greatest compliment 
I can pay you. You are admitted into the number of 
my adorers. We have no longer any need of the old woman 
as a blind, you may come and see me whenever you like. We 
theatrical ladies are no slaves to form, but live higgledy 
piggledy with the men. I allow that the effects are some¬ 
times visible, but the public wink hard at our irregularities; 
the drama’s patrons, as you well know, give the drama’s 
laws, and absolve us from all others. 

We went no further, because there were bystanders. The 
conversation became general, lively, jovi^, inclining to 
loose jokes, not very carefully wrapped up. We all of us bore 
a bob. Arsenia’s attendant above all. my aimable Laura, 
was very conspicuous; but her wit was so extremely nim¬ 
ble, that her virtue could never overtake it. Our masters 
and the actresses on the floor above, raised incessant peals 
of laughter, which reached us in the regions below; and 
probably the entertainment was much alike with the celes¬ 
tials and the infemals. If all the knowing remarks had 
been written down, which escaped from the philosophers 
that night assembled at Arsenia’s. I really think it wou d 
have been a manual for the rising generation. Yet we could 
not arrest the chaste moon in her progress; the nsing of 
blab, the sun. parted us. Clarin follow^ the heels of Don 
Alexo, and I went home with Don Matthias. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THR prince's company OP COMEDIANS 

Mv master getting up the next day, received a note from 
Don Alcxo Segiar, desiring liis company immediately. W’e 
went, and found there the Marquis de Zenette, and another 
young nobleman of prepossessing manners, whom I had 
never seen. Don Matthias, said Segiar to my protector, 
introducing the stranger, give me leave to present Don Pom- 
peyo de Castro, a relation of mine. He has been at the 
court of Portugal almost from his childhood. He reached 
Ma'lnd last night, and returns to Lislxin to-morrow. He 
can allow me only one day. I wish to make the most of the 
jirecious moments, and thought of asking you and the Mar¬ 
quis de Zenette to make out the time agreeably. There¬ 
upon my master and Don Alexo's relation embraced 
heartily, and complimented one another in the most ex¬ 
travagant manner. I was much pleased with Don Pom- 
peyo’s conversation, it showed both acuteness and solidity. 

They dined with Segiar; and the gentlemen, after the 
dessert, amused themselves at play till the theatre opened. 
Then they went all together to the Prince’s House, to see a 
new tragedy, called The Queen of Carthage. At the end 
of the piece they returned to supper, and their conver¬ 
sation ran first on the composition, then upon the actors. 
As for the work, cried Don Mattliias. I think very lightly of 
it. Eneas is a more pious blockhead there than in the 
Eneid. But it must be owned that the piece was played 
divinely. What does Signor Don Pompeyo think of it ? 
He does not seem to agree with me. Gentlemen, said the 
illustrious stranger with a smile, you are so enraptured with 
your actors, and still more with your actresses, that 1 
scarcely dare avow my dissent. That is very prudent, 
interrupted Don Alexo with a sneer, your criticisms would 
be ill received. You should be tender of our actresses 
before the trumpeters of their fame. We carouse with 
them every day, we warrant them sound in their concep¬ 
tions: we would give vouchers for the justness of tlieir 
expression if it were necessary. No doubt of it, answered his 
kinsman, you would do the same kind office by their likes 
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and their manners, from the same motives of companionable 
feeling. 

Your ladies of the sock and buskin at Lisbon, said the 
Marquis de Zenette. laughing, are doubtless far superior? 
They certainly are, replied Don Pompeyo. They are some 
of them at least p>erfect in their cast. And these, resumed 
the Marquis, would be warranted by you in their concep¬ 
tions and expressions? I have no personal acquaintance 
with them, rejoined Don Pompeyo. I am not of their revels, 
and can judge of their merit without partiality. Do you, 
in good earnest, think your company first-rate ? No, really, 
said the Marquis, I think no such thing, and only pleail the 
cause of a few individuals. I give up all the rest. Will you 
not allow extraordinary powers to the actress who played 
Dido ? Did she not personate that queen with the dignity, 
and at the same time with all the bewitching charms, calcu¬ 
lated to realize our idea of the character ? Could you help 
admiring the skill with which she seizes on the passions of 
the spectator, and harmonizes their tone to tlie vibrations 
she purposes to produce ? She may be called perfect in the 
exquisite art of declaiming. I agree with you, said Don 
Pompeyo, that she can touch the string either of terror or of 
pity: never did any actress come closer to the heart, and the 
performance is altogether fine; but still she is not without 
her defects. Two or tlu-ee tilings disgusted me in her 
playing. Would she denote surprise ? she glances her eyes 
to and fro in a most extravagant manner, altogether un¬ 
becoming her supposed majesty as a princess. Add to this, 
that in welling her voice, which is of itself sound and melli¬ 
fluous, she goes out of her natural key, and assumes a harsh 
ranting tone. Besides, it would seem as if she might be 
suspected in more than one passage, of not very clearly 
comprehending her author. Yet 1 would in candour rather 
suppose her wanting in diligence than capacity. 

As far as I see, said Don Matthias to the critic, you will 
never write complimentary odes to our actresses! Pardon 
me, answered Don Pompeyo. I can discover high talent 
through all their imperfections. I must say that I was en¬ 
chanted with the chambermaid in the interlude. What fine 
natural parts! With what grace she treads the stage I Has 
she anything pointed to deliver ? she heightens it by an arch 
smile, with a keen glance and sarcastic emphasis, which 
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conveys more to the understanding than the words to the 
ear. It might be objected that she sometimes gives too 
much scope to her animal spints, and exceeds the limits of 
allowable freedom, but that would be hypercritical. There 
IS one bad habit I should strongly advise her to correct. 
Sometimes in the very crisis of the action, and in an affecting 
passage, she bursts in all at once upon the interest wath some 
misplaced jest, to currv favour with the mob of barren 
spectators. The j)it. you will say, is caught by her artifice; 
that may be well for her popularity, but not for their taste. 

And what do you tliink of the men? interrupted the 
Marquis; you must give them no quarter, since you have 
handled the women so roughly. Not so. said Don Pom- 
|)eyo. There are some promising young actors, and I am 
particularly well pleased with that corpulent performer who 
played the part of Dido’s prime minister. His recitation 
is unaffected, and he declaims just as they do in Portugal. 
If you can bear such a fellow as that, said Segiar, you must 
be charmed with the representative of Eneas. Did not 
you think him a great, an original performer ? Very original, 
indeed, answered the critic; lus inflections are quite his 
own, they are as shrill as an hautboy. Almost always out 
of nature, he rattles the impressive words of the sentence 
off his tongue, while he labours and lingers on the expletives; 
the poor conjunctions are frightened at their own report as 
they go off. He entertained me excessively, and especially 
when he was expressing in confidence liis distress at aban¬ 
doning the princess: never was grief more ludicrously de¬ 
picted. Fair and softly, cousin, replied Don Alexo; you 
will make us believe at last that good taste is not greatly 
cultivated at the court of Portugal. Do you know that the 
actor of whom we are speaking is esteemed a phenomenon ? 
Did you not observe what thunders of applause he called 
down ? He cannot therefore be contemptible. That 
therefore does not prove the proposition replied Don 
Pompeyo. But. gentlemen, let us lay aside. I beseech you, 
the injudicious suffrages of the pit; they are often given to 
performers very unseasonably. Inde^, their boisterous 
tokens of approbation are more frequently bestowed on 
paltry copies than on original merit, as Phedrus teaches us 
by an ingenious fable. Allow me to repeat it as follows: 

The whole population of a city was assembled in a large 
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square to see a pantomime played. Among the performers 
there was one whose feats were applauded ever>’ instant. 
This buffoon, at the end of the entertainment, wished to 
close the scene with a new device. He came alone upon the 
stage, stooping down, covering his head with his mantle, and 
began counterfeiting the squeak of a pig. He acquitted 
himself so naturally as to be suspected of having the animal 
itself concealed within the folds of his drapery. He stripped, 
but there was no pig. The assembly rang with more funous 
applause than ever. A peasant, among the spectators, was 
disgusted at this misplaced admiration. Gentlemen, ex¬ 
claimed he, you are in the wTong to be so delighted with 
this buffoon, he is not so good a mimic as you take him for. 

I can enact the pig better; if you doubt it. only attend here 
this time to-morrow. The people, prejudiced in the cause 
of their favourite, collected in greater numbers on the next 
day, rather to hiss the countryman than to see what he 
could do. The rivals appeared on the stage. The buffoon 
began, and was more applauded than the day before. Then 
the farmer stooping down in his turn, with his head wrapped 
up in his cloak, pulled the ear of a real pig under his arm, 
and made it squeal most horribly. Yet tliis enlightened 
audience persisted in giving the preference to their favourite, 
and hooted the countryman off the boards; who producing 
the pig before he went, said—Gentlemen, you are not hissing 
me, but the original pig. So much for your judgment. 

Cousin, said Don Alexo, your fable is rather satirical. 
Nevertheless, in spite of your pig, we will not bate an inch 
of our opinion. But let us change the subject, this is 
grown threadbare. Then you set off to-morrow, do what 
we can to keep you witli us longer ? I should like, answered 
his kinsman, to protract my stay with you. but it is not in 
my power. I have told you already that I am come to the 
Court of Spain on an affair of State. Yesterday, on my 
arrival, I had a conference with the prime minister; I am 
to see him to-morrow morning, and shall set out imme¬ 
diately aftei^vards on my return to Lisbon. You are become 
quite a Portuguese, observed Segiar, and, to all appearance, 
we shall lose you entirely from Madrid. I tliink othenvise, 
replied Don Pompeyo, I have the honour to stand well with 
the king of Portugal, and have many motives of attachment 
to that court; yet with all the kindness that sovereign has 
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teshfiecl towards me. would you believe that I have been on 
the point of quitting his dominions for ever. Indeed! by 
what strange accident? said the Marquis. Give us tlie 
history, I beseech you. \‘ery readily, answered Don Porn- 
peyo, and at the same time my own. for it is closely inter¬ 
woven with the recital for which you have called. 


CH.APTER VII 

HISTORY OF DON POMPEVO DE C.\STRO 

Don Alexo knows, that from my boyish days, my passion 
was for a military life. Our own country being at peace,I 
went into Portugal; thence to Africa with the Duke of 
Braganja, who gave me a commission. I was a younger 
brother, with as slender a provision as most in Spain; so 
tliat my only chance was in attracting the notice of the 
commander-in-chief by my braverj'. I was so far from 
deficient in my chity, that the Duke promoted me, step by 
step, to one of the most honourable posts in the service. 
After a long war, of wliich you all know the issue, I devoted 
myself to the court; and the King, on strong testimonials 
from the general officers, rewarded me with a considerable 
pension. Alive to that sovereign’s generosity, I lost no 
opportunity of proving my gratitude by my diligence. I 
was in attendance as often as etiquette would allow me to 
offer myself to his notice. By this conduct I gained insen¬ 
sibly the love of that prince, and received new favours from 
his hands. 

One day, when I distinguished myself in running at the 
ring, and in a bull-fight preceding it. all the court extolled 
my strength and dexterity. On my return home, with my 
honours thick upon me. I found there a note, informing me 
that a lady, my conquest over whom ought to flatter me more 
than all the glory I had gained that day, wished to have the 
pleasure of my company; and that I had only to attend in 
the evening, at a place marked out in the letter. This was 
more than all my public triumphs, and I concluded the 
writer to be a woman of the first quality. You may guess 
that 1 did not loiter by Uic way. An old woman in waiting, 
as my guide, conducted me by a little garden-gate into a 
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large house, and left me in an elegant closet, saying—Stay 
here, I will acquaint my mistress with your arrival. I ob¬ 
served a great many articles of value in the closet, which 
was magnificently illuminated; but tliis splendour only 
caught my attention as confirming me in my previous 
opinion of the lady's high rank. If appearances strength¬ 
ened that conjecture, her noble and majestic air on her 
entrance left no doubt on my mind. Yet I was a little out 
in my calculation. 

Noble sir, said she. after the step I have taken in your 
favour it were impertinent to disown my partiality. \our 
brilliant actions of to-day, in presence of the court, were 
not the inspirers of my sentiments, they only urge forward 
this avowal. I have seen you more than once, have inquired 
into your character, and the result has determined me to 
follow the impulse of my heart. But do not supjwse that 
you are well with a Duchess. I am but the widow of a cap¬ 
tain in the King’s Guards; yet there is something to throw 
a radiance round your victory . . . the preference you have 
gained over one of the first noblemen in the kingdom. The 
Duke d’Almeyda loves me, and presses his suit with ardour, 
yet without success. My vanity only induces me to bear 
his importunities. 

Though I saw plainly, by this address, that I had got in 
with a coquet, my presiding star was not a whit out of my 
good graces for involving me in this adventure. Donna 
Hortensia, for that was the lady's name, was just in the 
ripeness and luxuriance of youth and dazzling beauty. Nay, 
more, she had refused the possession of her heart to the 
earnest entreaties of a duke, and offered it unsolicited to me. 
What a feather in the cap of a Spanish cavalier! I pros¬ 
trated myself at Hortensia’s feet, to thank her for her 
favours. I talked just as a man of gallantry always does 
talk, and she had reason to be satisfied with the extrava¬ 
gance of my acknowledgments. Thus we parted the best 
friends in the world, on the terms of meeting every evening 
when the Duke d’Almeyda was prevented from coming: 
and she promised to give me due notice of his absence. The 
bargain was exactly fulfilled, and I was turned into the 
Adonis of this new Venus. 

But the pleasures of this life are transitory. With all 
the lady’s precautions to conceal our private treaty of 
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commerce from my rival, he found means of gaining a 
knowledge, of which it concerned us greatly to keep him 
Ignorant; a disloyal chamber-maid divulged the state secret, 
this nobleman, naturally generous, but proud, self-sufficient, 
and violent, was exasperated at my presumption. Anger 
and jealousy set him beside himself. Taking counsel 
only with his rage, he resolved on an infamous revenge. 
One night when 1 was with Hortcnsia, he waylaid me at the 
little garden-gate, with all his servants provided with 
cudgels. .*\s soon as I came out, he ordered me to be 
seized, and beat to death by these wTetches. Lay on, said he, 
let the rash intruder give up the ghost under your chastise¬ 
ment; tlms shall his insolence be punished. No sooner had 
he finished these words, than his myrmidons assaulted me 
in a body, and gave me such a beating, as to stretch me 
senseless on the ground: after which they hurried off with 
their master, to whom this butcher^’ had been a delicious 
pastime. 1 lay the remainder of the night, just as they had 
left me. At daybreak some people passed by, who, finding 
that life was still in me, had the humanity to earn,’ me to a 
surgeon. Fortunately my wounds were not mortal; and, 
falling into skilful hands, I was perfectly cured in two 
months. At the end of that period I made my appearance 
again at court, and resumed my former way of life, except 
that I steered clear of Hortensia, who on her part made no 
further attempt to renew the acquaintance, because the 
Duke, on that condition, had pardoned her infidelity. 

As my adventure was the town talk, and I was known to 
be no coward, people were astonished to see me as quiet as 
if I had received no afiront; for I kept my thoughts to my¬ 
self, and seemed to have no quarrel with any man living. 
No one knew what to think of my counterfeited insensi¬ 
bility. Some imagined that, in spite of my courage, the 
rank of the aggressor overawed me, and occasioned my 
tacit submission. Others, with more reason, mistrusted my 
silence, and considered my inoffensive demeanour as a cover 
to my revenge. The King was of opinion with these last, 
that I was not a man to put up with an insult, and that I 
should not be wanting to myself at a convenient opportunity. 
To discover my real intentions, he sent for me one day into 
his closet, where he said: Don Pompeyo, I know what acci¬ 
dent has befallen you, and am surprised, I own, at your 
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forbearance. You are certainly acting a part. Sire, 
answered I. how can I know whom to challenge? I was 
attacked in the night by persons unknown: it is a misfor¬ 
tune of which I must make the best. No, no, replied the 
King, I am not to be duped by these evasive answers. The 
whole story has reached my ears. The Duke d’Almeyda 
has touched your honour to the quick. You are nobly bom, 
and a Castilian: I know what that double character requires. 
You cherish hostile designs. Admit me a party to your 
purposes: it must be so. Never fear the consequences of 
making me your confidant. 

Since your majesty commands it, resumed I, my senti¬ 
ments shall be laid open without reserve. Yes, sir, I medi¬ 
tate a severe retribution. Every man, wearing such a 
name as mine, must account for its untarnished lustre with 
his family. You know the unworthy treatment I have 
experienced; and I purpose assassinating the Duke d’Al¬ 
meyda. as a mode of revenge correspondent to the injury. 
I shall plunge a dagger in his bosom, or shoot him through 
the head, and escape, if I can, into Spain. This is my 
design. 

It is violent, said the King: and yet I have little to say 
against it, after the provocation which the Duke d’AJmeyda 
has given you. He is worthy of the punishment you destine 
for him. But do not be in a hurry with your project. Leave 
me to devise a method of bringing you together again as 
friends. Oh I sir, exclaimed I with vexation, why did you 
extort my secret from me ? What expedient can . . .If 
mine is not to your satisfaction, interrupted he, you may 
execute your first intention. I do not mean to abuse your 
confidence. I shall not implicate your honour; so rest 
contented on that head. 

I was greatly puzzled to guess by what means the King 
designed to terminate this affair amicably. But thus it 
was. He sent to speak with the Duke d'Almeyda in private. 
Duke, said he, you have insulted Don Pompeyo de Castro. 
You are not ignorant that he is a man of noble birth, a sol¬ 
dier who ha«i served with credit, and stands high in my 
favour. You owe him reparation. I am not of a temper 
to refuse it, answered the Duke. If he complains of my 
outrageous behaviour, I am ready to justify it by the law of 
arms. Something very different must be done, replied the 
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King; a Spanish gentleman understands the point of honour 
too well to fight on equal terms with a cowardly assassin. I 
can use no milder term; and you can only atone for the 
heinousness of your conduct, by presenting a cane in person 
to your antagonist, and offering to submit yourself to its 
discipline. Oh heaven! exclaimed the Duke; what! sir, 
would you have a man of my rank degrade, debase himself 
l)efore a simple gentleman, and submit to be caned! No, 
replied the monarch. I will oblige Don Pompeyo to promise 
not to touch you. Onlv offer him the cane, and ask his 
pardon: that is all 1 require from you. .Vnd that is too 
much, sir, interrupted the Duke d’Almeyda warmly; I had 
rather remain exposed to all the secret machinations of his 
resentment. Your life is dear to me. said the King; and I 
should wish this affair to have no bad consequences. To 
terminate it with less disgust to yourself. I will be the only 
witness of the satisfaction wliich I order you to offer to the 
Spaniard. 

The King was obliged to stretch his influence over the 
Duke to the utmost, before he could induce him to so morti¬ 
fying a step. However, the peremptory monarch effected 
his purpose, and then sent for me. He related the paiticu- 
lars of his conversation with my enemy, and inquired if I 
should be content with the stipulated reparation. I an¬ 
swered, yes; and gave my word that, far from striking the 
offender, I would not even accept the cane, when he pre¬ 
sented it. With tliis understanding, the Duke and myself 
at a certain hour attended the King, who took us into his 
closet. Come, said he to the Duke, acknowledge your fault, 
and deserve to be forgiven by the humility of your contri¬ 
tion. Then my antagonist made his apwlogy, and oficied 
me the cane in his hand. Don Pompeyo, said the monarch 
unexpectedly, take the cane, and let not my presence pre¬ 
vent you from doing justice to your outraged honour. I 
release you from your promise not to strike the Duke. No, 
sir, answered I, it is enough that he has submitted to the 
indignity of the offer: an offended Spaniard asks no more. 
Well, then I replied the King, since you are content with 
this satisfaction, you may both of you at once assume the 
privilege of a gentlemanly quarrel. Measure your swords, 
and discuss the question honourably. It is what I most 
ardently desire, exclaimed the Duke d’Almeyda in a menac- 
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ing tone; for that only is competent to make me amends 
for the disgraceful step I have taken. 

U'ith these words, he went away full of rage and shame; 
and sent to tell me. two hours after, that he was waiting for 
me. in a retired place. I kept the appointment. an<] found 
this nobleman ready to fight lustily. He was not five and 
forty; deficient neither in courage nor in skill: so that the 
match was fair and equal. Come on, Don Pompeyo, said 
he, let us terminate our difference here. Our hostility 
ought to be reciprocally mortal; yours, for my aggression, 
and mine, for having asked your pardon. These words 
were no sooner out of his mouth, than he drew upon me so 
suddenly, that I had no time to reply. He pressed very 
closely upon me at first, but I had the good fortune to put 
by all his thrusts. 1 acted on the offensive in my turn: the 
encounter was evidently with a man equally skilled in 
defence or in attack; and there is no knowing what might 
have been the issue, if he had not made a false step in re¬ 
tiring, and fallen backwards. I stood still immediately, and 
said to the Duke, Recover yourself. Why give me any 
quarter? he answered. Your forbearance only aggravates 
my disgrace. I will not take advantage of an accident, 
replied I; it would only tarnish my glory. Once more 
recover yourself, and let us fight it out. 

Don Pompeyo. said he rising, after this act of generosity, 
honour allows me not to renew the attack upon you. What 
would the world say of me, were I to wound you mortally ? 
I should be branded as a coward for having murdered a man, 
at whose mercy I had just before lain prostrate. I cannot 
therefore again lift my arm against your life, and I feel my 
resentful passions subsiding into the sweet emotions of 
gratitude. Don Pompeyo, let us mutually lay aside our 
hatred. Let us go still further; let us be friends. Ah I my 
lord, exclaimed I, so flattering a proposal I joyfully accept. 
I proffer you my sincere friendship; and, as an earnest, 
promise never more to approach Donna Hortensia, though 
she herself should invite me. It is my duty, said he, to 
yield that lady to you. Justice requires me to give her up, 
since her affections are yours already. No, no, interrupted 
I; you love her. Her partiality in my favour would give 
you uneasiness; I sacrifice my owm pleasures to your peace. 
Ah! too generous Castilian, replied the Duke, embracing me. 
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your sentiments are trulv noble. With what remorse do 
they strike me! Grieved and ashamed, I look back on the 
outraf’c you have sustained. The reparation in the King s 
chamber seems now too trifling. A l)etter recompense 
awaits you. To obliterate all remembrance of your shame, 
take one o( my nieces whose hand is at my disposal. Slie is 
a rich heiress, not filteen, with beauty beyond the attrac¬ 
tions of mere youth. 

I made my acknowledgments to the Duke in terms such 
as the high honour of his alliance might suggest, and married 
his niece a few days afterwards. .\U the court compli¬ 
mented this nobleman on ha%-ing made such generous amends 
to an insulted rival; and my friends took part in my joy at 
the happy issue of an adventure which might have led to 
the most melancholy consequences. From tliis tinie, 
gentlemen. I have lived happily at Lisbon. I am the idol 
of my wife, and have not sunk the lover in the husband. 
The Duke d'Almeyda gives me new proofs of friendship 
every day; and I may venture to boast of standing high in 
the King of Portugal’s good graces. The importance of my 
errand hither sufficiently assures me of his confidence. 


CHAPTER VIII 

AN ACCIDENT, IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH CII. BLAS WAS 
OBLIGED TO LOOK OUT FOR ANOTHER PLACE 

Suck was Don Pompeyo's story, which Don Alexo’s 
servant and myself overheard, though we were prudently 
sent away before he began his recital. Instead of with¬ 
drawing, we skulked behind the door, which we had left 
half open, and from that station we did not miss a word. 
After this, the company went on drinking; but they did not 
prolong their carousals till the morning, because Don Pom- 
peyo, who was to speak with the prime minister, wished for 
a little rest beforehand. The M;irqiiis de Zenette and my 
master took a cordial leave of the stranger, and left liim with 
his kinsman. 

We went to bed for once before daybreak: and Don Mat¬ 
thias. when he awoke, invested me with a new office. Gi! 
Bias, said he. take pen, ink, and paper, and write two or 
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three letters as I shall dictate; you shall henceforth be my 
secretary. Well and good! said I to myself, a plurality of 
functions. As footman, I follow my master’s heels; as 
valet-de-chambre. I help him to dress; and write for him as 
his secietary. Heaven be praised for my apotheosis! Like 
the triple Hecate of the Pantheon, I am to enact three differ¬ 
ent characters at the same time. Can you guess my inten¬ 
tion > continued he. Thus it is: but take care what you are 
about; your Ufe may depend on it. As I am continually 
meeting with fellows who boast of their success among the 
women, I mean, by way of getting the upper hand, to fill my 
pockets with fictitious love-letters, and read them in com¬ 
pany. It will be amusing enough. Happier than my com¬ 
petitors, who make conquests only for the pleasure of the 
boast, I shall take the credit of intrigue, and spare myself 
the labour. But vary your writing, so that the manufac¬ 
ture may not be detected by the sameness of the hand. 

I then sat down to comply with the commands of Don 
Matthias, who first dictated a tender epistle to this tune— 
You did not kup your promhe to-ni^hl. Ah! Don Matthias, 
how will you exculpate yourself? My error was a cruel one! 
But you punish me deservedly for my vanity, in fancying that 
business and amusement were all to give way before the pleasure 
of seeing Donna Clara de Mendoza! After this pretty note, 
he made me write another, as if from a lady who sacrificed 
a prince to him; and then a third, whose fair writer offered, 
if she could rely on his discretion, to embark with him 
for the shores of Cytherean enchantment. It was not 
enough to dictate these love-sick strains; he forced me to 
subscribe them with the most high-flying names in Madrid. 
I could not forbear hinting at some little hazard in ail this, 
but he begged me to keep my sage counsels till they were 
called for. I was obliged to hold my tongue, and dispatch 
his orders out of hand. That done, he got up, and dressed 
with my assistance. The letters were put into his pocket, 
and out he went. I followed him to dinner with Don Juan 
de Moncade, who entertained five or six gentlemen of his 
acquaintance that day. 

There was a grand set-out, and mirth, the best relish, was 
not wanting to the banquet. All the guests contributed to 
enliven the conversation, some by wit and humour, others 
by anecdotes of which the relaters were the heroes. My 
I o *1? 
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master would not lose so fine an opportunity of bringing 
('ur joint performances to bear. He read them audibly, and 
with so much assurance, that probably the whole party, 
with the exception of his secretary, was taken in by the 
device. Among the company, before whom this trick was 

impudently played off, there was one person, by name 
Don Lope de Velasco. This person, a very- grave don, 
instead of making himself merry like the rest with the ficti¬ 
tious triumphs of the reader, asked him coolly if the conquest 
of Donna Clara had been achieved with any great difficulty. 
Less than tlie least, answered Don Matthias; the advances 
were all on her side. She saw me in public, and took a 
fancy to my person. A scout was commissioned to follow 
mo, and thus slie got at my name and condition. She 
wrote to me, and gave me an appointment at an hour of the 
night when the house was sure to be quiet. I was true as 
the needle to the jwle; her bedchamber was the place . . . 
But prudence and delicacy forbid my describing what 
passeil there. 

At this instance of tender regard for the lady's character. 
Signor de Velasco betrayed some very passionate workings 
in his countenance. It was easy to see the interest he took 
in the subject. All these letters, said he to my master, 
looking at him with an eye of indignation and contempt, are 
infamous forgeries, and above all that which you boast of 
having received from Donna Clara de Mendoza, There is 
not in all Spain a more modest young creature than herself. 
For these two years, a gentleman, at least your equal in 
birth and persona! merit, has been trying every method of 
insinuating himself into her heart. Scarcely have his assi¬ 
duities extorted the slightest encouragement: but yet he may 
flatter himself that, if anything beyond common civility 
had been granted at all, it would have been to him only. 
Weill Who says to the contrary? interrupted Don Mat¬ 
thias in a bantering way. I agree with you. that the lady 
IS a very pretty behaved young lady. On my part, I am a 
very pretty behaved young gentleman. Ergo, you may rest 
assured that nothing took place between us but what was 
pretty and well behaved. Indeed! This is too much, inter¬ 
rupted Don Lope in his turn; let us lay aside this unseason¬ 
able jesting. You are an impostor. Donna Clara never 
gave you an appointment by night. Her reputation shall 
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not be blackened by your ribaldry. But prudence and 
delicacy forbid my describing what must pass between you 
and me. With this retort on his lips, he looked contemptu¬ 
ously round, and withdrew with a menacing aspect, which 
anticipated serious consequences to my judgment. My 
master, whose courage was better than his cause, held the 
threats of Don Lope in derision. A blockhead! exclaimed 
he, bursting into a loud fit of laughter. Our knights-errant 
used to tilt for the beauty of their mistresses, this fellow 
would engage in the lists for the forlorn hope of virtue in his; 
he is more ridiculous than his prototypes. 

Velasco's retiring, in vain opposed by Moncade, occa¬ 
sioned no interruption to the merriment. The party, with¬ 
out thinking further about it, kept the ball up bnskly, and 
did not part till they had made free with the next day. We 
went to bed, that is, my master and myself, about five 
o’clock in the morning. Sleep sat heavy on my eyelids, and, 
as I thought, was taking permanent possession thereof; but 
I reckoned without my host, or rather without our porter, 
who came and waked me in an hour, to say that there was a 
lad enquiring for me at the door. Oh! thou infernal porter, 
muttered I indistinctly, through the interstices of a long 
yawn, do you consider that I have but now got to bed ? 
Tell the little rascal that I am just asleep; be must come 
again by-and-by. He insists, replied Cerberus, on speaking 
with you instantly; his business cannot wait. As that was 
the case I got up, put on nothing but my breeches and 
doublet, and went down-stairs, swearing and gaping. My 
friend, said I, be so good as to let me know what urgent 
affair procures me the honour of seeing you so early ? I 
have a letter, answered he, to deliver personally into the 
hands of Signor Don Matthias, to be read by him without 
loss of time; it is of the last consequence to him—pray 
show me into his room. As I thought the matter looked 
serious, I took the liberty of disturbing my master. Excuse 
me, said I, for waking you, but the pressing nature . . . 
What do you want ? interrupted he, just in my style with 
the porter. Sir, said the lad who was at my elbow, here is a 
letter from Don Lope de Velasco. Don Matthias looked at 
the cover, broke it, and after reading the contents, said to 
the messenger of Don Lope—My good fellow, I never get up 
before noon, let the party be ever so agreeable; judge 
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whether I can be expected to be stirring by six in the morn¬ 
ing for a small-sword recreation. You may tell your 
master, that if he chooses to kick his heels at the spot till 
half-piast twelve, we will come and see how he looks there— 
carry him that answer. With this flippant speech he 
plunged do\sm snugly under the bed-clothes and fell fast 

asleep again as il nothing had happened. 

Between eleven and twelve he got up and dressed himself 
with the utmost compiosurc, and went out, telling me that 
there was no occasion for my attendance: but I was too 
much on the tenterhooks about the result to mind his orders. 

I sneaked after him to Saint Jerome’s meadow, where I saw 
Don Lope de Velasco waiting for him. I took my station to 
watch them; and was an eye-witness to all the circum¬ 
stances of their rencounter. They saluted, and began 
their fierce debate without delay. The engagement lasted 
long. They exchanged thrusts alternately, with equal skill 
and mettle. The victory, however, was on the side of Don 
Lope: he ran my master through, laid him helpless on the 
ground, and made his escape, with apparent satisfaction at 
the severe reprisal. I ran up to the unfortunate Don Mat¬ 
thias. and found him in a most desperate situation. The 
sight melted me. 1 could not help weeping at a catastrophe 
to which I had been an involuntary contributor. Never¬ 
theless, with all sympathy, I had sUll my little wits about 
me. Home went I in a hurry, without saying a word. I 
made up a bundle of my own goods and chattels, inadver¬ 
tently slipping in some odd articles belonging to my master: 
and when 1 had deposited this with the barber, where my 
dress as a fine gentleman was still lodged, I published the 
news of the fatal accident. Any gaper might have it for the 
trouble of listening; and above all. I took care to make 
Rodriguez acquainted wdlh it. He would have been ex¬ 
tremely afflicted, but that his own proceedings in this 
delicate case required all his attention. He called the 
servants together, ordered them to follow him, and we went 
all together to Saint Jerome's meadow. Don Matthiaswas 
taken up alive, but he died three hours after he was brought 
home. Thus ended the life of Signor Don Matthias de Silva, 
only for having taken a fancy to reading supposititious love- 
letters unseasonably. 
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CHAPTER IX 

A NEW SERVICE. AFTER THE DEATH OF DON MATTHIAS DE 

SILVA 

Some days after the funeral, the establishment was paid 
up and discharged. I fixed my head-quarters with the 
little barber, in a very close connection with whom I began 
to live. It seemed to promise more pleasure than with 
Melendez. As I was in no want of money, it was time 
enough to think of another place: besides, I had got to be 
rather nice on that head. I would not go into service any 
more, but in families above the vulgar. In short, I was 
determined to inquire very strictly into the character of a 
new place. The best would not be too good; such high pre¬ 
tensions did the late valet of a young nobleman think him¬ 
self entitled to assume above the common herd of servants. 

Waiting till fortune should throw a situation in my way, 
worthy to be honoured by my acceptance, I thought I 
could not do better than to devote my leisure to my charm¬ 
ing Laura, whom I had not seen since the pleasant occur¬ 
rence of our double discovery. I could not venture on 
dressing as Don Cxsar de Ribera; it would have been an act 
of madness to have assumed that style but as a disguise. 
Besides that my own suit was not much out of condition, 
all smaller articles had propagated miraculously in the 
aforesaid bundle. I made myself up, therefore, mth the 
barber’s aid, as a sort of middle man between Don Caesar 
and Gil Bias. In this demi-character, I knocked at Arse- 
nia’s door. Laura was alone in the parlour where we had 
met last. Ah 1 is it you ? cried she, as soon as she saw me; 
I thought you were lost. You have had leave to come and 
see me for this week: but it seems you are modest, and do 
not presume too much on your license. 

I made my apology on the score of my master's death, 
with my own engagements consequent thereupon; and, I 
added, in the spirit of gallantry, that in my greatest per- 
plexities, my lovely Laura had always been foremost in my 
thoughts. That ^ing so, said she, I have no more re¬ 
proaches to make; and I will frankly o\vn that I have thought 
of you. As soon as 1 was acquainted with the untimely 
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end of Don Matthias, a plan occurred to me. probably not 
quite displeasing to you. I have he^d my mistress say some 
time ago that she wanted a sort of man of business , a good 
arithmetician, to keep an exact account of our J 

fixed my affections on your lordship, you seem exactly 
calculated for such an ofiice. 1 feel myself, answered I, a 
steward by inspiration. I have read all that Aristotle has 
written on finiice; and as for reducing it to the modern 
system of book-keeping . . . But. my dear girl, there is 
one impediment in the way. What impediment? ^d 
I aura ^1 have sworn, replied I. never again to live with a 
commoner; I have sworn by Styx, or something else as 
binding. If Jupiter could not burst the links of such an 
oatli judge whether a poor servant ought not to be bound by 
it What do you mean by a commoner ? rejoined the im¬ 
petuous abigail. for what do you take us Do 

Lu take us for the ribs of the limbs of the law ? 
wives’ I would have you to know, my friend, that ac¬ 
tresses rank with the first nobility: l>eing only common to 
ilic uncommon, and therefore, though common, uncommon¬ 
ly illustrious. .l. 

On that footing, my uncommon commoner, saia i. me 

post you have destined for me is mine: 1 shall not lower my 
dignity by accepting it. No. to be sure, said she: back¬ 
wards and forwards between a puppy of fashion and a she 
wolf of the stage; why. it is exactly 
brium of rank in the creation. We are 
mals. just on a level with the people of 
our equipages in the same style; we give our little fupfj'" 
on the same scale; and on the broad ground we are just of^ 
much use in civil society. In fact, to draw ^ P^ ^ 
tween a marquis and a player through the space of ^ur and 
twenty hours, they are just on a par The 
three-fourths of the time, ranks above the 
cal courtesy and sufferance: the player, dunng his hour on 
the stage, overtops the marquis in the part of an 
a king, which he better knows how to enact T ‘us there 
seems to be a balance between natural and political nobility. 
Xch places us at least on a level with the live lurnber of 
the court. Yes. truly. repUed I. you are a match for one 
another, there is no gainsaying it. Ble^ 
the players are not men of straw, as I foobshly bebeved. and 
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you have made my mouth water to serve such a worshipful 
fraternity. Well, then! resumed she. you have only to 
come back again in two days. That time will be sufficient 
to incline my mistress in your favour; I will speak up for you. 
She is a little under my influence; I do not fear bringing 
you under this roof. 

I thanked Laura for her good dispositions. My grati¬ 
tude took the readiest way to prove itself to her comprehen¬ 
sion; and my tender thrillings expressed more than words. 
We had a pretty long conversation together, and it might 
have lasted till this time, if a little skipping fellow had not 
come to tell my nymph of the side scenes that Arsenia was 
inquiring for her. We parted. I left the house, in the 
sweet hope of soon living there scot-free; and my face was 
shown up again at the door in two days. I was looking out 
for you, said my accomplished scout, to assure you that you 
are a messmate at this house. Come, follow me; 1 will in¬ 
troduce you to my mistress. At these words, she led me 
into a suite of five or six rooms on a floor, in a regular gra¬ 
dation of costly furniture and tasteful equipment. 

What luxury! what magnificence!. I thought myself in 
presence of a vice-queen, or, to mend the poverty of the 
comparison, in a fairy palace, where all the riches of the 
earth were collected. In fact, there were the productions 
of many people and of many countries, so that one might 
describe this residence as the temple of a goddess, whither 
every traveller brought some rare product of his native land, 
as a votive offering. The divinity was reclining on a volup¬ 
tuous satin sofa: she was lovely in my eyes, and pampered 
with the fumes of daily sacrifices. She was in a tempting 
dishabille, and her polished hands were elegantly busy about 
a new head-dress for her appearance that evening. Madam, 
said the abigail, here is that said steward; take my word for 
it, you will never get one more to your liking. Arsenia 
looked at me very inquisitively, and did not find me dis¬ 
agreeable. Why, this is something, Laura, cried she; a 
very smart youth truly; I foresee that we shall do very well 
together. Then directing her discourse to me, Young man, 
added she, you suit me to a hair, and I have only one obser¬ 
vation to make: you will be pleased with me, if I am so 
with you. I answered that I should do my utmost to serve 
her to her heart’s content. As I found that the bargain was 
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struck. I went immediately to fetch in my own little accom¬ 
modations, and returned to take formal possession 


CHAPTER X 

Mt’CH SUCH ANOTHER AS THE FOREGOING 

It was near the time of the doors opening. My mistress 
told me to attend her to the theatre vsith Laura. We went 
into her diessing-room where she threw off her ordinary 
attire, and assumed a more splendid costume for the stage. 
When the performance began. Laura showed me the way, 
and seated herself by my side where I could see and hear 
the actors to advantage. They disgusted me for the most 
part, doubtless because Don Pompeyo had prejudiced me 
against them. Several of them were loudly applauded, 
but the fable of the pig would now and then come across 
my mind. 

Laura told me the names of the actors and actresses as 
they made their entrances. Nor did she stop there, for 
the hussey gave some highly seasoned anecdotes into the 
bargain. Her characters were, crack-brain for this, im¬ 
pertinent fellow for that. That delicate sample of sin, 
who depends on her wantonness for her attractions, goes 
by the name of Rosarda: a bad speculation for the com¬ 
pany I She ought to be sent with the next cargo to New 
Spain, she may answer the purpose of the viceroy. Take 
particular notice of that brilliant star now coming forward; 
that magnificent setting sun, increasing in bulk as its fires 
become less vivid. That is Casilda. If from that distant 
day when she first laid herself open to her lovers, she had 
required from each of them a brick to build a pyramid, like 
an ancient Egyptian princess, the edifice by this time woukl 
have mounted to the third heaven. In short, Laura tore all 
character to pieces by her scandal. Heaven forgive her 
wicked tongue I She blasphemed her own mistress. 

And yet I must own my weakness. I was in love with 
the wench, though her morals were not strictly pure. She 
scandalized with so winning a malignity that one liked 
her the better for it. Off went the jill-flirt between the 
acts, to see if Arsenia wanted her; but instead of coming 
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straight back to her place, she amused herself behind the 
scenes, m laying herself out for the little flatteries of all 
the wheedling fellows. I dogged her once, and found that 
she had a very large acquaintance. No less than three 
players did I reckon up, who stopped to chat w-ith her one 
after the other, and they seemed to be on a very improvable 
footing This was not quite so well; and for the first time 
m my life I felt what jealousy was. I returned to my seat 
so absent and out of spirits, that Laura remarked it as soon 
as she came back to me. What is the matter, GU Bias said 
she with astonishment; what blue devil has perched upon 
your shoulder in my absence ? You look gloomy and out of 
temper. My fairy queen, answered I. it is not without 
reason, you have an ugly kick in your gallop. I have ob¬ 
served you with the players.So, so! An admirable 

subject for a long face, interrupted she with a laugh What' 
That is your trouble, is it ? Why really! You are a very 
wily swam; but you wiU get better notions among us. 
You will fall by degrees into our easy manners No 
jealousy, my dear creature, you will be completely laughed 
out of it in the theatrical world. The passion is scarcely 
kno\^ there. Fathers, husbands, brothers, uncles, and 
cousins, are all upon a liberal plan of community, and often 
make a strange jumble of relationships. 

After having warned me to take no umbrage, but to look 
at everything like a philosophical spectator, she vowed 
that I was the happy mortal who had found the way to 
her heart. She then declared that she should love me 
always, and only me. On this assurance, which a man 
might have doubted without criminal scepticism. I pro¬ 
mised her not to be alarmed any more, and kept my word. 

I saw her, on that very evening, whisper and giggle with 
more men than one. At the end of the play we returned 
home with our mistress, whither Florimonde came soon 
after to supper, with three old noblemen and a player. 
Besides Laura and myself, the establishment consisted 
of a cook-maid, a coachman, and a little footboy. We all 
laboured in our respective vocations. The lady of the 
frying-pan, no less an adept than Dame Jacintha, was 
assisted in her cookery by the coachman. The waiting- 
woman and the little footboy laid the cloth, and I set 
out the sideboard, magnificently furnished With plate. 

‘ *0 437 
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offered up at the shrine of our ^een-room goddess. There 
was e\’erv variety of unnes, and I played the cup-bearer, 
to show my mistress the versatility of my talents. I 
swe.iied at the impudence of the actresses during supper; 
thev gave themselves cpiality airs, and affected the tone of 
higii life. Far from giving their guests all their style and 
titles, thov did not even vouchsafe a simple " Your lord- 
ship." but called them familiarly by their proper names. 
To be sure, the old fools encouraged their vanity by for¬ 
getting their own distance. The player, for his part, in 
the habits of the heroic cast, lived on equal terms with them; 
he challenged them to dnnk. and in every respect took 
the upper hand. In good truth, said I to myself, while 
Laura was demonstrating the equality of the Marquis and 
the comedian during the day, she might have drawn a 
still stronger inference for the night, since they pass it 
so merrily in drinking together. 

Arsenia and Florimonde were naturally frolicsome. A 
thousand broad hints escaped them, intermingled with 
small favours, and then a coquettish revolt at their own 
freedom, which were all seasoned exactly to the taste of 
these old sinners. While my mistress was entertaining one 
of them with a little harmless toying, her friend, between 
the other elders, had not taken the cue of Susanna. While 
I was contemplating this picture, which had but too many 
attractions for a knowing youth like me, the dessert was 
brought in. Then I set the bottles and glasses on the table, 
and made my escape to sup with Laura, who was waiting 
for me. How now I Gil Bias, said she, what do you think 
of those noblemen above-stairs? Doubtless, answered 1, 
they are deeply smitten with Arsenia and Florimonde. No. 
replied she, they arc old sensualists, who hang about our sex 
without any particular attachment. All they ask is some 
little frivolous compliance, and they are generous enough to 
pay well for the least trifle of amorous endearment. Heaven 
be praised, Florimonde and my mistress are at present 
without any serious engagements; I mean that they have 
no husband-like lovers, who expect to engross all the 
|)leasures of a house, because they stand to the expenses. 
For my part, 1 am very glad of it; and maintain that a 
sensible woman of the world ought to refuse all such mon¬ 
opolies. Why take a master? It is better to support 
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an establishment by retail trade, than to confine one’s 
self to chamber practice on such terms. 

WTien Laura’s tongue was wound up. and it was seldom 
down, words seemed to cost her nothing. What a glorious 
volubility! She told a thousand stones of the actresses 
belonging to the prince’s company; and I gathered from her 
whole drift that I could not be better situated to take a 
scientific view of the cardinal vices. Unfortunately I was 
at an age when they inspire but little horror; and this 
abigail had the art of colouring her corruptions so lusciously 
as to hide their deformities and heighten their meretricious 
lure. She had not time to open the tenth part of her thea¬ 
trical budget, for she did not talk more than three hours. 
The senators and the player went away with Florimonde, 
whom they saw safe home. 

When they were gone, my mistress said to me—Here. Gil 
Bias, are ten pistoles to go to market to-morrow. Five 
or six of our gentlemen and ladies are to dine here, take 
care that we are well served. Madam, answered I. 
with this sum there shall be a banquet for the whole troop. 
My friend, replied Arsenia, correct your phraseology; you 
must say company, not troop. A troop of robbers, a troop 
of beggars, a troop of authors; but a company of comedians, 
especially when you have to mention the actors of Madrid. 
I begged my mistress’s pardon for having used so disres¬ 
pectful a term, and entreated her to excuse my ignorance. 
I protested that henceforward, when I spoke collectively 
of so august a body, I would always say the company. 


CHAPTER XI 

A THEATRICAL LIFE AND AN AUTHOR’S LIFE 

I TOOK the field the next morning, to open my campaign as 
steward. 11 was a fish day; for which reason I bought some 
good fat chickens, rabbits, partridges, and every variety 
of game. As the gentlemen of the sock and buskin are not 
on the best possible terms with the church, they are not 
over-scrupulous in their observance of the rubric. I brought 
home provisions more than enough for a dozen portly 
gentlemen to have fasted on during a whole Lent. The 
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cook had a good morning’s work. While she was getting 
dinner ready, Arsenia got up and spent the early part of 
the day at her toilet. At noon came two of the players, 
Signor Rosimiro and Signor Ricardo. Afterwards two 
actresses,Constance and Cclinaura; then entered Florimonde. 
attended by a man who had all the appearance of a most 
spruce cavalier. He had his hair dressed in the most 
elegant manner, his hat set off with a fashionable plume, 
very tight breeches, and a shirt with a laced frill. His gloves 
and his handkerchief were in the hilt of his sword, and he 
wore his cloak with a grace altogether peculiar to himself. 

With a prepossessing physiognomy and a good person, 
there was something extraordinary in the first blush of 
him. This gentleman, said I to myself, must be an original. 

I was not mistaken; his singularities were striking. On his 
entrance, he ran with open arms and embraced the company, 
male and female, one after another. His grimaces were 
more extravagant than any I had yet seen in this region of 
foppery. My prediction was not falsified by lus discourse. 
He dwelt with fondness on every syllable he uttered, and 
pronounced his v%’ords in an emphatic tone, with gestures 
and glances artfully adapted to the subject. I had the 
curiosity to ask Laura who this strange figure might 
I forgive you. said she. this instance of an inquisitive 
disposition. It is impossible to see and to hear Signor 
Carlos Alonso de la Ventoleria for the first time, without 
having such a natural longing. I will paint him to the life. 
In the first place, he was originally a player. He left 
the stage through caprice, and has since repent^ in sober 
sadness of the step. Did you notice his dark hair ? Every 
thread of it is pencilled, as well as his eyebrows and his 
whiskers. He was bom in the reign of Saturn’s father, in the 
age before the golden; but as there were no parish registers 
at that time, he avails himself of the primitive barbarism, 
and dates at least twenty centuries below the true epoch. 
Moreover, his self-sufficiency keeps pace with his antiquity. 
He passed the olympiads of his youth in the grossest 
ignorance; but taking a fancy to become learned about 
the Christian era. he engaged a private tutor, who taught 
him to spell in Greek and Utin. Nay. more, he knows by 
heart an infinite number of good stories, which he has given 
•0 often as genuine, that he actually begins to believe 
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(hem himself. They are eternally pressed into the service, 
and it may truly be said that his wit shines at the expense 
of lus memory. He is thought to be a great actor. I am 
willing to believe it implicitly, but I must own he is not to 
my taste. He declaims here sometimes; and I have ob¬ 
served, among other defects, an affectation in his delivery, 
with a tremulousness of voice bordering on the antiquated 
and ridiculous. 

Such was the portrait drawn by my abigail of this 
honorary spouter; and never was mortal of a more stately 
carriage. He prided himself too on being an agreeable 
companion. He was never at a loss for a commodity of 
trite remarks, which he delivered with an air of authority. 
On the other hand, the Thespian fraternity were not much 
addicted to silence. They began convassing their absent 
colleagues in a manner little consistent with charity, 
it must be owned; but this is a failing pardonable in players 
as well as in authors. The fire grew brisk and the satire 
personal. You have not heard, ladies, said Rosimiro, a 
new stroke of our dear brother Cesarino. This very 
morning he bought silk stockings, ribbons, and laces, and 
sent them to rehearsal by a little page, as a present from 
a countess. What a knavish trick! said Signor de la 
Ventoleria. with a smile made up of fatuity and conceit. 
In my time there was more honesty, we never thought of 
descending to such impositions. To be sure, women of 
fashion were tender of our inventive faculties, nor did they 
leave such purchases to be made out of our own pockets; 
it was their whim. By the honour of our house, said 
Ricardo, in the same strain, that whim of theirs is lasting, 
and if it were allowable to kiss and tell.... But one must be 
secret on these occasions, above all when persons of a 
certain rank are concerned. 

Gentlemen, interrupted Florimonde.a truce.if you please, 
with your conquests and successes, they are known over 
the whole earth. Apropos of Ismene. It is said that the 
nobleman who has fooled away so much money upon her, 
has at length recovered his senses. Yes, indeed, exclaimed 
Constance; and I can tell you besides that she has lost, by 
the same stroke, a snug little hero of the counting-house, 
whose ruin would otherwise have been signed and sealed! 
I have the thing from the first hand. Her Mercury made 
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an unfortunate mistake, for he carried a tender invitation 
to each, and delivered them wrong. These were great losses, 
my darling, quoth Florimonde. Oh! as for that of the 
lord, replied Constance, it is a very trifling matter. The 
man of blood had almost run through his estate, but the 
little fellow with the p>en behind his ear was but just coming 
into play. He had never been fleeced before, it is a pity 
he shovild have escaped so easily. 

Such was the tenor of the conversation before dinner, 
and it was not much mended in its morality at table. As 
I should never have done with the recital of all their 
ribaldry and nonsense, the reader will excuse the omission, 
and paU on to the entrance of a poor dcNil, yclept an author, 
who called just before the cloth was taken away. 

Our little footboy came and said to my mistress in an 
audible voice—Madam, a man in a dirty shirt, splashed up 
to his middle, with very much the look of a poet, saving 
your presence, wants to speak to you. Let him walk up, 
answered Arsenia. Keep your scats, gentlemen, it is only 
an author. To be sure so it was. one whose tragedy had 
been accepted, and he was bringing my mistress her part. 
His name was Pedro de Moya. On coming into the room 
he made five or six low bows to the company, who neither rose 
nor took the least notice of him. Arsenia just returned 
his superabundant civilities with a slight inclination of the 
head. He came forward with tremor and embarrassment. 
He dropped his gloves and let his hat fall. He ventured to 
pick them up again, then advanced towards my mistress, 
and presenting to her a paper with more ceremony than a 
defendant an] affidavit to the judg^ of the court—Mada^. 
said he, have the goodness to receive under your protection 
the part I take the liberty of offering you. She stretched 
out her hand for it wdth cold and contemptuous indifference: 
nor did she condescend even to notice the compliment 
by a look. 

But our author was not disheartened. Seizing this oppor¬ 
tunity to distribute the cast, he gave one character to 
Rosimiro and another to Florimonde, who treated him just 
as genteelly as Arsenia had done. On the contrary, the low 
comedian, a very pleasant fellow, as those gentlemen for 
the most part affect to be, insulted him with the most 
cutting sarcasms. Pedro de Moya was not made of stone. 
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Yet he dared not take up the aggressor, lest his piece should 
suffer for it. He withdrew without saying a word, but stung 
to the quick, as it seemed to me. by his reception. He 
could not fail, in the transports of his anger, mentally to 
apostrophize the players as they deserved: and the players 
when he was gone, began to talk of authors in return with 
infinite deference and kindness. It should seem, said Flori- 
monde, as if Signor de Moya did not go away very well 
pleased. 

Well! madam, cried Rosimiro, and why should you 
trouble yourself about that ? Are we to study the feelings 
of authors ? If we were to admit them upon equal terms, 
it would only be the way to spoil them. I know that con¬ 
temptible squad; I know them of old: they would soon forget 
their distance. There is no dealing with them but as 
slaves: and as for tiring their patience, never fear that. 
Though they may take themselves off in a pet sometimes, the 
itch of writing brings them back again; and they arc raised 
to the third heaven, if we will but condescend to support 
their pieces. You are right, said Arsenia; we never lose an 
author till we have made his fortune. When that is done, 
as soon as we have provided for the ungrateful devils, 
they get to be in good case, and then they run restive. 
Luckily the manager does not break his heart after them, 
and one is just as good as another to the public. 

These liberal and sagacious remarks met with their full 
share of approbation. It was carried unanimously that 
authors, though treated rather too scurvily beliind the 
scenes, were on the whole the obliged persons. These fretters 
of an hour upon the stage ranked the inliabitant of Par¬ 
nassus below themselves; and malice could not degrade 
him lower. 


CHAPTER XII 

GIL BLAS ACQUIRES A RELISH FOR THE THEATRE, AND TAKES 
A FULL SWING OF ITS PLEASURES, BUT SOON BECOMES 
DISGUSTED 

The party sat at table till it was time to go to the theatre. 
I went alter them, and saw the play again that evening. I 
took such delight in it, that I was for attending every day. 
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I never missed, and by degrees got accustomed to the actors. 
Such is tlie force of habit. I was particularly delighted 
with those who were most artificial and unnatural; nor was 
I singular in my taste. 

The beauties of composition affected me much on the 
same principle as the excellence of representation. There 
were some pieces with which I was enraptured. I liked, 
among others, those which brought all the cardinals or 
the twelve peers of France upon the stage. I got hold of 
striking passages in these incomparable perfonnances. I 
recollect that in two days I learnt by heart a whcle play, 
called, The Queen of Flowers. The Rose, who was the 
queen, had the Violet for her maid of honour, and the Jessa¬ 
min for her prime minister. I could conceive nothing 
more elegant or refined: such productions seemed to be the 
triumph of our Spanish \vit and invention. 

I was not content to store my memory and discipline my 
mind with the choicest selections from these dramatic 
masterpieces: but I was bent on polishing my taste to the 
highest perfection. To secure this grand object. I listened 
with greedy ears to every word which fell from the lip>s of 
the players. If they commended a piece, I was ravished 
by it: but suppose they pronounced it bad ? why, then I main¬ 
tained that it was infernal stuff. I conceived that they 
must determine the merits of a play, as a jeweller the water 
of a diamond. And yet the tragedy by Pedro de Moya 
was eminently successful, though they had predicted its 
entire miscarriage. This, however, was no disparagement 
of their critical skill in my estimation; and 1 had lather 
believe the audience to be divested of common sense, than 
doubt the infallibility of the company. But they assured 
me, on all hands, that their judgments were usually con¬ 
firmed by the rule of contraries. It seemed to be a maxim 
with them, to set their faces point blank against the taste 
of the public; and as a proof of this, there were a thousand 
cases in point of unexpected successes and failures. All 
these tesUmonies were scarcely sufficient to undeceive me. 

I shall never forget what happened one day at the first 
representation of a new comedy. The performers had pro¬ 
nounced it uninteresting and tedious; they had even pro¬ 
phesied that it would not be heard to the end. Under this 
impression, they got through the first act. which was loudly 
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applauded. Tlus was very astonishing! They played the 
second act; the audience liked it still better than the first. 
The actors were confounded. What the devil, said Rosi* 
miro, this comedy succeeds! At last they went on in the 
third act. which rose as a third act ought to rise. I am 
quite thrown upon my back, said Ricardo; we thought this 
piece would not be relished; and all the world are mad after 
it. Gentlemen, said one of the players archly, it is because 
we happened accidentally to overlook all the wit. 

From this time I held my opinion no longer of the players 
as competent judges, and began to appreciate their merit 
more truly than they had estimated that of the authors. 
All the lampoons which were cunent about them were fully 
justified. The actorsand actresses ran riot on the applauses of 
the town, and stood so high in their own conceit, as to think 
that they conferred a favour by appearing on the boards. 

I was shocked at their public misconduct; but unfortunately 
reconciled myself too easily to their private manners, and 
plunged into debauchery. How could I do otherwise ? 
Every word they uttered was poison in the ears of youth, 
and every scene that was presented, an alluring picture of 
corruption. Had I been a stranger to what passed with 
Casilda, with Constance, and with the other actresses, 
Arsenia's house alone would have been sufficient for my 
ruin. Besides the old noblemen of whom I have spoken, 
there came thither young debauchees of fashion, who fore¬ 
stalled their inheritances by the disinterested mediation 
of money-lenders: and sometimes we had officers under 
government, who were so far from receiving fees, as at their 
public boards, that they paid most exorbitant ones for 
the privilege of mixing with such worshipful society. 

Florimonde, who lived at next door, dined and supped 
with Arsenia every day. Their long intimacy surprised 
every one. Coquets were not thought usually to maintain 
so good an understanding with each other. It was con¬ 
cluded that they would quarrel, sooner or later, about some 
paramour; but such reasoners could not see into the hearts 
of these exemplary friends. They were united in the bonds 
of indissoluble love. Instead of h^bouring jealousy, like 
other women, they had everything in common. They had 
rather divide the plunder of mankind, than childishly fall 
out, and contend for trumpery, as hearts and affections. 
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Laura, after the example of these two illustrious partners, 
turned the fresh season of youth to the best advantage. 
She had told me that I should see strange doings. And yet 
I did not take up the jealous part. I had promised to adopt 
the principles of the company on that score. For some 
days I kept my thoughts to myself. I only just took the 
liberty of asking her the names of the men whom she 
favoured with her private ear. She always told me that 
they were uncles or cousins. From what a prolific family 
was she sprung! King Priam had no luck in propagation, 
compared with her ancestors. Nor did this precious abigail 
confine herself to her uncles and cousins: she went now and 
then to lay a trap for unwary aliens, and personate the 
widow of quality under the auspices of the discreet old 
dowager above mentioned. In short Laura, to hit off her 
character exactly, was just as young, just as pretty, and 
just as loose as her mistress, who had no other advantage 
over her than that of figuring in a more public capacity. 

I was borne down by the torrent for three weeks, and ran 
the career of dissipation in my turn. But I must at the 
same time say for myself, that in the midst of pleasure I 
frequently felt the still small voice of conscience, arising 
from the impression of a serious education, which mixed 
gall in the Circean cup. Riot could not altogether get the 
better of remorse: on the contrary, the pangs of the last 
grew keener with the more shameful indulgence of the first; 
and. by a hapjiy effect of my temperament, the disorders of 
a theatrical life began to make me shudder. Ah I wretch, 
said I to myself, is it thus that you make good the hopes 
of your family ? Is it not enough to have thwarted thdr 
pious intentions, by not foUowng your destined course of 
life as an instructor of youth? Need your condition of 
a servant hinder you from living decently and soberly? 
Arc such monsters of iniquity fitcompanions for you ? Envy, 
hatred, and avarice are predominant here; intemperance 
and idleness have purchased the fee-simple there: the pride 
of some is ag^avated into the most barefaced impudence, 
and modesty is turned out of doors, by the common con¬ 
sent of all. The business is settled: I will not live any 
longer with the seven deadly sins. 
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BOOK THE FOURTH 
CHAPTER I 

GIL BLAS NOT BEING ABLE TO RECONCILE HIMSELF TO THE 
MORALS OF THE ACTRESSES. QUITS ARSENIA. AND GETS 
INTO A MORE REPUTABLE SERVICE 

A SURVIVING spark of honour and of religion, in the midst 
of so general depravity, made me resolve not only to leave 
Arsenia, but even to abjure all commerce with Laura, 
whom yet I could not cease to love, though I was well aware 
of her daily inconstancy. Happy the man who can tlius 
profit by those appeals, which occasionally interrupt the 
headlong course of his pleasures! One ^e morning, I 
made up my bundle; and, without reckoning with Arsenia. 
who indeed owed me next to nothing, without taking leave 
of my dear Laura, I burst from that mansion, which smelt 
of brimstone and fire reserved for the wicked. I had no 
sooner taken so virtuous a step, than providence interfered 
in my behalf. I met the steward of my late master, Don 
Matthias, and greeted him: he knew me again at once, and 
stopped to inquire where I lived. I answered that I had 
just left my place; that after staying near a month with 
Arsenia, whose manners did not at all suit me, I was come 
away by a sudden impulse of virtue, to save my innocence. 
The steward, just as if he had been himself of a religious 
cast, commended my scruples, and offered me a place much 
to my advantage, since I was so chaste and honest a youth. 
He kept his word, and introduced me on that very day into 
the family of Don Vincent de Gusman, with whose agent 
he was acquainted. 

I could not have got into a better service; nor did I re¬ 
pent in the sequel of having accepted the situation. Don 
Vincent was a very rich old nobleman, who had lived many 
years unencumbered with lawsuits or with a wife. The 
physicians had removed the last plague out of the way, in 
their attempts to rid her of a cough, which might have lasted 
a great while longer, if the remedies had not been more fatal 
than the disease. Far from thinking of the holy state a 
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second time, he gave himself up entirely to the education 
of his only daughter Aurora, who was then entering her 
twenty-sixth year, and might pass for an accomplished 
person. With beauty above the common, she had an ex¬ 
cellent and highly cultivated understanding. Her father 
was a poor creature as to intellect; but he possessed the 
happy talent of looking well after his affairs. One fault 
he had, of a kind excusable in old men; he was an incessant 
talker, especially about war and fighting. If that stnng 
was unfortunately touched in his presence, in a moment he 
blew his heroic trumpet, and his hearers might think them¬ 
selves lucky if they compounded for a gazette extraordinary 
of two seiges and throe battles. As he had spent two- 
thirds of his life in the serxdce, his memory was an inex¬ 
haustible depot of various facts; but the patience of the 
listeners did not alw'ays keep pace with the perseverance 
of the relater. The stories, sufficiently prolix in themselves, 
were still further spun out by stuttering: so that the 
manner was still less happy than the matter. In all other 
respects, I never met with a nobleman of a more amiable 
character; his temper was even; he was neither obstinate nor 
capricious: the general alternative of men in the higher 
ranks of life. Though a good economist, he lived like a 
gentleman. His establishment was composed of several 
men servants, and three women in waiting on Aurora. I 
soon discovered that the steward of Don Matthias had 
procured me a good post, and my only anxiety was to 
establish myself firmly in it. I took all possible pains to 
feel the ground under my feet, and to study the characters 
of the whole household; then regulating my conduct by my 
discoveries, I was not long in ingratiating myself with my 
master and all the servants. 

I had been with Don Vincent about a month, when it 
struck me that his daughter was very particular in her 
notice of me above all the servants in the family. When¬ 
ever her eyes happened accidentally to meet mine, they 
seemed to be suffused with a certain partial complacency, 
which did not enter into her silent communications with 
the vulgar. Had it not been for my haunts among the 
coxcombs of the theatrical tribe and their hangers-on. it 
would never have entered into my head that Aurora should 
throw away a thought on me: but my brain had been a 
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litUe turned among those gentry, from whose libertine 
suspicions ladies of the noblest birth are not always held 
sacred. If, said I, those chronicles of the age are to be 
believed, fancy and high blood lead women of quedity a 
dance, in which they sometimes join hands with unequal 
partners; how do I kjiow but my young mistress may caper 
to a tune of my piping ? But no: it cannot be so, neither. 
This is not one of your Messalinas, who, derogating from 
the loftiness of ancestry, unworthily let down their regards 
to the dust, and sully their pure honour without a blush; 
but rather one of those virtuously apprehensive, yet 
tender-hearted girls, who encircle their softness within the 
insurmountable pale of delicacy: yet think it no tampering 
with chastity, to inspire and cherish a sentimental flame, 
interesting to the heart without being dangerous to the 
morals, 

Such were my ideas of my mistress, without knowing 
exactly whether they were right or wrong. And yet when 
we met, she was continually caught with a smile of satis¬ 
faction on her countenance. Without passing for a fop. 
a man might give in to such flattering appearances; and a 
philosophical apathy was not to be expected from me. I 
conceived Aurora to have been deeply smitten with my 
irresistible attractions; and looked on myself henceforth 
in the light of a favoured attendant, whose servitude was 
to be sweetened by the balmy infusion of love. To appear 
in some measure less unworthy of the blessings, which 
propitious fortune had kept in store for me, I began to 
take better care of my p>erson than I had done heretofore. 
I laid out my slender stock of money in linen, pomatums, 
and essences. The first thing in the morning was to prank 
up and perfume myself, so as not to be in an undress in case 
of being sent for into the presence of my mistress. With 
these attentions to personal elegance and other dexterous 
strokes in the art of pleasing, I flattered myself that the 
moment of my bliss was not very distant. 

Among Aurora’s women there was one who went by the 
name of Ortiz. This was an old dowager, who had been 
a fixture in Don Vincent’s family for more than twenty 
years. She had been about his ^ughter from her child¬ 
hood, and still held the office of duenna; but she no longer 
performed the invidious part of the duty. On the contrary. 
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instead of blazoning, as formerly, Aurora's little indis¬ 
cretions. her skill was now employed in throwing them 
into shade. One evening, Dame Ortiz, having watched 
her opportunity of speaking to me without observation. 
sai<i in a low voice, that if I was close and trustworthy, I 
h.id only to be in the garden at midnight, when a scene 
would be laid open in wliich 1 should not be sorry to be an 
actor. I answered the duenna, pressing her hand signi¬ 
ficantly. that I would not fail, and we parted in a hurry for 
fear of a surprise. How the hours lagged from this mo¬ 
ment till supper-time, though we supped very early! Then 
again, from supper to my master's bed-time! It should 
seem as if the march of the whole family was timed to a 
Urf’o movement. By way of helping fonvard tlie fidgets, 
when Don \'incent withdrew to his chamber, the army was 
put on the war establishment, and we were obliged to fight 
the campaigns in Portugal over again, though my ears had 
not recovered from the din of the last cannonade. But a 
favour, from which I had hitherto made my escape, was 
reserved for this eventful evening. He rei>eatcd the army 
list from beginning to end. with copious digressions on the 
exploits of those officers who had distinguished themselves 
in his time. Oh my poor t^mipanum! It was almost 
cracked before we got to the end. Time, however, will 
wear out even an old man's story, and he went to bed. I 
immediately went to my ONvn little chamber, whence there 
was a way into the garden by a private staircase. I depended 
on my purchase of perfumery for overcoming the effluvia 
of the day's drudgery, and put on a clean shirt highly 
scented. When every invention had been pressed into 
the service to render my person worthy of its destiny, 
and cherish the fondness of my mistress, I went to the 
appointment. 

Ortiz was not there. I concluded that, tired of waiting 
for me, she had gone back to her chamber, and that the 
happy moment of philandering was over. I laid all the 
blame on Don Vincent; but just as I was singing Te Deum 
backwards for his campaigns, I heard the clock strike ten. 
To be sure it must be wrong! It could not be less than 
one o'clock. Yet I was so egregiously out in my reckoning, 
that full a quarter of an hour afterwards, I counted ten 
upon my fingers by the clock at next door. Vastly well, 
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thought I to myself, I have only two complete hours to 
ventilate ray passion here al fresco. At least they shall 
not complain of me for want of punctuality. What shall 
I do with myself till twelve ? Suppose we take a turn about 
this garden and settle our cues in the delicious drama just 
going to be brought on the stage; it is my first appearance 
in so principal a character. I am not yet sufficiently well 
read in the crotchets of your quality dames. 1 know how 
to tickle a girl in a stuff gown, or an actress. You swagger 
up to them \rith an easy, impudent assurance, and pop the 
question without making any bones of it. But one must 
take a female of condition on a very different tack. It 
seems to me. that in this case the happy swain must be well 
bred, attentive, tender, resj^ectful, without degenerating 
into bashfulness. Instead of taking his happiness by 
storm, he must plant his amorous desires in ambuscade, and 
wait till the garrison is asleep, and the outworks defenceless. 

Thus it was that I argued, and such were the preconcerted 
plans of my campaign with Aurora. After a few tedious 
minutes, according to my calculation, I was to e.xperience 
the ecstasy of finding myself at the feet of that lovely crea¬ 
ture, and pouring fortli a torrent of impassioned nonsense. 
I scraped together in my memory all the clap-traps in our 
stock-plays, which were most successful with the audience, 
and might best set off my pretensions to spirit and gallantry. 
I trusted to my own adroitness for the application, and 
hoped, after the example of some players in the list of my 
acquaintance, bringing only a stock of memory into the 
trade, to deal upon credit for my wit. Wliile my imagina¬ 
tion was engrossed by these thoughts, which kept my 
impatience at bay much more successfully than the commen¬ 
taries of my modern Casar, 1 heard the clock strike eleven. 
This was some encouragement, and I fell back to my medita¬ 
tions, sometimes sauntering carelessly about, and some¬ 
times throwing myself at my length on the turf, in a bower 
at the bottom of the garden. At length it struck twelve, 
the long-expected hour, big with my high destiny. Some 
seconds after, Ortiz, as punctual as myself though 1^ im¬ 
patient, made her appearance. Signor Gil Bias, said she, 
accosting me, how long have you been here ? Two hours, 
answered I. Indeed! Truly, replied she, laughing, you 
are very exact; there is a pleasure in making nocturnal 
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assignations with you. Yet you may assure yourself, con¬ 
tinued she more gravely, that you cannot pay too dear for 
such good fortune as that of which I am the messenger, Mv 
mistress wants to have some private talk with you. I shall 
not anticipate what may be the subject, that is a secret 
which you must learn from no lips but her own. Follow 
me; I will show you into her chamber. With tliese words 
the duenna took me by the hand, and led me mysteriously 
into her lacly's apartment through a little door, of which she 
had the key. 


CHAPTER II 

aurora’s reception op oil blas. their conversation 

I FOUND Aurora in an undress. I saluted her in the 
most respectful manner, and threw as much elegance into 
my attitude as I had to throw. She received me with the 
most winning affability, made me sit down by her against 
all my remonstrances, and told her ambassadress to go into 
another room. After this opening, which seemed highly 
encouraging to my cause, she entered upon the business. 
Gil Bias, said she, you must have j>crceived how favourably 
I have regarded and distinguished you from all the rest of 
my father's servants: and though my looks had not be¬ 
trayed my partial dispositions towards you, my proceeding 
of this night would leave you no room to doubt them. 

I did not give her time to say a word more. It struck me. 
that as a man of feeling. I ought to spare her trembling 
diffidence the cruel necessity of explaining her sentiments in 
more direct terms. I rose from my chair in a transport, and, 
throwing myself at Aurora’s feet, like a tragedy hero of the 
Grecian stage when he supplicates the heroine " by her 
knees," exclaimed in a declamatory tone—Ah I Madam, 
could it be possible that Gil Bias, hitherto the whirligig 
of fortune and football of embattled nature, should have 
called down upon his head the exquisite felicity of inspiring 

sentiments.Do not speak so loud, interrupted my 

mistress with a laugh of mingled apprehension and ridi¬ 
cule, you will wake my women who sleep in the adjoining 
chamber. Get up, take your seat, and hear me out without 
putting in a word. Yes, Gil Bias, pursued she, resuming 
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her gravity, you ha%'e my best wishes; and to show you 
how deep you are in my good graces, I will confide to 
you a secret on which depends the repose of my life. I am 
in love with a young gentleman, possessing every charm of 
person and face, and noble by birth. His name is Don 
Lewis Pacheco. I have seen him occasionally in the public 
walks and at the theatre, but I have never conversed uith 
him. I do not even know what his private character may 
be or what bad qualities he may have. It is on this sub¬ 
ject that I wish to be informed. I stand in need of a person 
to inquire diligently into his morals, and give me a true 
and particular account. I make choice of you. Surely 
I run no risk in entrusting you with this commission. I 
hope that you will acquit yourself with dexterity and 
prudence, and that I shall never repent of giving you my 

confidence. , , 

My mistress concluded thus, and waited for my answer 
to her proposal. I had been disconcerted in the first in¬ 
stance at so disagreeable a mistake; but I soon recovered 
my scattered senses, and surmounting the confusion wluch 
rashness always occasions when it is unlucky. I exposed to 
sale such a cargo of zeal for the lady’s interests, I devoted 
myself with so martyr-like an enthusiasm to her service, 
that if she did not absolutely forget my silly vanity in the 
thought of having pleased her. at least she had reason to 
believe that I knew how to make amends for a piece of folly. 
I asked only two days to bring her a satisfactory account 
of Don Lewis. After which Dame Ortiz, answering the 
bell, showed me the way back into the garden, and s^d. 
on taking leave, Good-night. Gil Bias. I need not caution 
you to be in time at the next appointment. I have suffi¬ 
cient experience of your punctuality on these occasions. 

I returned to my chamber, not without some httle morti¬ 
fication at finding my voluptuous anticipations all divested 
of even their ideal sweetness. I was nevertheless sufficiently 
in my senses to reflect soberly that it was more m my element 
to be the trusty scout of my mistress than her lover. I 
thought that this adventure might lead to something 
further; that the middle men in the trade of love usually 
pocket a tolerable percentage: and went to bed with the 
resolution of doing whatever Aurora required of me. toi 
this purpose I went abroad the next morning. The rest- 
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dence of so distinguished a personage as Don Lews was 
not difficult to find out I made niy enquiries about him in 
tlie neighbourhood, but the people who came in my way could 
not satisfy my curiosity to the full, so that it was necessary 
to resume my search diligently on the following day. I 
was in belter luck, I met a lad of mv acquaintance by chance 
in the street, w'e stopped for a little gossip. There passed 
by in the very nick one of his friends, who came up and told 
him that he was just turned away from the family of Don 
Joseph Pacheco, Don Lewis's fatlier, about a paltry remnant 
of wine, which he had been accused of drinking. I would 
not lose so fair an occasion of learning all I wanted to know, 
ami plied my questions so successfully as to go home with 
much self-complacency, at my punctiuU j>erformance of my 
engagements with my mistress. It was on the coming night 
that I was to see her again at the same hour and in the same 
manner as the first time. I was not in such a confounded 
hurry this evening. Far from writhing with impatience 
under the prolixity of my old commander, 1 led him on to 
the charge. I waited for midnight with the greatest in¬ 
difference in the world, and it was not till all the clocks 
within ear-shot had struck that I crept down into the garden, 
\vithout any nonsense of pomatum and perfumery. That 
foppery was completely cured. 

At the place of meeting 1 found the very faithful duenna, 
who sneeringly reproached me wth a defalcation in my 
zeal. I made her no answer, hut suffered myself to be 
conducted into Aurora's chamber. She asked me. as soon 
as I made my appearance, whether I had gained any in¬ 
telligence of Don Lewis. Yes. madam, said I. and you 
shall have the sum total in two words. 1 must first tell 
you, that he will soon set out for Salamanca, to finish his 
studies. The young gentleman is brim full of honour 
and probity. As for valour, he cannot be deficient there, 
since he is a man of birth and a Castilian. Besides this, 
he has an infinite deal of wit. and is very agreeable in his 
manners; but there is one thing which can scarcely be to 
your liking. He is pretty much in the fashion of our young 
nobility here at court—exemplarily catholic in his devotions 
to the fair. Have you not heard that at his age he has 
already been tenant at will to two actresses ? What is it 
you tell me ? replied Aurora. What shocking conduct! 
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But do you know for certain, Gil Bias, that he leads so 
dissolute a life? Oh! there is no doubt of it, madam, 
rejoined I. A servant, turned off this morning, told me so, 
and servants are very plain dealers when the failings of their 
masters are the topic. Besides, he keeps company with 
Don .Alexo Segiar. Don Antonio Centell^s, and Don Fer¬ 
nando de Gamboa; that single circumstance proves his 
libertinism with all the force of demonstration. It is 
enough, Gil Bias, said my mistress with a sigh; on your re¬ 
port I am determined to struggle with my unworthy passion. 
Though it has already struck deep root in my heart, I do 
not despair of tearing it forcibly from its bed. Go, added 
she, putting into my hands a small purse, none of the 
lightest, take this for your pains. Beware of betraying my 
secret. Consider it as entrusted to your silence. 

I assured my mistress that she might be perfectly easy 
on that score, for I was the Harpocrates of confidential 
servants. After this compliment to myself. I withdrew 
with no small eagerness to investigate the contents of the 
purse. There were twenty pistoles. It struck me all at 
once that Aurora would surely have given me more had I 
been the bearer of pleasant tidings, since she paid so hand¬ 
somely for a blank in the lottery. I was sorry not to have 
adopted the policy of the pleaders in the courts, who some¬ 
times paint the cheek of truth when her natural complexion 
is inclined to be cadaverous. It was a pity to have stifled 
an amour in the birth which might in its growth have been 
so profitable. Yet I had the comfort of fining myself 
reimbursed the expense so unseasonably incurred in 
perfumery and w’ashes. 


CHAPTER III 

A GREAT CHANCE AT DON VINCENT'S. AURORA’S STRANGE 

RESOLUTION 

It happened soon after this adventure that Signor Don 
Vincent fell sick. Independent of his very advanced age, 
the s)anptoms of his disorder appeared in so formidable a 
shape that a fatal termination was but too probable. From 
the beginning of his illness he was attended by two of the 
most eminent physicians in Madrid. One was Doctor An- 
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dros, and the other Doctor Oquetos. They considered the 
case with due solemnity; and both agreed, after a strict 
investigation, that the humours were in a state of mutiny, 
but this was the only thing about which they did agree. 
The proper practice, said Andros, is to purge the humours, 
though raw, with all possible expiedition, while they are in a 
%iolent agitation of flux and reflux, for fear of their fixing 
upon some noble part. Oquetos maintained, on the con¬ 
trary, that we must wait till the humours were ripened 
before it would be safe to go upon purgatives. But your 
method, replied the first speaker, is directly in the teeth 
of the rules laid down by the prince of medicine. Hippo¬ 
crates recommends purging in the most burning fever from 
the very first attack, and says in plain terms that no time 
is to be lost in purging when the humours ^rc in ofpyQtr^o^ t 
that is to say, in a state of fermentation. Ay! there is your 
mistake, replied Oquetos. Hippocrates by the word 
•luyatf^ot docs not mean the fermentation, he means rather 
the concoction of the humours. 

Thereupon our doctors got heated. One quotes the 
Greek text, and cites all the authors who have explained it 
in his sense; the other, trusting to a Latin translation, takes 
up the controversy in a still more positive tone. Which of 
the two to believe? Don Vincent was not the man to 
decide that question. In the mean time, finding himself 
obliged to choose, he gave his confidence to the party who 
had dispatched the greatest number of patients—I mean the 
elder of the two. Andros, the younger, immediately with¬ 
drew. not without flinging out a few satirical taunts at his 
senior on the opyae^oc. Here then was Oquetos triumph¬ 
ant. As he was a professor of the Sangrado school, he 
began by bleeding copiously, waiting till the humours were 
ripened before he went up>on purgatives. But death, 
fearing, no doubt, lest this reserve of purgatives should 
turn the fortunes of the day, got the start of the concoction, 
and secured his victory over my master by a coup-de-main. 
Such was the final close of Signor Don Vincent, who had 
lost his life because his physician did not know Greek. 

Aurora having buried her father with a pomp suited to the 
dignity of his birth, administered to his effects. Having 
the whole arrangement of everything in her own breast, she 
discharged some of the servants with rewards proportioned 
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to their services, and soon retired to her castle on the Tagus, 
between Sacedon and Buendia. I was among the number 
of those whom she kept, and who made part of her country 
estabUshmenL I had even the good fortune to become a 
principal agent in the plot. In spite of my faithful report 
on the subject of Don Lewis, she still harboured a partidity 
for that bewitching young fellow; or rather, for want of 
spirit to combat her passion in the first instance, she sur¬ 
rendered at discretion. There was no longer any need of 
taking precautions to speak with me in private. Gil Bias, 
said she with a sigh, I can never forget Don Lewis. Let me 
make what effort I will to banish him from my thoughts, he 
is present to them without intermission, not as you have 
described him, plunged in every variety of licentious riot, 
but just what my fancy would paint him—tender, loving, 
constant. She betrayed considerable emotion in uttering 
these words, and could not help shedding tears. My foun¬ 
tains were very near playing from mere sympatliy. There 
was no better way of paying my court than by appearing 
sensibly touched at her distress. My friend, continued she, 
after having wiped her lovely eyes, your nature is evidently 
cast in a benevolent mould;,and I am so well satisfied %vith 
your zeal that it shall not go unrewarded. Your assistance, 
my dear Gil Bias, is more necessary to me than ever. You 
must be made acquainted with a plan which engrosses all 
my thoughts, though it will appear strangely eccentric. 
You are to know that I mean to set out for Salamanca as 
soon as possible. There my design is to assume the dis¬ 
guise of a fashionable young fellow, and to make acquaint¬ 
ance with Pacheco under the name of Don Felix. I shall 
endeavour to gain his confidence and friendship, and lead 
the conversation incidentally to tlie subject of Aurora de 
Guzman, for whose cousin I shall pass. He may perhaps 
express a wish to see her, and there is the point on which I 
expect the interest to turn. We will have two apartments 
in Salamanca. In one I shall be Don Felix, in the other, 
Aurora; and I flatter myself that by presenting my person 
before Don Lewis, sometimes under the semblance of a man. 
sometimes in all the natural and artificial attractions of my 
own sex, I may bring him by little and little to the proposed 
end of my stratagem. I am perfectly aware that my pro¬ 
ject is extravagant in the highest degree, but my passion 
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drives me headlong; and the innocence of my intentions 
renders me insensible to all compunctious feelings of virgin 
apprehension respecting so hazardous a step. 

I was exactly in the same mind with Aurora resi^ecting 
the extravagance of her scheme. Yet, unseasonable as it 
might seem to reflecting persons like myself, there was no 
occasion for me to play the schoohnaster. On the contrary, 
I began to practise all the arts of a thorough-bred si>ecial 
pleader, and undertook to magnify this hair-brained pursuit 
into a piece of incomparable wit and spirit, without the 
least tincture of imprudence. This was highly gratifying 
to my mistress. Lovers like to have their rampant fancies 
tickled. We no longer considered this rash enterprise in 
any other light tlian as a play, of which the characters were 
to be properly cast, and the business dramatically arranged. 
The actors were chosen out of our own domestic establish¬ 
ment. and the parts distributed without secret jealousy or 
open rupture, but then we were not players by profession. 
It was determined that Dame Ortiz should personate 
Aurora’s aunt, under the name of Donna Kimena de Guz¬ 
man, with a valet and waiting-maid by way of attendance; 
and that Aurora, with the swashing outside of a gay spark, 
was to take me for her valet-de-chambre. with one of her 
women <iisguised as a page, to be more immediately about 
her person. The drama thus filled up we returned to 
Madrid, wliere we understood Don Lewis still to be, though 
it was not likely to be long till his departure for Salamanca. 
We got up with all possible haste tlie dresses and decora¬ 
tions of our wild comedy. When they were in complete 
order, my mistress had them packed up carefully, that they 
might come out in all their gloss and newness on the rising 
of the curtain. Then, leaving the care of her family to her 
steward, she began her journey in a coach drawn by four 
mules, and travelled towards the kingdom of Leon, with 
those of her household who had some part to play in the 
piece. 

We had already crossed Old Castille, when the axletree of 
the coach gave way. The accident happened between 
Avila and Villaflor, at the distance of three or four hundred 
yards from a castle near the foot of a mountain. Night was 
coming on. and the measure of our troubles seemed to be 
heaped up and overflowing. But there passed accidentally 
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by us a countryman, by whose assistance we were relieved 
from our difficulties. He acquainted us that the castle 
yonder belonged to Donna Elvira, widow of Don Pedro de 
Penar^s; at the same time giving us so favourable a charac¬ 
ter of that lady, that my mistress sent me to the castle with 
a request of a night's lodging. Elvira did not disgrace the 
good word of the countr^'man. She received me wath an 
air of hospitality, and returned such an answer to my com¬ 
pliment as I wished to carry back. We all went to the 
castle, whither the mules dragged the carriage with con¬ 
siderable difficulty. At the gate we met the widow of 
Don Pedro, who came out to meet my mistress. I shall pass 
over in silence the reciprocal civilities which were exchanged 
on this occasion, in compliance with the usage of the polite 
world. I shall only say that Elvira was a lady rather ad¬ 
vanced in years, but remarkably well bred, with an address 
superior to that of most women in doing the honours of her 
house. She led Aurora into a sumptuous apartment, where, 
leaving her to rest herself for a short time, she looked after 
everything herself, and left nothing undone which could in 
the least contribute to our comfort. Aftei^vards, when 
supper was ready, she ordered it to be served up in Aurora’s 
chamber, where they sat down to table together. Don 
Pedro's widow was not of a description to cast a slur on her 
own hospitalities, by assuming an air of abstraction or 
sullenness. Her tem[)er was gay, and her conversation 
lively without levity; for her ideas were dignified, and 
her expressions select, Nothing could exceed her wit, 
accompanied by a peculiarly fine turn of thought. Aurora 
appeared as much to be delighted as myself. They 
became sworn friends, and mutually engaged in a regular 
correspondence. As our carriage could not be repaired till 
the following day. and we should have encountered some 
perils by setting out late at night, it was determined that 
we shoidd take up our abode at the castle till the damage 
was made good. All the arrangements were in the first 
style of elegance, and our lodgings were correspondent to 
the magnificence of the establishment in other respects. 

The day after, my mistress discovered new charms in 
Elvira's conversation. They dined in a large hall, where 
there were several pictures. One among the rest was dis¬ 
tinguished for its admirable execution, but the subject was 
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highly tragic. A principal figure was a man of superior 
mien. I>nng lifeless on his back, and bathed in his own 
blood; yet in the very embraces of death he wore a menacing 
aspect. At a little distance from him you might see a 
young lady in a different posture, though stretched likewise 
on the ground. She had a sword plunged in her bosom, and 
was giving up her last sighs, at the same time casting her 
djing glances at a young man who seemed to suffer a mortal 
pang at losing her. The painter had besides charged his 
picture with a figure which did not escape my notice. It was 
an old man of a venerable physiognomy, sensibly touched 
with the objects which struck his sight, and equally alive 
with the young man to the impressions of the melancholy 
scene. It might be said that these images of blood and 
desolation affected both the spectators with the same 
astonishment and grief, but tliat the outward demonstra¬ 
tions of their inward sentiments were different. The old 
man, sunk in a profound melancholy, looked as if he was 
bowed down to the ground; while the youth mingled some¬ 
thing like the extravagance of despair with the tears of 
affliction. All these circumstances were depicted with 
touches so characteristic and affecting, that we could not 
take our eyes off the performance. My mistress desired to 
know the subject of the piece. Madam, said Elvira, it is a 
faithful delineation of the misfortunes sustained by my 
family. This answer excited Aurora’s curiosity: and she 
testified so strong a desire to learn the particulars, that the 
widow of Don Pedro could do no otherwise than promise her 
the satisfaction she desired. This promise, made before Ortiz, 
her two fellow-servants, and myself, rooted us to the spot on 
which we were listening to their former conversation. My 
mistress would have sent us away; but Elvira, who saw 
plainly that we were dying with eagerness to be present at 
the explanation of the picture, had the goodness to desire us 
to stay, alleging at the same time that the story she had to 
relate was not of a nature to enjoin secrecy. After a mo¬ 
ment’s recollection she began her recital to the followng 
effect; 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FATAL marriage; A NOVEL 

Roger, king of Sicily, had a brother and a sister. His 
brother, by name Mainfroi, rebelled against him. and 
kindled a war in the kingdom, bloody in its immediate 
effects, and portentous in its future consequences. But it 
was liis fate to lose two battles, and to fall into the king's 
hands. The punishment of his revolt extended no further 
than the loss of liberty. This act of clemency served only 
to make Roger pass for a barbarian in the estimation of the 
disaffected party among his subjects. Tliey contended that 
he had saved his brother’s life only to wreak his vengeance 
on him by tortures the more merciless because protracted. 
People in general, on better grounds, transferred the blame 
of Mainfroi’s harsh treatment while in prison to his sister 
Matilda. That princess had. in fact, cherished a long- 
rooted hatred against this prince, and was indefatigable in 
her persecutions during his whole life. She died in a very 
short time after him. and her premature fate was con¬ 
sidered as the retribution of a just providence for her disre¬ 
gard of those sentiments implanted by nature for the best 
purposes. 

Mainfroi left behind him two sons. They were yet in their 
childhood. Roger had a kind of lurking desire to get rid of 
them, under the apprehension lest, when arrived at a more 
advanced age. the wish of avenging their father might hurry 
them to the revival of a faction which was not so entirely 
overthrown as to be incapable of originating new intrigues 
in the state. He communicated his purpose to the senator 
Leontio Siffredi, his minister, who diverted him from his 
bloody thoughts by undertaking the education of Prince 
Enriquez, the eldest, and recommending the care of the 
younger, by name Don Pedro, to the constable of Sicily, as 
a trusty counsellor and loyal servant. Roger, assured that 
his nephews would be trained up by these two men in prin¬ 
ciples of due submission to the royal authority, gave up the 
reins of guardianship to their control, and himself took 
charge of his niece Constance. She was of the same age with 
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ICiinqiiez, and only daughter of the princess Matilda. He 
allowed her an establishment of female attendants, and of 
masters in every branch of the [Kditor studies, so that 
nothing was wanting either to her instruction or her state. 

Leontio Siffredi had a castle at the distance of less than 
two leagues from Palermo, in a spot named Belmonte. 
There it was that this minister exerted all his talents and 
diligence, to ren.lor Enriquez worthy of one day ascending 
tlie throne of Sicily. From the tirsf, he discovered disixisi- 
tions so amiable in that jirince. that his attachment became 
as strong as if he had no child of his own. He had, however, 
two daughters—Blanche, the first-bom, one year younger 
than the j^rince, was armed at all points with the weapons of 
a most perfect beauty. Her sister Portia was still in her 
cradle. The mother had died in child-bed of this youngest. 
Blanche and Prince Enriquez conceived a reciprocal affec¬ 
tion as soon as they were alive to the influence of love: but 
they were not allowed to improve their acquaintance into 
familiar intercourse. The prince nevertheless found the 
means of occasionally eluding the pnidential vigilance of his 
guardian. He knew sufficiently well how to avail himself of 
those precious moments, and prevailed so far with Siffredi’s 
daughter, as to gain her consent to the execution of a pro¬ 
ject which he meditated. It happened precisely at this 
time that Leontio was obliged by the king’s order to take a 
journey into one of the most remote provinces in the island. 
During his absence Enriquez got an opening made in the 
wall of his apartment, which led into Blanche’s chamber. 
This opening was concealed by a sliding shutter, so exactly 
corresfwndmg with the wainscot, and so closely fitting in 
with the ceiling and the floor, that the most suspicious eye 
could not have detected the contrivance. A skilful work¬ 
man, whom the prince had gained over to his interests, 
helped him to this private communication with equal spee<i 
and secrecy. 

The enamoured Enriquez having obtained this inlet into 
his mistress’s chamber, sometimes availed himself of his 
privilege: but he never took advantage of her partiality. 
Impnident as it may well be thought, to admit of a secret 
entrance into her apartment, it was only on the express and 
reiterated assurance that none but the most innocent favours 
should be requested at her hands. One night he found her 
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in a state of unusual perturbation. She had been in¬ 
formed that Roger was drawing near liis end, and had sent 
for Siffredi as lord high chancellor of the kingdom, and the 
legal depository of his last will and testament. Already did 
she figure to herself her dear Enriquez elevated to royal 
honours. She was afraid of losing her lover in her sove¬ 
reign, and that fear had strangely affected her spirits. The 
tears were standing in her eyes, when the unconscious cause 
of them ajipeared before her. You weep, madam, said he. 
what am 1 to think of this overwhelming grief ? My lord, 
answered Blanche, it were vain for me to liide my appre¬ 
hensions. The king your uncle is at the point of death, and 
you will soon be called to supply his place. When I measure 
the distance placed between us by your approaching great¬ 
ness, I will own to you that my mind misgives me. The 
monarch and the lover estimate objects through a far dif¬ 
ferent medium. What constituted the fondest wish of the 
individual, while his aspiring thoughts were checked by the 
control of a superior, fades into insignificance before the 
tumultuous cares or brilliant destinies of royalty. Be it the 
misgiving of an anxious heart, or the whisper of a well- 
founded opinion, I feel distracting emotions succeed one 
another in my breast, which not till my just confidence in 
your goodness can allay. The source of my mistrust is not 
in the suspected steadiness of your attachment, but in a dif¬ 
fidence of my own happy fate. Lovely and beloved 
Blanche, replied the prince, your fears but bind me the more 
firmly in your fetters, and warrant my devotion to your 
charms. Yet this excessive indulgence of a fond jealousy 
borders on disloyalty to love, and, if I may venture to say 
so. trenches on the esteem to which my constancy has 
hitherto entitled me. No, no, never entertain a doubt that 
my destiny can ever be sundered from yours, but rather 
indulge the pleasing anticipation, that you, and you alone, 
will be the arbitress of my fate, and the source of all my 
bliss. Away, then, with these vain alarms. Why must they 
disturb an intercourse so charming? Ah I my lord, re¬ 
joined the daughter of Leontio, your subjects, when they 
place the crown upon your head, may ask of you a princess- 
queen, descended from a long line of kings, whose glittering 
alliance shall join new realms to your hereditary estates. 
Perhaps, alas! you will meet their ambitious aims, even at 
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the expense of your softest vows. Nay. why, resumed 
Enriquez, with rising passion, why too ready a self-tor- 
montor, do you raise so afflicting a phantom of futurity? 
Should fieaven take the king my uncle to itself, and place 
Sicily under my dominion, I swear to unite myself with vou 
at Palermo, in presence of my whole court. To this I call to 
witness all which is held sacred and inviolable among men. 

The protestations of Enriquez removed the fears of Sif* 
fredi’s daughter. The rest of their discourse turned on the 
king's illness. Enriquez displayeil the goodness of his 
natural disposition, for he pitied his uncle’s lot, though he 
had no reason to be greatly affected by it: but the force of 
blood extorted from him sentiments of regret for a prince 
whose death held out an immediate prospect of the crown. 
Blanche ilid not yet know all the misfortunes which hung 
over her. The constable of Sicily, who had met her coming 
out of her father’s apartment, one day when he was at the 
castle of Relmonte on some business of importance, was 
struck with admiration. The very next day. he made pro¬ 
posals to Siffredi, who entertained his offer favourably; but 
the illness of Roger taking place unexpectedly about that 
time, the marriage was put off for the {iresent, and the sub¬ 
ject had not been hinted at in the most distant manner to 
Blanche. 

One morning, as Enriquez had just finished dressing, he 
was surprised to see Leontio enter his apartment, followed 
by Blanche, Sir, said this minister, the news I have to an¬ 
nounce will in some degree afflict your excellent heart, but it 
is counteracted by consoling circumstances which ought to 
moderate your grief. The king your unde has departed 
this life: and by his death left you the heir of his sceptre. 
Sicily is at your feet. The nobility of the kingdom wait your 
orders at PiUermo. They have commissioned me to receive 
them in person, and I come, my liege, with my daughter to 
pay you the earliest and sincerest homage of your new sub¬ 
jects. The prince, who was well aware that Roger had been 
for two months sinking under a complaint gradual in its pro¬ 
gress but fatal in its nature, was not astonished at this news. 
And yet. struck with his sudden exaltation, he felt a thou¬ 
sand confused motions rising up by turns in his heart. He 
mused for some time, then breaking silence, addressed these 
words to Leontio—Wise Siffredi, I have always considered 
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you as my father. I shall make it my glor>- to be governed 
by your counsels, and you shall reign in Sicily with a sway 
paramount to my own. With these words, advancing to the 
standish and taking a blank sheet of paper, he wrote his 
name at the bottom. What are you doing, sir ? said Sif- 
fredi. Proving my gratitude and my esteem, answered 
Enriquez. Then the prince presented the paper to Blanche, 
and said—Accept, madam, this pledge of my faith, and of 
the empire with which I invest you over my thoughts and 
actions. Blanche received it with a blush, and made this 
answer to the prince—I acknowledge with all humility the 
condescensions of my sovereign, but my destiny is in the 
hands of a father, and you must not consider me as ungrate¬ 
ful if I deposit this flattering token in his custody, to be 
used according to the dictates of his sage discretion. 

In compliance with these sentiments of filial duty, she 
gave the sign manual of Enriquez to her father. Then Sif- 
fredi saw at once what till that moment had eluded his 
penetration. He entered clearly into the prince’s sentiments, 
and said: Your majesty shall have no reproaches to make 
me. I shall not act unworthily of the confidence .... My 
dear Leontio, interrupted Enriquez, you and unworthin^ 
never can be allied. Make what use you please of my sig¬ 
nature. I shall confirm your determination. But go. re¬ 
turn to Palermo, prescribe the ceremonies for my coronation 
there, and tell my subjects that I shall follow you in person 
immediately, to receive their oaths of allowance, and assure 
them of my protection in return. The minister obeyed the 
commands of his new master, and set out for Palenno with 
his daughter. 

Some hours after their departure, the prince also left Bel¬ 
monte. with his thoughts more intent on his passion than on 
the high rank to which he was called. Immediately on his 
arrival in the city, the air was rent with a thousand cries of 
joy. He made his entry into the palace amid the acclama¬ 
tions of the people, and everything was ready for the august 
formalities. The Princess Constance was waiting to receive 
him, in a magnificent mourning dress. She appeared 
deeply affected by Roger’s death. The customs of society 
required from them a reciprocal compliment of condolence 
on the late event; and they each of them acquitted them¬ 
selves with good breeding and propriety. But there was 
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somewhat more coldness on the part of Enriquez than on 
that of Constance, who could not enter into family quarrels, 
and resolved on hating the young prince. He placed him¬ 
self on the throne, and the princess sate beside him. in a 
chair of state a little less elevated. The great officers of the 
realm fell into their places, each according to his rank. The 
ceremony began; and Leontio, as lord high chancellor of the 
kingdom, holding in his possession the will of the late king, 
opened it, and read the contents aloud. This instrument 
contained in substance that Roger, in default of issue, 
nominated the eldest son of Mainfroi his successor, on con¬ 
dition of his manning the Princess Constance; and in the 
event of his refusing her hand, the crown of Sicily was to 
devolve, to his exclusion, on the head of the infant Don 
Pedro, his brother, on the like condition. 

These words were a thunderstroke to Enriquez. His 
senses were all bewildered even to distraction; and his 
agonies became still more acute, when Leontio. having 
finislied the reading of the will, addressed the assembly.at 
large to the following effect: My lords, the last injunctions 
of the late king having been made known to our new 
monarch, that pious and excellent prince consents to honour 
his cousin the I’rincess Constance with his hand. At these 
words Enriquez interrupted the chancellor. Leontio, said 
he, remember the writing; Blanche .... Sire, interrupted 
SifTredi in his turn with precipitation, lest the prince should 
find an opjx>rtunity of making himself understood, here it is. 
The nobility of the kingdom, added he. exhibiting the blank 
paper to the assembly, will see by your majesty’s august 
subscription, the esteem in which you hold the princess, and 
your implicit deference to the last will of the late king your 
uncle. 

Having finished these words, he forthwith began reading 
the instrument in such terms as he had himself inserted. 
According to the contents, the new king gave a promise to 
his people, with formalities the most binding and authentic, 
that he would marry Constance, in conformity with the in¬ 
tention of Roger. The hall re-echoed with pealing shouts 
of satisfaction. Long live our high and mighty King Enri¬ 
quez ! exclaimed all those who were present. As the marked 
aversion of the prince for the princess had never been any 
secret, it was apprehended, not without reason, that he 
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might revolt against the condition of the will, and hght up 
the flame of civil discord in the kingdom, but the public 
enunciation of tliis solemn act, quieting the fears of the 
nobility and the people on that head, excite<l these uni¬ 
versal applauses, which went to the monarch’s heart like the 
stab of an assassin. Constance, who had a nearer interest 
than any human being in the result, from tlie double m<)tive 
of glory and personal affection, laid hold of this opportunity 
for expressing her gratitude. The prince had much ado to 
keep his feelings within bounds. He received the compli¬ 
ment of the princess with so constrained an air, and evinced 
so unusual a disorder in his behaviour, as scaicely to reply 
in a manner suited to the common forms of good breeding. 
At last, no longer master of his violent passions, he went up 
to Siffredi, whom the formalities of his office detained near 
the royal person, and said to him in a low tone of voice— 
What is the meaning of all this. Leontio ? The signature 
which I deposited in your daughter’s hands was not meant 
for such a use as this. You are guilty of.... 

My liege, interrupted Siffredi again with a tone of firmness, 
look to your own glory. If you refuse to comply with the 
injunctions of the king, your uncle, you lose the crown of 
Sicily. No sooner had he thrown in this salutary hint, than 
he got away from the king, to prevent all j^ossibility of a 
reply. Enriquez was left in a most embarrassing situation. 
A thousand opposite emotions agitated him at once. He 
was exasperated against Siffredi: to give up Blanche was 
more than he could endure: so that, balancing between his 
private feelings and the calls of public honour, he was 
doubtful to which side he should incline. At length his 
doubts were resolved, under the idea of having found the 
means to secure Siffredi’s daughter, writhout giving up his 
claim to tlie throne. He affected therefore an entire sub¬ 
mission to the will of Roger, in the hope, while a disi)ensation 
from his marriage with his cousin was soliciting at Rome, 
of gaining the leading nobility by his largesses, and thus 
establishing liis power so firmly, as not to be under the neces¬ 
sity of fulfilling the conditions of the obnoxious instrument. 

After forming this design, he got to be more composed: 
and turning towards Constance, confirmed to her what the 
lord high chancellor had read in presence of the whole 
assembly. But. at the very moment when he had so far 
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betrayed himself as to pledge his faith, Blanche arrived in 
tlie hall of council. She came thither, by her father's com¬ 
mand. to pay her duty to the princess; and her ears, on 
entenng, were startled at the expressions of Enriquez. In 
addition to this shock. Leontio, determined not to leave her 
in doubt of her misfortune, accompanied her presentation to 
Constance with these words: Daughter, make your homage 
acceptable to your queen; call down upon her the blessings 
of a pros|)erous reign and a happy mat riage. This terrible blow 
overwhelmed the unfortunate Blanche. Vain were all her 
attempts to suppress her anguish; her countenance changed 
successively from the deepest blush to a deadly paleness, 
and she trembled from head to foot. And yet the princess 
had no suspicion how the matter really stood; but attri¬ 
buted the confused style of her compliment to the awkward¬ 
ness of a young person brought up in a state of rustication, 
and totally unacquainted with the manners of a court. But 
the young king was more in the secret. The sight of Blanche 
put him out of countenance; and the despair, too legible 
ill her eyes, was enough to drive him out of liis senses. Her 
feelings were not to be misunderstood; and they pointed at 
him as the most faithless of men. Could he have sp>oken to 
her. it might have tranquillized his agitation; but how to 
l.iy hold of the happy moment, when all Sicily, at least the 
illustrious part of it, was fixed in anxious expectation on 
his proceedings? Besides, the stem and inflexible Siffredi 
extinguished at once every ray of ho{>e. This minister, who 
was at no loss to decipher the hearts of the two lovers, and 
was firmly resolved, if possible, to prevent the evil conse¬ 
quences impending over the state from the violence of this 
imprudent attachment, got his daughter out of the assem¬ 
bly with the dexterity of a practised courtier, and regained 
the road to Belmonte with her in his possession, deter¬ 
mined. for more reasons than one, to marry her as soon as 
possible. 

When they reached home, he gave her to understand all 
the horror of hei destiny, by announcing his promise to the 
constable! Just heaven! exclaimed she, transported into 
a paroxysm of despair, which her father’s presence could 
not restrain, what unparalleled sufferings have you the 
cruelty to lay up in store for the ill-fated Blanche ? Her 
agony went to such a degree of violence, as to suspend every 
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power of her soul. Her limbs seemed as if stiffened under 
the icy grasp of death. Cold and pale, she fell senseless into 
her father’s arms. Neither was he insensible to her melan¬ 
choly condition. Yet, feeling as he did all the alarm and 
anxiety of a parent, the stern inflexibility of the statesman 
remained unshaken. Blanche, after a time, was recalled to 
life and feeling, rather by the keenness of her mental pangs 
than by the means which Siffredi used for her recovery. 
Languishingly did she raise her scarcely conscious ej’es; 
when glancing on the author of her misery, as he was 
anxiously employed about her person; .... My lord, said 
she, with inarticulate and convulsive accents. I am ashamed 
to let you see my weakness; but death, which cannot be long 
in finishing my torments, will soon rid you of a wretched 
daughter, who has ventured to dispose of her heart without 
consulting you. No, my dear Blanche, answered Leontio, 
your death would be too dear a sacrifice: Virtue will resume 
her empire over your actions. The constable’s proposals 
do you honour; it is one of the most considerable alliances in 
the state. ... I esteem his person and am sensible of his 
merit, interrupted Blanche; but, my loid, the king had 
given me encouragement to indulge.Daughter, voci¬ 

ferated Siffredi. breaking in upon her discourse, 1 anticipate 
all you have to say on that subject. Your partiality for the 
prince is no secret to me, nor would it meet my disappro¬ 
bation under other circumstances. You should even see me 
active and ardent to secure for you the hand of Enriquez, if 
the cause of glory and the welfare of the realm demanded it 
not indispensably for Constance. It is on the sole condition 
of marrying that princess, that the late king has nominated 
him his successor. Would you have him prefer you to the 
crown of Sicily ? Believe me, my heart bleeds at the mortal 
blow which impends over you. Yet, since we cannot con¬ 
tend with the fates, make a magnanimous effort. Your fame 
is concerned, not to let the whole nation see that you have 
nursed up a delusive hope. Your sensibility towards the 
person of the king might even give birth to ignominious 
rumours. The only method of presersdng yourself from 
their jwison, is to marry the constable. In short. Blanche, 
tliere is no time left for irresolution. The king has decided 
between a throne and the possession of your charms. He 
has fixed his choice on Constance. The constable holds my 
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words in pledge; enable me to redeem it, I beseech you. 
Or if nothing but a paramt>unt necessity can fix your waver¬ 
ing resolution. I must make an unwilling use of my parental 
authoril\’, know then, I command you. 

r-huliiig with this tlireat. he left her to make her own re¬ 
flections on what had passed. He w.as in hopes that after 
having weighed the reasons he had urged to support her 
\ irtiic against the bias of her feelings, she would <ietermine 
of herself to admit the constable's addresses. He was not 
mist.iken in his conjecture but at what an expense did the 
wretched Blanche rise to this height of virtuous resolution ! 
Her condition was that in the whole world the most deserv¬ 
ing of pity. The affliction of finding her fears realized re¬ 
specting the infidelity of Enriquez, and of being compelled, 
besi<les losing the man of her choice, to sacrifice lierself to 
anotlicr whom she could never love, occasioned her such 
storms of passion and alternate tossings of frantic despera¬ 
tion, as to bring with each successive moment a variety of 
vinciictive torture. If my s;id fate is fixed, exclaimed she, 
how can 1 triumph over it but by death ? Merciless |>owers, 
who preside over our wayward fortunes, why feed and tan¬ 
talize me with the most flattering hopes, only to plunge me 
headlong into a gulf of miseries ? And thou too, perfidious 
lover! to rush into the arms of another, when all those vows 
of eternal fidelity were mine. So soon then is that plighted 
f.iith voi<l and forgotten ? To punish thee for so cruel a 
deception, may it please heaven, in its retribution, to make 
tlie conscious couch of conjugal endearment, polluted as it 
must be by perjury, less the scene of pleasure than the dun¬ 
geon of remorse! May tlie fond caresses of Constance distil 
{«)ison through thy faithless heart! Let us rival one 
another in the horrors of our nuptials I Yes, traitor. I mean 
to wed the constable, though shrinking from his ardent 
touch, to avenge me on myself! to be my own scourge and 
tormentor, for having selected so fatally the object of my 
frantic passion. Since deep-rooted obedience to the will of 
God forbids to entertain the thought of a premature death, 
whatever days may be allotted me to drag on shall be but a 
lengthened chain of heaviness and torment. If a sentiment 
of love still lurks about your heart, it will be revenge enough 
for me to cast myself into your presence, the devoted bride 
or victim of another: but if you have Ihrowm off my remem- 
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brance w'ith your own vows, Sicily at least shall glory in the 
distinction of reckoning among its natives a woman who 
knew iiow to punish herself for having disposed of her heart 
loo lightlj'. 

In such a state of mind did this wretched martyr to love 
and duty pass the night preceding her mamage with the 
constable. Siffredi. finding her the next morning ready to 
comply with his wishes, hastened to avail himself of this 
favourable disposition. He sent for the constable to Bel¬ 
monte on that ver>' day. and the marriage ceremony was 
performed privately in the chapel of the castle. What a 
crisis for Blanche! It was not enough to renounce a crowm. 
to lose a lover endeared to her by every tie. and to yield her¬ 
self up to the object of her hatred. In addition to all this, 
she must put a constraint on her sentiments before a hus¬ 
band, naturally jealous, and long occupied with the most 
ardent admiration of her charms. The bridegroom, de¬ 
lighted in the possession of her, was all day long in her 
presence. He did not leave her to the miserable consola¬ 
tion of pouring out her sorrows in secret. When night 
arrived, Leontio’s daughter felt all her disgust and terror 
redoubled. But what seemed likely to become of her when 
her women, after having undressed her, left her alone \vith 
the constable ? He enquired respectfully into the cause of 
her apparent faintness and discomposure. The question 
was sufficiently embarrassing to Blanche, who affected to be 
ill. Her husband was at first deceived by her pretences; 
but he did not long remain in such an error. Being, as he 
was, sincerely concerned at the condition in which he saw 
her, but still pressing her to go to bed, his urgent solicita¬ 
tions, falsely construed by her, offered to her wounded mind 
an image so cruel and indelicate, that she could no longer 
dissemble what was passing within, but gave a free course 
to her sighs and tears. What a discovery for a man who 
thought himself at the summit of his wishes! He no longer 
doubted but the distressed state of liis wife was fraught 
with some sinister omen to his love. And yet, though this 
knowledge reduced him to a situation almost as deplorable 
as that of Blanche, he had sufficient command over himself 
to keep his suspicions within his own breast. He redoubled 
his assiduities, and went on pressing his bride to lay herself 
down, assuring her that the repose of which she stood in 
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need should be undisturbed by his interruption. He offered 
of his own accord even to call her women, if she was of 
opinion that thtur attendance could afford any relief to her 
indisposition. Blanche, reviving at that proposal, told him 
that sleep was the best remedy for the debility under which 
she laboured. He affected to think so too. Tliey accord¬ 
ingly partook of the same bed, but with a conduct alto¬ 
gether different from what the laws of love, sanctioned by 
tlie rites of marriage, might authorize in a pair mutually de¬ 
lighted and delighting. 

While Siffredi's daughter was giving way to her grief, the 
constable was hunting in his own mind for the causes which 
might render the nuptial office so contemptible a sinecure in 
his hands. He could not be long in conjecturing that he 
had a rival, but when he attempted to discover him he was 
lost in the labyrinth of his own ideas. ,\ll he knew with cer¬ 
tainty. was the peculiar severity of his own fate. He had 
already passed two tliirds of the night in this perplexity of 
thought, when an undistinguishable noise grew gradually 
on his sense of hearing. Great was his surprise when a foot¬ 
step seemed audibly to pace about the room. He fancied 
himself mistaken: for he recollecterl shutting the door him¬ 
self after Blaru tie's women had retired. He drew back the 
curtain to satisfy his senses on the occasion of this extra¬ 
ordinary noise. But the light in the chimney corner had 
gone out, and he soon heard a feeble and melancholy voice 
calling Blanche with anxious and importunate repetitions. 
Then did the suggestions of his jealousy transport him into 
rage. His insulted honour obliging him to rush from the 
bed to which he had so long aspired, and either to prevent a 
meditated injury, or take vengeance for its perpetration, he 
caught up his sword and flew fonvard in the direction 
whence the voice seemed to proceed. He felt a naked blade 
opjwsod to his own. As he advanced, his antagonist re¬ 
tired. The pursuit became more eager, the retreat more 
precipitate. His search was vigilant, and every comer of 
tlic room seemed to contain its object, but that which he 
momentarily occupied. The darkness, however, favoured 
the unknown invader, and he was nowhere to be found. The 
pursuer halted. He listened, but heard no sound. It 
seemed like enchantment! He made for the door, under 
the idea that this was the outlet to the secret assassin of his 
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honour; yet the bolt was shot as fast as before. Unable to 
comprehend this strange occurrence, he called those of his 
retinue who were most within reach of his voice. As he 
opened the door for this purpose, he placed himself so as to 
prevent all egress, and stood upon his guard, lest the devoted 
victim of his search should escape. 

At his redoubled cries, some servants ran with lights. He 
laid hold of a ta{>er, and renewed his search in the chaml)er 
with his sword still drawn. Yet he found no one there, nor 
any apparent sign of any person having been in the room. 
He was not aware of any private door, nor could he discover 
any practicable mode of escape, yet for all tliis, he could not 
shut his eyes against the nature and circumstances of his 
misfortune. His thoughts were all tlirown into inextric¬ 
able confusion. To ask any questions of Blanche was in 
vain: for she had too deep an interest in i>erplexing the 
truth, to furnish any clue whatever to its discovery. He 
therefore adopted the measure of unbosoming his griefs to 
Leontio; but previously sent away his attenfiants with the 
excuse that he thought he had heard some noise in the room, 
but was mistaken. His father-in-law having left his cham¬ 
ber in consequence of this strange distiirbance, met him, and 
heard from his Ups the particulars of this unaccountable 
adventure. The narrative was accompanied with every 
indication of extreme agony, produced by deep and tender 
feeling, as well as by a sense of insulted honour. 

Siffredi was surprised at the occurrence. Tliough it did 
not appear to him at all probable, that was no reason for 
being easy about iU reality. The king’s passion might 
accomplish anything; and that idea alone justified the most 
cruel apprehensions. But it could do no good to foster 
either the natural jealousy of his son-in-law, or his particular 
suspicions arising out of drcumsUnces. He therefore endea¬ 
voured to persuade him, with an air of confidence, that this 
imaginary voice, and airy sword opposed to his substantial 
one, were, and could possibly be, but the gratuitous crea¬ 
tions of a fancy, under the influence of amorous distrust. It 
was morally impossible that any person should have made 
his way into his daughter’s chamber. With regard to the 
melancholy, so visible in his wife’s deportment, it might very 
naturally be attributed to precarious health and delicacy of 
constitution. The honour of a husband need not be so trem- 
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blingly alive to all the qualms of maiden fear and inexperi¬ 
ence. Change of condition, in the case of a girl habituated 
to live almost without human society, and abruptly con¬ 
signed to the embraces of a man jn whom love and previous 
acquaintance had not inspired confidence, might innocently 
be the cause of these tears, of these sighs, and of this lively 
affliction so irksome to his feelings. But it was to be con¬ 
sidered that tenderness. esi>ecially in the hearts of young 
ladies, forlifictl by the pride of blood against the excesses 
of love-sick abandonment, was only to be chenshed into a 
flame bv time and assiduity. He therefore exhorted him to 
tranquillize his disturl>ed mind; to be ardently officious in 
redoubling every instance of affection; to create a soft and 
seducing interest in the sensibility of Blanche. In short, 
lie besought him earnestly to return to her apartment, and 
laboured to persuade him that his distrust and confusion 
would only set her on an unconjugal and litigious defence of 
her insulted virtue. 

The constable returned no answer to the arguments of 
his fathcr-in-lasv. whether because he began to think in good 
earnest that his senses were imposed on by the disorder of 
his mind, or because he thought it more to the purpose to 
dissemble, than to undertake ineffectually to convince theold 
man of an event so devoid of all likelihood. He returned to 
his wife's chamber, laid himself down by her side, and endea¬ 
voured to obtain from sleep some relief from his extreme 
uneasiness. Blanche, on her part, the unhappy Blanche, 
was not a whit more at her ease. Her ears had been but too 
open to the same alarming sounds, which had assailed her 
husband's peace; nor could she construe into illusion an 
adventure of which she well knew the secret and the motives. 
She was surprised that Enriquez should attempt to find his 
way into her apartment, after having pledged his faith so 
solemnly to the Princess Constance. Instead of feeding her 
soul with vanity, or deriving any flattering omens from a 
proceeding fraught with personal tenderness, but destructive 
to self-ap|)robation, she considered it as a new insult, and 
her heart was only so much the more exasperated with re¬ 
sentment against the author. 

While Siffredi’s daughter, with all her prejudices excited 
against the young king, believed him the most guilty of men, 
that unhappy prince, more tlian ever ensnared by Blanche, 
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was anxious for an intei^iew, to satisfy her mind on a sub¬ 
ject which seemed to make so much against him. For that 
purp>ose he wouJd have visited Belmonte sooner, but for a 
press of business too urgent to be neglected: nor could he 
withdraw himself from the court before that night. He was 
perfectly at home in all the turnings of a place where he had 
been brought up, and therefore was at no loss to slip into the 
castle of Siffredi. Nay, he was still in possession of the key 
to a secret door communicating with the gardens. By this 
inlet did he gain his former apartment, and thence found his 
way into Blanche’s chamber. Only conceive what must 
have been the astonishment of that prince to find a man in 
possession, and to feel a sword opjwsed to his guard. He 
was just on the point of betraying all. and of punishing the 
rebel on the very spot, whose sacrilegious hand had dared to 
lift itself against the person of its lawful sovereign. But 
then the delicacy due to the daughter of Lorentio held his 
indignation in check. He retreated in the same direction as 
he had advanced, and regained the Palermo road, in more 
distress and perplexity than ever. Getting home some little 
time before daybreak, his apartment afforded him the most 
quiet retreat. But his thoughts were all on the road back 
to Belmonte. The resting-place of his affections, a sense of 
honour, in a word, love with all its pretensions and sur¬ 
mises, would never allow him to delay an explanation, 
involving all the circumstances of so strange and melan¬ 
choly an adventure. 

As soon as it was daylight he gave out that he was going 
on a hunting expedition. Under cover of sporting, his hunts¬ 
men and a chosen party of his courtiers penetrated into the 
forest of Belmonte under his direction. The chase was 
followed for some time, as a blind to his real design. When 
he saw the whole party eagerly driving on, and wholly 
engrossed by the sport, he galloped off in a different direc¬ 
tion, and struck, without any attendants, into the road 
towards Leontio’s castle. The various tracks of the forest 
were too well known to him to admit of his losing his way. 
His impatience, too, would not allow him to take any 
thought of his horse; so that the moments scarcely flitted 
faster, than his expedition in leaving behind him the dis¬ 
tance which separated him from the object of his love. His 
very soul was on the rack for some plausible excuse to plead 
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for a private interview with Siffre<li's daughter, when, cross¬ 
ing a narrow path just at the park gate, he observed two 
women sitting close by him. in earnest conversation under 
tlie shelter of a tree. It might well be supposed that these 
females belonged to the castle; and even that probability was 
'-ulhcient to rouse an interest in him. But his emotion was 
iicighlencd into a feeling beyond his reason to control, for 
these ladies hapjiened to look round on hearing the trot of a 
horse advancing in that direction, when at once he recog¬ 
nized his dear Blanche. The fact was, she had made her 
escape from the castle with Nisa, the jjcrson of all others 
among tier women most in her confidence, that she might at 
least liave the satisfaction of weeping over her misfortunes 
w ithout intrusion or restraint. 

Me flew, and seemed rather to throw himself lieadlong 
than to fall at lier feet. But when he beheld in the expres¬ 
sion of her countenance every mark of the deepest affliction, 
his heart was softened. Lovely Blanche, said he, do not, 
let me entreat you. give way to the emotions of your grief. 
.\ppearances. I own. must represent me as guilty in your 
eyes: but wlicn you shall be made acquainted with my 
project in your behalf, what you consider as a crime will be 
transformed in your thoughts into a proof of my innocence, 
and an evidence of my unparalleled affection. These 
words, calculated, according to the views of Enriquez, to 
allay the grief of Blanclie, served only to redouble her 
atllictioii. Fain would slie have answered, but her sobs 
stifled her utterance. The piince, thunderstruck at the 
death-like agitation of her frame, addressed her thus. What, 
madam, is there no possibility of tranquillizing your agita¬ 
tion ? By what sad mischance have I lost your confidence, 
at the very moment when my crown and even my life are at 
stake, in consequence of my resolution to hold myself 
engaged to you ? At this suggestion the daughter of Leon- 
tio, doing violence to her own feelings, but thinking it 
necessary to explain herself, said to him—My liege, your 
assurances are no longer admissible. My destiny and yours 
are henceforward as far asunder as the poles. Ah I Blanche, 
interrupted Enriquez with impatience, what cutting words 
are these, too painful for my sense of hearing ? Who dares 
step in between our loves ? Who would venture to stand 
forward against the headlong rage of a king who would 
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kindle all Sicily into a conflagration, rather than suffer you 
to be ravished from his long-cherished hopes? All your 
power, my liege, great as it is, replied the daughter of Sif- 
fredi in a tone of melancholy, becomes inefticient against the 
obstacles in the way of our union. I know not how to tell 
it you, but.... I am married to the constable. 

Married to the constable! exclaimed the prince, starting 
back to some distance from her. He could proceed no fur¬ 
ther in his discourse, so completely was he thunderstruck at 
the intelligence. Overwhelmed by tliis unexpected blow, 
he felt his strength forsake him. His unconscious limbs 
laid themselves without his guidance against the trunk of a 
tree just behind him. His countenance was [>allid, his 
whole frame in a tremor, his mind bewildered and his 
spirits depressed. W’itli no sense or faculty at liberty but 
tliat of gazing, and there every power of lus soul was sus- 
[lended on Blanche, he made her feel most poignantly how 
he himself was agonized by the fatal event she had an¬ 
nounced. The expression of countenance on her part was 
such as to show him that her emotions were not uncongenial 
with his own. Thus did these two distressed lovers for a 
time preserve a silence towards each other, which portended 
something of terror in its calmness. At length the prince, 
recovering a little from his disorder by an effort of courage, 
resumed the discourse, and said to Blanche with a sigh— 
Madam, what have you done ? You have destroyed me, and 
involved yourself in the same ruin by your credulity. 

Blanche was offended at the seeming reproaches of the 
king, when the strongest grounds of complaint were appa¬ 
rently on her side. What I my lord, answered she, do you 
add dissimulation to infidelity ? Would you have me reject 
the evidence of my own eyes and ears, so as to believe you 
innocent in spite of their report ? No, my lord, I will own to 
you such an effort of abstraction is not in my power. And 
yet, madam, replied the king, these witnesses by whose 
testimony you have been so fully convinced, are but impos¬ 
tors. They have been in a conspiracy to betray you. It is 
no less the fact that I am innocent and faithful, than it is 
true that you are married to the constable. What is it you 
say, my lord ? replied she. Did I not overhear you con¬ 
firming the pledge of your hand and heart to Constance ? 
Have you not bound yourself to the nobility of the realm. 
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and un<lertaken to comply UTth the will of the late king ? 
Has not the princess recfive<l the homage of your new sub¬ 
jects as their queen, and in quality of bride to Prince 
Knriqiie?. ? Were iny eyes then fascinated? Tell me. tell 
me rather, traitor, that Blanche was weighed as dust in the 
balance of your heart, when compared with the attractions 
of a throne. Without lowering yourself so far as to assume 
what you no longer feel, and what perhaps you never felt, 
own at once that the crown of Sicily appeared a more ten¬ 
able possession with Constance than with the daughter ot 
Lcontio. You are in the riglit. my lord. My title to an 
illustrious throne, and to the heart of a prince like you. 
stands on an equally precarious footing. It was vanity in 
the extreme to prefer a claim to either: but you ought not 
to have drawn me on into error. You well recollect what 
alarms were my portion at the very thought of losing you, 
of which I had almost a supernatural foreboding. Why did 
you lull my apprehensions to sleep ? To what purpose was 
that delusive mockery? 1 might else have accused fate 
rather than yourself, and you would at least have retained 
an interest in my heart, though unaccompanied by a hand 
which no other suitor could ever have obtained. As we are 
now circumstanced, your justification is out of season. I 
am married to the constable. To relieve me from the 
continuance of an interview, which casts a shade over my 
purity hitherto unsullied, jiennit me, my lord, without fail¬ 
ing in due respect, to withdraw from the presence of a prince 
to whose addresses I am no longer at hl>erty to listen. 

With these words, she darted away from Enriquez in as 
hurried a step as the agitation of her spirits would allow. 
Stop, madam, exclaimed he. drive not to despair a prince, 
inclined to overturn a throne, which you reproach him for 
having preferred to yourself, rather than yield to the impor¬ 
tunities of his new subjects. That sacrifice is under pre¬ 
sent circumstances superfluous, rejoined Blanche. The 
bond must l>e broken between the constable and me, before 
any effect can be produced by these generous transports. 
Since I am not my own mistress, little would it avail that 
Sicilj' should be embroiled, nor does it concern me to whom 
you give your hand. If I have betrayed my owm weak¬ 
ness, and suffered my heart to be surprised, at least shall I 
muster fortitude enough to suppress every soft emotion. 
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and prove to the new king of Sicily, that the wife of the con¬ 
stable is no longer the mistress of Prince Ennquez. While 
this conversation was passing, they reached the park gate. 
With a sudden spring she and Nisa got witlun the walls. 
As they took care to fasten the wicket after them, the prince 
was left in a state of melancholy and stupefaction. He 
could not recover from the stunning sensation, occasioned 
by the intelligence of Blanche’s marriage. Unjust may I 
well call you, exclaimed he. You have buried all remem¬ 
brance of our solemn engagement! Spite of my protesta¬ 
tions and your own. our fates are rent asunder ? The long- 
cherished hope of possessing those charms was an empty 
phantom! Ah! cruel as you are, how dearly have I pur¬ 
chased the distinction, of compelling you to acknowledge 
the constancy of my love! 

At that moment his rival’s happiness, heightened by the 
colouring of jealousy, presented itself to his mind in all 
the horrors of that frantic passion. So arbitrary was its 
sway over him for some moments, that he was on the point of 
sacrificing the constable, and even Sifiredi, to his blind 
vengeance. Reason, however, calmed by little and little 
the violence of his transports. And yet the obvious 
impossibility of efiacing from the mind of Blanche her 
natural conviction of his infidelity, reduced him to despair. 
He flattered himself with weening her from her prejudices, 
could he but converse with her secure from interruption. 
To attain this end, it seemed the most feasible plan to get 
rid of the constable. He therefore determined to have him 
arrested, as a person suspected of treasonable designs, in 
the then unsettled state of public afiairs. This com¬ 
mission was given to the captain of his guard, who went 
immediately to Belmonte, secured the person of his pri¬ 
soner just as the evening was closing in. and carried him 
to the castle of Palermo. 

This occurrence spread an alarm at Belmonte. Siffredi 
took his departure forthwith, to offer his own responsibility 
to the king for the innocence of his son-in-law, and to re¬ 
present in their true colours the unpleasant consequences 
attending such arbitrary exertions of power. The prince, 
who had anticipated such a proceeding on the part of his 
minister, and was determined at least to secure himself 
a free interview with Blanche before the release of the con- 
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stable, had expressly forbidden any one to address him till 
the next day. But Lcoiilio, setting this prohibition at 
defiance, contrived so well as to make his way into the 
king’s chamber. My liege, said he. with an air of humility 
tempered with firmness, if it is allowable for a subject full 
of respect and loyalty to complain of his master. I have to 
arraign you before the tribunal bf your own conscience 
What crime has my son-in-law committed? Has your 
majesty sulTiciently reflected what an everlasting reproach 
is entailed on my family? Are the consequences of an 
imprisonment calculated to disgust all the most important 
othcersof the state witli the servicc.a matter of indifference? 

1 Iiave undouhted information, answered the king, that 
the constable holds a criminal correspondence with the 
Infant Don Pedro. A criminal correspondence! interrupted 
Ivcontio, with surprise. Ah! my liege, give no car to the 
surmise. Your majesty is played upon. Treason never 
gained a footing in the family of Siffredi. It is sufficient 
security for the constable that he is my son-in-law. to [ilacc 
him above all suspicion. The constable is innocent: but 
pnvate motives have been the occasion of your arrestinghim. 
Since you speak to me so Ojienly, replied the king, 1 will 
adopt the same sincenty with you. You complain of the 
constable’s imprisonment! Be it so. And have I no 
reason to complain of your cruelty ? It is you. barbarous 
Siffredi, who have wrested my tranquillity from me, and 
reduced your sovereign, by your officious cares, to envy the 
lowliest of the human race. For do not so far deceive 
yourself as to believe that I shall ever enter into your views. 
My marriage with Constance is quite out of the question .... 
What, my liege, interrupted Leontio, with an expression of 
horror, is there any doubt about your marrying the princess, 
after having flattered her with that hope in the face of your 
whole people? If their wishes are disappointed, replied 
the king, take the credit to yourself. Wherefore did you 
reduce me to the necessity of gi\nng them a promise my 
heart would not allow me to make good ? Where was the 
occasion to fill up with the name of Constance an instru¬ 
ment designed for the elevation of your own daughter? 
You could not be a stranger to my design; need you have 
completed your tyranny by devoting Blanche to the arms 
of a man to whom she could not give her heart? And 
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what authority have you over mine to dispose of it in 
favour of a princess whom I detest? Have you forgotten 
that she is the daughter of that cruel Matilda, who, tram¬ 
pling the rights of consanguinity and human nature under 
foot, caused my father to breathe his last under all the 
rigours of a hard captivity ? And should I marry her! 
No, Siffredi, throw away that hope. Before the lurid torch 
of such an hymeneal shall be kindled m your presence, you 
shall behold all Sicily in flames, and the expiring embers 
quenched in blood. 

Do not my ears deceive me? e.xclaimed Leontio. Ah! 
sovereign, what a scene do you present me with! W ho can 
hear such menaces without shuddering? But 1 am too 
forward to take the alarm, continued he in an altered voice. 
You are in too close a union with your subjects to be the 
instrument of a catastrophe so melancholy. You will not 
suffer passion to triumph over your reason. Virtues like 
yours shall never lose their lustre by the tarnish of human 
and ordinary weakness. If I have given my daughter into 
the arms of the constable, it vs’as with the design, my liege, 
of securing to your majesty a powerful subject, able by 
his own valour, and the army under his command, to main¬ 
tain your party against that of the Prince Don Pedro. It 
appeared to me that by connecting him with my family in 
so close a bond .... Yes. yes! This bond, exclaimed 
Prince Enriquez, this fatal bond has been my ruin. Un¬ 
feeling friend, to aim a wound at my vital part 1 What 
commission had you to take care of my interests at the 
expense of my affections? Why did you not leave me 
to support my pretensions by my own arm ? Was there 
any question about my courage that I should be thouglit 
incompetent to reduce my rebellious subjects to their 
obedience ? Means might have been found to punish the 
constable had he dared to have fallen off from his allegiance I 
I am well aware of the difference between a lawful king and 
an arbitrary tyrant. The happiness of our people is our 
first duty. But are we. on the other hand, to be the slaves 
of our subjects ? From the moment when we are selected 
by heaven for our high office, do we lose the common 
privilege of nature, the birthright of the human race, to 
dispose of our affections in whatsoever current they may 
flow ? Well then! if we are less our own masters than the 
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lowest of the human race, take back. Siffredi. that sovereign 
authority you affect to have secured to me by the wreck of 
inv personal happiness. 

You cannot but be acquainted, my liege, replied the min¬ 
ister. that it was on your marriage with the princess, the 
late king, your uncle, made the succession of the crown to 
depend. And by what right, rejoined Enriquez, did even 
he assume to himself so arbitrary a dis|X)sition ? Was it on 
such unwortliy terms that he succcc<led liis brother. King 
Charles How came you yourself to be so besotted as to 
allow of a stipulation so unjust? For a high chancellor, 
you are not too well versed in our laws and constitutions. 
To cut the matter short, though I have promised my hand 
to Constance, the engagement was not voluntary. 1 do not 
therefore think myself bound to keep my word; and if Don 
Pedro founds on my refusal any hopie of succeeding to the 
throne without involving the nation in a bloody and 
destructive contest, his error will l)C too soon visible. The 
sword shall decide betw'cen us to whom the prize of empire 
may more worthily fall. I.eontio could not venture to 
press him further, and confined himself to supplicating on 
his knees for the lil>erty of his son-in-law. That boon he 
obtained. Go. said the king to him. return to Belmonte, 
the constable shall follow you thither without delay. The 
minister departed, and made the best of his way to Bel¬ 
monte. under the persuasion that his son-in-law would 
overtake him on the road. In this he was mistaken. En¬ 
riquez was determined to visit Blanche that niglit, and with 
such views he deferred tlie enlargement of her husband til! 
the next morning. 

During this time the feelings of the constable were of the 
most agonizing nature. His imprisonment had opened his 
eyes to the real cause of his misfortune. He gave himself 
up to jealousy without restraint or remorse, and belying the 
good faith which had hitherto rendered his character so 
valuable, his thoughts were all bent on his revenge. As he 
conjectured rightly that the king would not fail to recon¬ 
noitre Blanche’s apartment during the night, it was 
his object to surprise them together. He therefore be¬ 
sought the governor of the castle at Palermo to allow of 
his absence from the prison, on the assurance of his return 
before daybreak. The governor, who was devoted to his 
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interest, gave liis permission so much the more easily, 
as being already advertised that Sifiredi had procured his 
liberty. Indeed, he even went so (.\r as to supply him 
vvitlj a horse for his journey to Belmonte. The constable 
on his arrival there fastened his horse to a tree. He then 
got into the park by a little gate of which he had the key, 
and was lucky enough to slip into the castle wthout being 
recognized by anyone. On reaching his wife's apartment he 
concealed himself in the ante-chamber, behind a screen 
placed as if expressly for his use. His intention was to ob¬ 
serve narrowly what was going forward, and to present 
himself on a sudden in Blanche’s chamber at the sound of 
any footstep he should hear. The first object he beheld was 
Kisa, taking leave of her mistress for the night, and with¬ 
drawing to a closet where she slept. 

Siffredi's daughter, who had been at no loss to fathom the 
meaning of her husband's imprisonment, was fully con¬ 
vinced that he would not return to Belmonte that night, 
although she had heard from her father of the king’s 
assurance that the constable should set out immediately 
after him. As Uttle could she doubt but Enriquez would 
avail himself of the interval to see and converse with her at 
his pleasure. With this expectation she awaited the 
prince's arrival, to reproach him for a line of conduct so 
pregnant with fatal consequences to herself. As she had 
anticipated, a very short time after Nisa had retired the 
sliding panel opened, and the king threw himself at the 
feet of his beloved. Madam, said he, condemn me not 
without a hearing. It is true I have occasioned the con¬ 
stable's imprisonment, but then consider that it was the only 
method left me for my justification. Attribute therefore 
that desperate stratagem to yourself alone. Why did you 
refuse to listen to my explanation this morning? Alas! 
To-morrow your husband will be liberated, and I shall no 
longer have an opportunity of addressing you. Hearken 
to me then for the last time. If the loss of you has em¬ 
bittered the remainder of my days, vouchsafe me at least 
the melancholy satisfaction of convincing you that I have 
not called down this misfortune on myself by my own in¬ 
constancy. I did indeed confirm the pledge of my hand to 
Constance, but then it was unavoidable in the situation to 
which your father’s policy had reduced us. It was necessary 
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to put this imposition on the princess for your interest and 
for my own; to secure to you your crown, and with it the 
hand and heart of your devoted lover. I had flattered 
myself with the prospect of success. Measures were 
already taken to supersede that engagement, but you have 
destroyed the bright illusions of my fancy; and, by dis¬ 
posing of yourself too precipitately, have ante-dated an 
eternity of torment for two hearts, whom a mutual and 
perfect love might have conducted to perpetual bliss. 

He concluded this explanation with such evident marks 
of unfeigned agony, that Blanche was affected by his words. 
She had no longer any hesitation about his innocence. At 
first her joy was unbounded at the conviction: but then 
again a sense of their cruel circumstances gained the ascen¬ 
dant over her mind. Ah! my honoured lord, said she to 
the prince, after such a determination of our destinies, you 
only inflict a new pang by informing me that you were not 
to blame. What have I done, wretched as I am ? My 
keen resentment has betrayed me into error. I fancied 
myself cast off; and in the moment of my anger, accepted 
the hand of the constable, whose addresses my father pro¬ 
moted. But the crime is all my owm, though the woes are 
mutual. Alas! In the very conjuncture when I accused 
you of deceiving me, it was by my own act, too credulously 
impassioned as I was, that the ties were broken, which I 
had sworn for ever to make indissoluble. Take your revenge, 
my lord, in your turn. Indulge your hatred against the 

ungrateful Blanche.Forget. . . . What! and is it in 

my power then. Madam ? interrupted Enriquez with a 
dejected air: how is it possible to tear a passion from my 
heart, which even your injustice had not the power of ex¬ 
tinguishing ? Yet it liecomes necessary for you to make 
that effort, my liege, replied the daughter of Siffredi, with 
a deep sigh. . . . And shall you be equal to that effort 
yourself? replied the king. I am not confident with my¬ 
self for my success, answered she: but I shall spare no pains 
in the attainment of my object. Ah I unfeeling fair one, said 
the prince, you will easily banish Enriquez from your re¬ 
membrance, since you can contemplate such a purpose so 
steadfastly. Whither then does your imagination lead ? 
said Blanche, in a more decisive tone. Do you flatter 
yourself that I can permit the continuance of your tender 
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assiduities? No, my lord, banish that hope for ever from 
your thoughts. If I was not bom for royalty, neither has 
heaven formed me to be de^aded by illicit addresses. My 
husband, like yourself, my liege, is allied to the noble house 
of Anjou. Though the call of duty were less peremptory, 
in opposing an insurmountable obstacle to your insidious 
proposals, a sense of pride would hinder me from admitting 
them. I conjure you to withdraw: we must meet no more. 
What a barbarous sentence! exclaimed the king. Ah! 
Blanche, is it possible that you should treat me with so 
much severity ? Is it not enough then to weigh me down, 
that the constable should be in possession of your charms? 
And yet you would cut me off from the bare sight of you, 
the only comfort wliich remains to me I For that very 
reason avoid my presence, answered Siffredi s daughter, 
not without some tears of tenderness. The contemplation 
of what we have dearly loved is no longer a blessing, when 
we have lost all hope of the possession. Adieu, my lord! 
Shun my very image. You owe that exertion to your own 
honour and to my good name. I claim it also for my own 
peace of mind: for to deal sincerely, though my virtue 
shoukl be steady enough to combat with the suggestions 
of my heart, the very remembrance of your affection stirs 
up so cruel a conflict, that it is almost too much for my 
frail nature to support the shock. 

Her utterance of these words svas attended with so ener¬ 
getic an action, as to overset the light placed on a table 
behind her, and its fall left the room in darkness. Blanche 
picked it up. She then opened the door of the ante- 
cliamber, and went to Nisa's closet, who was not yet gone 
to bed, for the purpose of lighting it again. She was ^w 
returning, after having accomplished her errand. The 
king, who was waiting for her impatiently, no sooner saw 
her approach than he resumed his ardent plea with her, to 
allow of his attentions. At the prince's voice, the con¬ 
stable rushed impetuously, sword in hand, into the room, 
almost at the same moment with his bride. Advancing up 
to Enriquez with all the indignation which his fury kindled 
within him: This is too much, tyrant, cried he; flatter not 
yourself that I am cowardly enough to bear with this affront, 
which you have offered to my honour. Ayf traitor, ans¬ 
wered the king, standing on his guard, lay aside the vain 
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imapnation of being able to compass your purpose with 
irupunily. With these mutual taunts, they entered on a 
conflict, too \iolent to be long undecided. The constable, 
tearing lest Siffredi and his attendants should be aroused 
too soon by the piercing shrieks of Blanche, and should 
interpose between him and his revenge, took no care of 
himself. His frenzv robbed him of all skill. He fenced so 
heedlessly, as to run headlong on his adversary's sword. 
The \vca[>on entered his body up to the hilt. He fell; and 
the king instantaneously checked his hand. 

The daughter of Leontio, touched at her husband's con¬ 
dition. and rising superior to her natural repugnance, threw 
herself on the ground, and was anxious to afford him every 
assistance. But that ill-fated bridegroom was too deeply 
prejudiced against her, to allow himself to be softened by 
the evidences she gave of her sorrow and her pity. Death, 
whose hand he felt upon him, could not stifle the transports 
of his jealousy. In these his last moments, no image pre¬ 
sented itself to his mind but his rival’s success. So in¬ 
sufferable was that idea to him. that, collecting together 
the little strength he had left, he raised his sword, which he 
still grasped convulsively, and plunged it deep in Blanche's 
bosom. Die, said he, as he inflicted the fatal wound; die, 
faithless bride, since the ties of wedlock were not strong 
enough to preserve to me the \'ow which you had sworn upon 
the altar. And as for you, Hnriquez. pursued he, triumph 
not too loudly on your destinies. You arc p>revented from 
taking advantage of my froward fortune; and I die content. 
Scarcely did these words quiver on his lips, when he breathed 
his last, His countenance, overcast as it was with the 
shades of death, had still something in it of fierceness and 
of terror. That of Blanche presented a quite different 
aspect. The wound she had received was mortal. She 
fell on the scarcely breathing body of her husband: and the 
blood of the innocent victim flowed in the same stream 
with that of her murderer, who had executed his cruel pur- 
}x>se so suddenly, that the king could not prevent it from 
taking effect. 

This ill-fated prince uttered a cry at the sight of Blanche 
as she fell. Pierced deepxir than herself by the stab which 
deprived her of life, he did liis utmost to afford the same 
relief to her as she had offered, though at so fatal an expiense, 
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to one who might have rewarded her better. But she 
addressed him in these words, while the last breath quivered 
on her lips: My lord, your assiduities are fruitless, I am the 
victim. Merciless fate demands me, and I resign myself 
to death. May the anger of heaven be appeased by the 
sacrifice, and the prosperity of your reign be confinned. As 
she was with difficulty uttering these last words, Leontio, 
drawn thither by the reverberation of her shrieks, came into 
the room; and, thunderstruck at the dreadful scene before 
him, remained fixed to the spot where he stood. Blanche, 
without noticing his presence, went on addressing herself 
to the king. Farewell, prince, said she; chensh my 
memory \nth the tenderness it deserves. My affection and 
my misfortunes entitle me at least to that. Harbour no 
aversion to my father; he is innocent. Be a comfort to his 
remaining days; assuage his grief; acknowledge his fidelity. 
Above all, convince him of my spxitless virtue. With this I 
charge you, before every other consideration. Farewell, 
iny dear Enriquez .... I am dying .... Receive my last 
sigh. 

Here her words were intercepted by the approach of 
death. For some time the king maintained a sullen silence. 
At length he said to Siffredi, whose senses seemed to be 
locked up in a mortal trance: Behold. Leontio; feed on 
the contemplation of your own work. In this tra^caJ 
event, you may ruminate on the issue of your officious 
cares, and your overweening zeal for my service. The old 
man returned no answer, so deeply was he p>enetrated by 
his affliction. But wherefore dwell on the description of 
circumstances, when the powers of language must sink 
under the weight of such a catastrophe ? Suffice it to say. 
that they mutually px)ured forth their sorrows in the most 
affecting terms, as soon as their grief allowed them to give 
vent to its effusions in sp>eech. 

Through the whole course of his life, the king cherished 
a tender recollection of his mistress. He could not bring 
himself to marry Constance. The infant Don Pedro com¬ 
bined with that princess, and by their joint efforts, an 
obstinate attempt was made to carry the will of Roger into 
execution; but they were compjelled in the end to give way 
to Prince Enriquez, who gained the ascendancy over all his 
enemies. As for Siffredi. the melancholy he contracted 
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from having been the cause of destruction to his dearest 
friends, gave him a disgust to the world, and made a longer 
abode in his native country insupportable. He turned his 
back on Sicily for ever; and, coming over into Spain with 
Portia, his surviving daughter, purchased this mansion. 
He lived here nearly fifteen years after the death of Blanche, 
and had the consolation, before his own death, of estab¬ 
lishing Portia in the world. She married Don Jerome de 
Silva,"and 1 am the only issue of that marriage. Such, 
pursued the widow of Don Pedro de Pinares, is the story of 
my family; a faithful recital of the melancholy events 
represented in that picture, which was painted by order of 
my grandfather Leontio, as a record to his posterity of the 
fatal adventure I have related. 


CHAPTER V 

THE REH.WIOUR OF AURORA DE GUZMAN ON HER ARRIVAL 

AT SALAMANCA 

Ortiz, her companions, and myself, after having heard 
this t;de. withdrew togctlier from tlie hall, where we left 
Aurora with Elvira. There they lengthened out the re¬ 
mainder of the day in a mutual intercourse of confidence. 
Tliey were not likely to Imj weary of each other: and on the 
following morning, when we look our leave, there was as 
much to do to part them, as if they had been two friends 
brought up in the closest habits of confidence and affection. 

In due time we reached Salamanca without any imi>edi- 
ment. There we immediately engaged a ready-furnished 
house, and Dame Ortiz, as it had been before agreed, 
assumed the name of Donna Kimena de Guzman. She had 
played the part of a duenna too long not to be able to shift 
her character according to circumstances. One morning 
she went out with Aurora, a waiting-maid and a man-ser¬ 
vant. and betook herself to a lodging house, where we had 
been informed that Pacheco most commonly took up his 
abode. She asked if there was any lodging to be let there. 
The answer was in the affirmative: and they showed her 
into a room in very neat condition, which she hired. She 
paid dotvn earnest to the landlady, telling her that it was 
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for one of her nephews who was coming from Toledo to 
finish his studies at Salamanca, and might be expected 
on that very day. 

The duenna and my mistress, after having made sure of 
this apartment, went back the way they came, and the 
lovely Aurora, without loss of time, metamorphosed her¬ 
self into a spruce young spark. She concealed her black 
ringlets under a braid of hght-coloured hair, the better to 
disguise herself; .... manufactured her eyebrows to corre¬ 
spond, and dressed herself up in such a costume, as to look 
for all the world as if her sex were of a piece with her 
appearance. Her deportment was free and easy: so that, 
with the exception of her face, which was somewhat more 
delicate than became the manly character, there was no¬ 
thing to lead to a discovery of her masquerading. The 
waiting woman who was to officiate as page, got into her 
paraphernalia at the same time, and we had no apprehension 
respecting her competency to perform her part. There was 
no danger of her beauty telhng any tales; and besides, 
she could put on as brazen-faced a swagger as the most im¬ 
pudent dog in town. After dinner, our two actresses, find¬ 
ing themselves in cue to make their first appearance on the 
stage, where the scene was laid in the ready-furnished 
lodging, took me along with them. We all three placed 
ourselves in the coach, and carried with us all the baggage 
we were likely to have occasion for. 

The landlady, Bemarda Ramirez by name, welcomed us 
with a glut of civility, and led the way to our room, where 
we began to make arrangements with her. We concluded 
a bargain for our board by the month, which she under¬ 
took should be suitable to our condition. Then we asked 
if she had her complement of boarders. I have none at all 
at present, answered she. Not that there would be any 
want of enough, if I was of the mind to take in all sorts of 
people: but young men of fashion are the thing for me. 
I expect one of that description this morning: he is coming 
hither from Madrid to complete his education. Don Lewis 
Pacheco 1 But you must have heard of him before now. 
No, said Aurora, I have no acquaintance whatever with 
the gentleman; and since we are to be inmates together, 
you will do me a kindness by letting me a little into his 
character. Please your honour, replied the landlady, 
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leering at this outside of a man. his figure is as taking as 
your own; just the same sort of make, and about the same 
size. Oh! liow well you will do together! By St James, 
tliough I sav it who should not say it. 1 shall have about 
me two of the prettiest young fellows in all Spain. \\ ell. 
but about Don Lewis! for my mistress was in a fidget to 
ask the grand question. Of course; .... he is well with 
tlic ladies in vour jiarts! Enough of.... of love affairs .... 
on his hands’! Oh! do not you be afraid of that, rejoined 
the old lady; it is a forward sprig of gallantry’, take my 
word for it. He has but to show himself before the works, 
and the citadel sends to capitulate, .\mong the number 
of his conquests, he has got into the good graces of a lady, 
with as much youth and beauty as he will know what to do 
with. Her name is Isabella. Her father is an old doctor 
of laws. She is over head and ears in love with him: abso¬ 
lutely out of her witsl Well, but do tell me now. my dear 
little woman, interrupted Aurora, as if she was ready to 
burst, is he out of his wits too ? He used to be very fond of 
her. answered Bcrnarda Ramirez, before he went last to 
Madrid: but whether he holds in the same mind still, 

1 will not venture to say; because on these points he is not 
altogether to be trusted. He is apt to flirt, first with one 
woman, and then with another, just as all you young de¬ 
ceivers take pleasure in doing. You are all alike 1 

The bonny widow had scarcely got to the end of her har¬ 
angue, before we heard a noise in the court. On looking 
out at the window, behold I there appeared two young 
men dismounting from their steeds. \\ ho should it be, 
but the identical Don Lewis Pacheco, just arrived from 
Madrid, with a servant behind him. The old lady brushed 
off to go and usher him in; while my mistress was putting 
herself in order, not without some palpitation of heart, 
to enact Don Felix to the best of her conceptions. Witliout 
waiting for any formalities, in marched Don Lewis to our 
apartment in his travelling dress. I have just been in¬ 
formed, said he. paying his respects to Aurora, that a young 
nobleman of Toledo takes up his abode in this house. May 
1 take the liberty of expressing my joy in the circumstance, 
and hoping that we may be better acquainted ? During 
my mistress's reply to this compliment, it seemed to me as if 
Pacheco did not know what to make of so smock-faced a 
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young spark. Indeed he could not refrain from declaring 
a more than ordinary admiration of an air and figure so 
attractive. After abundance of discourse, with every 
demonstration of reciprocal good breeding. Don Lewis 
withdrew to the apartment provided for lum. 

While he was getting his boots off. and changing his dress 
and linen, a sort of a page, on the look-out after him to 
deliver a letter, met Aurora by chance on the staircase. 
Her he mistook for Don Lewis. Thinking he had found the 
right owner for this tender message, of whicli he was the 
Mercury—Softly! my honoured lord and master, said he. 
though I have not the honour of knowing Signor Pacheco, 
there can be no occasion for asking whether you are the man. 
It is impossible to be mistaken in the guess. No, my 
friend, answered my mistress with a most happy presence of 
mind, assuredly you are not mistaken. You acquit yourself 
of your embassies to a marvel. I am Don Lewis Pacheco. 
You may retire! I will find an opportunity of sending an 
answer. The page vanished, and Aurora shutting herself 
up with her waiting-maid and me, opened the letter, and 
read to us as follows:—" I have just heard of your being 
at Salamanca. With what joy did I receive the news! I 
thought I should have gone out of my senses. But do you 
love Isabella as well as ever ? Lose no time in assuring her 
that you are still the same. In good truth, she will almost 
expire with pleasure when once she is assured of your 
constancy.” 

This is a mighty passionate epistle, said Aurora. The 
heart that indited it has been caught in a trap. This lady 
is a rival of no mean capacity. No pains must be spared to 
wean Don Lewis from her, and even to prevent any future 
interview. The undertaking is difficult, I acknowledge, 
and yet there seems no reason to despair of the result. My 
mistress, taking her own hint, fell into a fit of musing; from 
which having recovered as soon as she fell into it, she added 
—I will lay a wager they are at daggers drawn in less than 
twenty-four hours. It so happened that Pacheco, after a 
short repose in his apartment, came to look after us in 
ours, and entered once more into conversation with Aurora 
before supper. My dapper little knight, said he with a 
rakish air, I fancy the poor devils of husbands and lovers 
will have no reason to hug themselves on your arrival at 
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Salamanca. You will make their hearts ache for them 
As for myself. I tremble for all my snug arrangements. 

I fell you what! answered my mistress with congenial spirit, 
your fears arc not without their foundation. Don Felix 
de Mendoza is rather formidable, so take care what you are 
about This is not my first visit in this country, the ladies 
hereabouts, to my knowledge, are made of penetrable 
materi.ils. About a month ago my way happened to lie 
throiigli tliis city, I halte<l for eight days, and you are to 
know .... but you must not mention it ... . that I set fire 
to the daughter of an old doctor of law's. 

It was e\ident enough that Don Lewis was disturbed by 
this declaration. Might one without impropriety, replied 
he. just a.sk the lady’s name ? What do you mean by im- 
propricty ? exclaimed the pretended Don Felix. Why make 
any secret about such a matter as that ? Do you think me 
inoreof a Joseph than other young noblemen ofmystanding?' 
Have a better opinion of my spirit. Besides, the object, 
l>ciwcen ourselves is unwortliy of any great reserve, she is 
but a little mushroom of the lower ranks. A man of 
fashion never quarrels with his conscience about such ob¬ 
scure gallantries, and even thinks it an honour conferred 
on a tradesman’swife ordaughterwhen he leaves herwithout 
any. I shall therefore acquaint you in plain terms, that 
the name of the doctor’s daughter is Isabella. And the 
doctor himself, interrupted Pacheco impatiently ... .he 
possibly may be Signor Murcia de la Liana ? Precisely so, 
replied my mistress. Here is a letter sent me just now. 
Read it, and then you will see how deeply your humble ser¬ 
vant has dipped into her good graces. Don Lewis just 
cast his eye upon the note, and recognizing the handwriting, 
wjis struck dumb with astonishment and vexation. What 
is the matter ? cried Aurora, with an air of surprise, keeping 
up the spirit of her assumed character. You change colour! 
God forgive me, but you are a party concerned in this 
young lady. Ah I Plague take my officious tongue for 
having opened my affairs to you with so much frankness. 

1 am very much obliged to you for it for my own part, 
said Don Lewis in a transport made up of spite and rage. 
Traitress 1 Jilt 1 My dear Don Felix, how' shall I ever requite 
you! You have restored me to my senses when they w’ere 
just on the wing for an eternal flight. 1 was tickling myself 
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into a fool’s paradise of credulous love. But love is loo 
cold a term to express my extravagancies. I fancied my¬ 
self adored by Isabella. The creature had wormed herself 
into my heart by feigning to give me her own. But now 
I know her clearly for a coquette, and as such despise her 
as she deserves. Your feelings on the occasion do you 
infinite credit, said Aurora, testifying a friendly sympathy 
in his resentment. A plodding pettifogger's wortliJess 
brood might have gorged to surfeit on the iove of a young 
nobleman so captivating as yourself. Her fickleness is 
inexcusable. So far from taking her sacrifice of you in good 
part, it is my determination to punish her by the keenest 
contempt. As for me, rejoined Pacheco, I shall never set 
eyes on her again; and if that is not revenge, the devil is in it. 
You are in the right, exclaimed our masquerading Mendoza. 
.•\t the same time, that she may fully understand how in¬ 
effably we both disdain her. I vote for sitting down, each 
of us, and writing her a sarcastic farewell. They shall be 
enclosed in one cover, and serve as an answer to her own 
letter. But do not let us proceed to this extremity till you 
have examined your heart; it may be you will repent here¬ 
after of having broken off with Isabella. No. no, inter¬ 
rupted Don Lewis, I am not such a fool as that comes to; 
let it be a bargain, and we will mortify the ungrateful 
wretch as you propose. 

I immediately sent for p>en, ink. and paper, when they 
sat themselves down at opposite comers of the table, and 
drew up a most tender bill of indictment against Doctor 
Murcia de la Liana’s daughter. Pacheco, in particular, 
was at a loss for language forcible enough to convey his 
sentiments in all their acrimony; away went exordium 
after exordium, to the tearing and maiming of five or 
six fair sheets, before the words looked crooked enough 
to please his jealous eyes. At length, however, he pro¬ 
duced an epistle which came up wth his most tragical con¬ 
ceptions. It ran thus—“ Self-knowledge is a leading 
branch of wisdom, my little pliilosopher. As a candidate 
for a professor’s chair, lay aside the vanity of fancying your¬ 
self amiable. It requires merit of a fardifferent compass to 
fix my affections. You have not enough of the woman about 
you to afford me even a temporary amusement. Yet do 
not despair, you have a sphere of your own, the beggarly 
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scTv itors in our university have a keen appetite, but no ver\’ 
distinguishing palate.” So much for this elegant epistle! 
When Aurora had tinished hers, which rang the changes on 
similar to[)ics. she scaled them. wTajipcd them up together, 
and giving me the packet—There, Gil Bias, said she, take 
care that comes to Isabella's hands this very evening. 
You coinpreliend me! added she. with a glance from tlie 
rornor of her eye. which admitted of no doubtful con¬ 
strue ti<m Yes. my lord, answered I. your commands shall 
be executed to a tittle. 

1 lost no time in taking mj' departure; no sooner in the 
street than 1 said to myself—So hoi Master Gil Bias, your 
part then is that of the intriguing footman m this comedy. 
Well! so be it. my friend! show that you have wit and sense 
enough to top it over the favounte actor of the day. Signor 
Don Felix thinks a wink as good as a nod. A high compli¬ 
ment to the ({uickness of your apprehension! Is he then in 
an error? No. His hint is as clear as daylight. Don 
Lewis's letter is to drop its companion by the way. A 
lucid cxjKisition of a dark hieroglyphic, enough to shame 
the tlullness of the commentators. The sacredness of a 
seal could never stand against this bright discovery. Out 
came the single letter of Pacheco, and away went I to hunt 
after Doctor Murcia's alxide. At the very threshold, whom 
should I meet but the little page who had been at our lodg¬ 
ing. Comrade, said I. do not you happen to live with the 
great lawyer’s daughter ? His answer was in the affirmative. 
I see by your countenance, resumed I, that you know the 
ways of the world. May I beg the favour of you to slip this 
little memorandum into your mistress’s hand ? 

The little page asked me on whose behalf I was a mes¬ 
senger. The name of Don Lewis Pacheco had no sooner 
escaped my lips, than he told me—Since that is the case, 
follow me. I have orders to show you up. Isabella wants 
to confer with you. I was introduced at once into a private 
apartment, where it was not long before the lady herself 
made her appearance. The beauty of her face was in¬ 
expressibly striking: I do not recollect to have seen more 
lovely features. Her manner was somewhat mincing and 
infantine, yet for all that it had been thirty good years at 
least since she had mewled and puked in her nurse’s arms. 
My friend, said she with an encouraging smile, are you on 
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Don Lewis Pacheco’s establisliment ? I told her I had 
been in office for these three weeks. With this I fired off 
my paper popgun against her peace. She read it over two 
or tliree times, but if she had rubbed lier eves till dooms- 
day she would have seen no clearer. In point of fact, no¬ 
thing could be more unexpected than so cavalier an answer. 
Up went her eyes towards the heavens, appealing to their 
rival luminaries. The ivory * fences of her pretty mouth 
committed alternate trespass on her soft and suffering lips; 
and her whole physiognomy bore witness to the pangs of her 
distressed and disappointed heart. Then coming to her¬ 
self a little and recovering her speech—My friend, said she, 
has Don Lewis taken leave of his senses? Tell me. if you 
can. his motive for so heroic an epistle. If he is tired of me, 
well and good, but he might have taken his leave like a 
gentleman. 

Madam, said I. my master most assuredly has not acted 
as I should have acted in his place. But he has in some 
sort been compielled to do as he has done. If you would 
give me your word to keep the secret, I could unravel the 
whole mystery. You have it at once, interrupted she with 
eagerness; depend on it you shall be brought into no scrajw 
by me, therefore explain yourself without reserve. Well, 
then! replied I, the fact is, without paraphrase, circumlo¬ 
cution, loss of time, or perplexity of understanding, as I 
shall distinctly state in two short words—Not half a minute 
after the receipt of your letter, there came into our house 
a lady, under a veil as imjienetrable as her purpose was 
dark. She inquired for Signor Pacheco, and talked with 
him in private for some time. At the close of the conversa¬ 
tion, I overheard her saying—You swear to me never to 
see her more; but we must not stop there, to set my heart 
completely at rest you must instantly write her a farewell 
letter of my dictating. You know my terms. Don Lewis 
did as she desired, then giving the result into my custody— 
Acquaint yourself, said he, where Doctor Murcia de la 

’ Should this phrase appear far-fetched Id the person of Gil Bias, 
it may be recollected, that though not much of a student himself» 
he had waited on students; aod might have sucked in, while stand¬ 
ing behind their chairs, along with fates aod destinies and such 
old sayings, the sisters three, aod such branches of learning,that 
exquisitely characteristic Greek metaphor—**a hedge of teeth/'— 
Trasslator. 
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Liana li\'es, and contrive to administer tbis love potion to 
liis daughter Isabella. 

Yoti see plainly, madam, pursued I, that this uncivil 
epistle is a nvaJ’s handiwork, and that consequently my 
master is not so much to blame as he appears. Oh. heaven! 
exclaiin>d she. he is more so than 1 was aware of. llis 
words might have been the error of his hand, but his in¬ 
fidelity is the offence of his heart. Faitldess man! Now 
he is held bv other ties! .... But, added she, assuming an 
air of disdain, let him devote himself unconstrained to his 
new passion; I shall never cross him. Tell him. however, 
that he need not have insulted me. 1 should have left the 
course open to my rival, without his warning me from the 
field, for so fickle a lover has not soul enough about him 
to pay for the degradation of soliciting his return. With 
this sentiment she gave me my dismissal, and retired in a 
whirlwind of passion against Don Lewis. 

My e.xit was conducted entirely to my own satisfaction, 
for i conceived that with due cultivation of my talent I 
might in lime become a consummate hypocrite and most 
successful cheat. I returned home on the strength of it, 
where I found my worthy masters. Mendoza and Pacheco, 
supping together, and rattling away as if they had been 
playfellows from their crariles. Aurora saw at once, by my 
self-sufficient air, that her commission had not been 
neglected in my hands. Here you are again then, Gil Bias, 
said she, give us anaccountof your embassy. Wit and inven¬ 
tion was all I had to trust to. so I told them I hail delivered 
the packet into Isabella's own hands; who, after having 
glanced over the contents of tlie two letters, so far from 
seeming disconcerted, burst into a fit of laughter, as if she 
had been mail, and said—Upon my word, our young men 
of fashion write in a pretty style. It must be owned they 
are mucli more entertaining than scribes of plebeian rank. 
It was a very good way of getting out of the scrape, ex¬ 
claimed my mistress, she must be an arrant coquette. For 
my part, said Don Lewis, 1 cannot trace a feature of Isa¬ 
bella in this conduct. Her character must have been 
completely metamorphosed in my absence. She struck me 
too in a very different light, replied Aurora. It must be 
allowed some women can assume all modes and fashions at 
will. I was once in love with one of that description, and 
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a fine dance she led me. Gil Bias can tell you the whole 
story! She had an air of propriety about her which might 
have imposed upon a whole synod of old maids. It is true, 
said I, putting in my oar; it was a face to play the devil with 
a sworn bachelor. I could scarcely have been proof against 
it myself. 

The personated Mendoza and Pacheco shouted with 
laughter at my manner of expressing myself; the one for 
the false mtness I bore against a culprit of my own creation; 
the other laughed simply at the phrase in which my anathema 
was couched. We went on talking about the versatility of 
women, and the verdict, after hearing the evidence, all on 
one side, was giv^en against Isabella. A convicted coquette! 
and sentence passed on her accordingly. Don made 

a fresh vow never to see her more, and Don Felix, after his 
example, swore to hold her in eternal abhorrence. By 
dint of these mutual protestations a sort of friendship %vas 
established on the spur of the occasion, and they promised 
on both sides to keep no secrets from each other. The time 
after supper passed in ingratiating intercourse, and the 
time seemed short till they retired to their separate apart¬ 
ments. I followed Aurora to hers, where I gave her a faith¬ 
ful account of my conversation with the Doctor's daughter, 
not forgetting the most trivial circumstance. She had much 
ado to help kissing me for joy. My dear Gil Bias, said she, 
I am delighted with your spirit. When one has the mis¬ 
fortune to be engaged in a passion not to be gratified but 
by stratagems, what an advantage is it to secure on the 
right side a lad of so enterprising a genius as yourself. Cour¬ 
age. my friend, we have thrown a rival into the background, 
wiiose presence in the scene might have marred our comedy. 
So far, all is well. But as lovers are subject to strange 
vagaries, it seems to me that we must make short work of it, 
and bring Aurora de Guzman on the stage to-morrow. The 
idea met with my entire approbation; so leaving Signor Don 
Felix with his page, I withdrew to bed in an adjoining 
closet* 
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CHAPTER VI 

aurora’s devices to secure don lewis PACHECO’S 

AFFECTIONS 

The two new friends met as soon as they came down in 
the morning. The ceremonies of the day began with reci¬ 
procal embraces, about which it was imjwssible for Aurora 
to l)e squeamish, for then Don Felix must have dropped 
the mask altogether. They went out and walked about 
town ann in arm. attended by Chilindron, Don Lewis's 
footman, and myself. We loitered about the gates of the 
university, looking at some posting bills and advertise- 
men ts of new publications. There were a good many people 
amusing themselves, like us, with reading over the con¬ 
tents of these placards. Among the rest my eye was caught 
by a little fellow, who was giving his opinion very learnedly 
on the works exjwsed to sale. I obser\’ed him to be heard 
with profound attention, and could not help remarking how 
amply he deser\’ed it in his own opinion. He was evidently 
a complete coxcomb, of an arrogant and dictatorial stamp, 
the common curse of your gentry under size. Tliis new 
translation of Horace, said he, announced here to the public 
in letters of a yard long, is a prose work, executed by an old 
college author. The students have taken a great fancy to 
the book; so as to carry of! four editions. But not a copy 
has been bought by any man of taste! His criticisms 
were scarcely more candid on any of the other books; he 
mauled them every one without mercy. It was easy 
enough to see he was an author! I should not have been 
sorry to have staid out his harangue, but Don Lewis and 
Don Felix were not to be left in the lurch. Now they took 
as little pleasure in this gentleman’s remarks as they felt 
interest in the books w’hich he was Scaligerising, so that 
they took a quiet leave of him and the university. 

We returned home at dinner-time. My mistress sat 
down at table with Pacheco, and dexterously turned the 
conversation on her private concerns. My father, said she, 
is a younger branch of the Mendoza family, settled at To¬ 
ledo, and my mother is own sister to Donna Kimena de 
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Guzman, who came to Salamanca some days ago on an 
affair of business, svitli her neice Aurora, only daughter of 
Don Vincent de Guzman, whom possibly you might be 
acquainted with. No, answered Don Lewis, but I have 
often heard of him. as well as of your cousin Aurora. Is 
it true what they say of her? Her wit and beauty are 
reported to be unrivalled. As for wit, replied Don Felix, 
she certainly is not wanting, (or she has taken great pains 
to cultivate her mind. But her beauty is by no means to 
be boasted of; indeed, we are thought to be ver>' much 
alike. If that is the case, exclaimed Pacheco, she cannot 
be behindhand with her reputation. \our features are 
regular, your complexion almost too fine for a man; your 
cousin must be an absolute enchantress. I should like to 
see and converse with her. That you shall, if I have any 
interest in the family, and this very day too, replied the 
little Proteus of a Mendoza. We will go and see my aunt 
after dinner. 

My mistress took the first opportunity of changing the 
topic, and conversing on indifferent subjects. In the after* 
noon, while the two friends were getting ready to go and 
call on Donna Kimena, I played the scout, and ran before to 
prepare the duenna for her visitors. But there was no 
time to be lost on my return, for Don Felix was waiting 
for me to attend Don Lewis and him on their way to his 
aunt's. No sooner had they stepped over the threshold 
than they were encountered by the adroit old lady, making 
signs to them to walk as softly as possible. Hush I hushl 
said she, in a low voice, you will waken my niece. Ever 
since yesterday she has had a dreadful headache, but is just 
now a little better; and the poor girl has been taking a little 
sleep for the last quarter of an hour. I am sorry for this 
unlucky accident, said Mendoza, I was in hopes we should 
have seen my cousin. Besides, I meant to have intro¬ 
duced my friend Pacheco. There is no such great hu^ 
on that account, answered Ortiz with a significant smile, 
and if that is all, you may defer it till to-morrow. The 
gentlemen did not trouble the old lady with a long visit, 
but took their leave as soon as they decently could. 

Don Lewis took us to see a young gentleman of his ac¬ 
quaintance, by name Don Gabriel de Pedros. There we 
stayed the remainder of the day, and took our suppers. 



our 
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About two o'clock in the morning we sallied forth on 
return home. We had got about half-way, when we 
stumbled against something on the ground, and dis¬ 
covered two men stretched at their length in the street. 
U e concluded they had fallen un<ler the knife of the assassin, 
and stopped to assist them, if yet within reach of assistance. 
As we were looking about to inform ourselves of their con¬ 
dition. as nearly as the darkness of the night would allow, 
the patrole came up. The officer took us at first for the 
murderers, and nnlcred his people to surround us: but he 
mended his opinion of us on the sound of our voices, and 
by favour of a dark lantern held up to the faces of Mendoza 
and Pacheco. His myrmidons, by his direction, examined 
the two men, whom our fancies had painted as in the agonies 
of death, but it turned out to be a fat licentiate with his 
servant, both of them overtaken in their cups, and not 
dead, but dead drunk. Gentlemen, exclaimed one of the 
posse, this jolly fellow is an acquaintance of mine. What! 
do you not know Signor Guvomcr the licentiate, head of 
our university.? With all his imjierfcctions he is a great 
character, a man of superior genius. He is as staunch as a 
hound at a philosophical clispute, and his words flow like 
a gutter after a hail-stonii. He has but three foibles in 
which he indulges; intoxication, litigation, and fornication. 
He is now returning from supper at his Isabella’s, whence, 
the more is the pity, the drunk was leading the dnink, and 
they both fell into the kennel. Before the good licentiate 
came to tlie headship this happened continually. Though 
manners make the man, honours, you perceive, do not 
always mciul the manners. W'e left these drunkards in 
custody of the patrole. who carried them safe home, and 
betook ourselves to our lodging and our beds. 

Don Felix and Don Lewis were stirring about mid-day. 
Aurora de Guzman was the first topic of their conversation. 
Gil Bias, said my mistress to me. run to my aunt, Donna 
Kimena, and ask if there is any admission for Signor 
Pacheco and me to-day. we want to see my cousin. Off I 
went to acquit myself of this commission, or rather to 
concert the plan of the campaign with the duenna. We 
had no sooner laid our heads together to the purpose in¬ 
tended. than I was once more at the elbow of the false 
Mendoza. Sir, quoth I, your cousin Aurora has got about 
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wonderfuUy. She enjoined me from her own lips to acquaint 
you. that your visit could not be otherwise than highly 
acceptable, and Donna Kimena desired me to assure Signor 
Pacheco, that any friend of yours would alwaj's meet with 
an hospitable reception. 

These last words evidently tickled Don Lewis’s fancy. 
My mistress saw that the bait was swallowed, and prepared 
herself to haul the prey to shore. Just before dinner, a 
servant made his appearance from Signora Kimena, and 
said to Don Felix—My lord, a man from Toledo has been 
inquiring after you, and has left this note at your aunt’s 
house. The pretended Mendoza opened it, and read the 
contents aloud to the following effect—" If your father and 
family still live in your remembrance, and you wish to hear 
of their concerns, do not fail, on the receipt of this, to call at 
the Black Horse, near the university." I am too much in¬ 
terested. said he, in these proffered communications, not 
to satisfy my curiosity at once. Without ceremony. 
Pacheco, you must excuse me for the present; if 1 am not 
back again here within two hours, you may find your way 
by yourself to my aunt’s; I will join the party in the even¬ 
ing. You recollect Gil Bias’ message from Donna Kimena, 
the visit is no more than what will be expected from you. 
After having thrown out this hint, he left the room, and 
ordered me to follow him. 

It can scarcely be necessary to apprize the reader, that 
instead of marching down to the Black Horse, we filed off to 
our other quarters. The moment that we got within doors. 
Aurora tore off her artificial hair, washed the charcoal from 
her eyebrows, resumed her female attire, and shone in all 
her natural charms, a lovely dark-complexioned girl. So 
complete indeed had been her disguise that Aurora and Don 
Felix could never have been suspected of identity. The 
lady seemed to have the advantage of the gentleman even in 
stature, thanks to a good high pair of heels, to which she was 
not a little indebted. It was her first business to heighten 
her personal graces with all the embellislunents of art; 
after which she looked out for Don Lewis, in a state of 
agitation, compounded of fear and of hope. One instant she 
felt confident in her wit and beauty: the next she antici¬ 
pated the failure of her attempt. Ortiz, on her part, set 
her best foot foremost, and was determined to play up to 
I *1 ^37 
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my mistress. As forme. Pacheco was not to see my knave’s 
face till the last act of the farce, for which the great actors 
are always reserved, to unra\ el the intricacy of the plot; so I 
went out immediately after dinner. 

In short, the pupj>et-show was all adjusted against Don 
Lewis's arrival. He experienced a very gracious reception 
from the old lady, in aineiuls for whose tediousness he was 
blessed with two or three liours of Aurora's delightful con¬ 
versation. When they had been together long enough, 
in poppeil 1, with a message to the enamoured sjiark. My 
lord, my master Don Felix begs you ten thousand pardons, 
but he cannot have the pleasure of waiting on you here this 
evening. He is with three men of Toledo, from whom he 
cannot possibly get away. Oh! the wicked little rogue, 
exclaimed Donna Kimena; as sure as a gun then lie is 
going to make a night of it. No. madam, replied I. they 
arc deeply engaged in very serious business. He is really 
distressed that he cannot pay his resj>ects, and commis¬ 
sioned me to say everyiliing projjer to your ladyship and 
Donna Aurora. Oh! I will have none of his excuses, 
pouted out my mistress, he knows very well that I have 
been indisposed, and might shew some slight degree of feel¬ 
ing for so near a relation. As a punishment, he shall not 
come near me for this fortnight. Nay, madam, interposed 
Don Lewis, such a sentence is too severe. Don Felix's 
fate is but too pitiable, in having been deprived of your 
society this evening. 

They bandied about their fine s|>ceches on these little 
topics of gallantry for some time, and then Pacheco with¬ 
drew. The lovely Aurora metamorphosed herself in a 
twnnkling, and resumed her swashing outside. The grass 
did not grow under her feet while she was running to the 
other lodging. I have a million of apologies to make, my 
dear friend, said she to Don Lewis, for not giving you the 
meeting at my aunt’s; but there was no getting rid of the 
tiresome people I was with. How’ever, there is one com¬ 
fort, you have had so much the more leisure to look about 
you, and criticise my cousin’s beauty. Well! and how do 
you like her ? She is a most lovely creature, answered 
Wcheco. You were in the right to claim a resemblance 
to her. I never saw more correspondent features; the very 
same cast of countenance, the eyes exactly alike, the mouth 
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evidently a family feature, and the tone of voice scarcely 
to be distinguished. The likeness, however, goes no fur¬ 
ther, for Aurora is taller than you, she is brown and you are 
fair, you are a jolly fellow, ske has a little touch of the 
demure; so that you are not altogether the male and 
female Sosias. As lor good sense, continued he, if an 
angel from heaven were to whisper wisdom in one ear, and 
your cousin her mortal chit-chat in the other. 1 am afraid 
the angel might whistle for an audience. In a word, Aurora 
is all-accomplished. 

Signor Pacheco uttered these last words with so earnest 
an expression, that Don Felix said with a smile—My friend, 
I advise you to stay away from Donna Kimena’s, it will 
be more for your peace of mind. Aurora de Guzman may 
set your wits a wandering, and inspire a passion.... 

I have no need of seeing her again, interrupted he, to 
became distractedly enamoured of her. I am sorry for 
you, replied the pretended Mendoza, for you are not a 
man to he seriously caught, and my cousin is not to be 
made a fool of. t^e my word for it. She would never 
encourage a lover whose designs were otherwise than 
honourable. Otherwise tlian honourable! retorted Don 
Lewis; who could have the audacity to form such on a lady 
of her rank and character? As for me, I should esteem 
myself the happiest of mankind, could she be prevailed on 
to favour my addresses, and link her fate with mine. 

Since those are your sentiments, rejoined Don Felix, you 
may command my services. Yes. I will go heart and 
hand with you in the business. All my interest in Aurora 
shall be yours; and by to-morrow morning I will commence 
an attack on my aunt, whose good word has more influence 
than you may think. Pacheco returned his thanks with 
the best air possible to this young go-between, and we 
were all agog at the promising appearance of our stratagem. 
On the following day we found the means of heightening 
the dramatic effect by entangling the plot a little more. 
My mistress, after having waited on Donna Kimena, as if to 
speak a good word in favour of the suitor, came back with 
the result of the interview. I have spoken to my aunt, 
said she, but it was as much as I could do to make her hear 
your proposal with patience. She was primed and loaded 
against you. Some good-natured friend in the dark has 
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paintod vou out for a reprobate; but I took your part with 
some little quickness, and at length succeeded in vindicating 
your moral character from the attack it has sustained. 

This is not all. continued Aurora. You had better enter 
on the subject with my aunt in my presence, we shall be 
able to make something of her between us. Pacheco was 
all impatience to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
Donna Kimena; nor was the opjiortunity deferred beyond 
the next morning. Our amphibious Mendoza escorted him 
into the presence of Dame Ortiz, where such a conver¬ 
sation passed between the trio as put fire and tow to the 
combustible heart of Don Lewis. Kimena, a veteran per* 
foniier, took the cue of symipathy at every exjiression of 
tenderness, and promised the enamoured youth that it 
should not be her fault if his plea with her niece was urged 
in vain. Pacheco threw himself at the feet of so good an 
aunt, and thanked her for all her favours. In this stage 
of the business Don Felix asked if his cousin was up. No, 
replied the Duenna, she is still in bed, and is not likely to 
be down-stairs while you stay: but call again after 
dinner, and you shall have a tete-i-tete with her to your 
heart’s content. It is easy to imagine that so coming on a 
proposal from the dragon which was to guard this inac¬ 
cessible treasure, produced its full complement of joy in 
the heart of Don Lewis. The remainder of the long morn¬ 
ing had nothing to do but to be sworn at! He went back 
to his own lodging with Mendoza, who was not a little 
enraptured to observe, with the scrutinizing eye of a mis¬ 
tress under the disguise of a friend, all the symptoms of an 
incurable amorous infirmity. 

Their tongues ran on no earthly subject but Aurora. 
When they had done dinner. Don Felix said to Pacheco— 
A thought has just struck me. It would not be amiss for 
me to go to my aunt's a few minutes before you; I will get 
to speak to my cousin in private, and pry, if it be possible, 
into every fold and winding of her heart, as far as your 
interests are concerned. Don Lends just chimed in with 
this idea, so that he suffered his friend to set out first, and 
did not follow him till an hour aftenvards. My mistress 
availed herself so diligently of the inter\'al, that she was 
tricked out as a lady from heel to point before the arrival of 
her lover. I beg pardon. .. . said the poor abused inamo- 
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rato, after having paid his compliments to Aurora and the 
Duenna .... I took it for granted Don Felix would be here. 
You will see him in a few seconds, answered Donna Kimena, 
he is writing in my closet. Pacheco was easily put off 
with the excuse, and found his time pass cheerfully in con¬ 
versation with the ladies. And yet, notwithstanding the 
presence of all his soul held dear, it seemed very strange 
that hour after hour glided away but no Mendoza stepped 
forth from the closet! He could not help remarking, that 
the gentleman’s correspondence must be unusually volu¬ 
minous, when Aurora's features all at once assumed the 
broader contour of a laugh, with a delightfully provoking 
question to Don Lewis—Is it possible that love can be so 
blind as not to detect the glaring imposition by which it 
has been deluded? Has my real self made so faint an 
impression on your senses, that a flaxen peruke and a pen¬ 
cilled eyebrow could carry the farce to such a height as 
this? But the masquerade is over now. Pacheco, con¬ 
tinued she, resuming an air of gravity: you are to learn 
that Don Felix de Mendoza and Aurora de Guzman are but 
one and the same person. 

It was not enough to discover to him all the springs and 
contrivances by which he had been duped; she confessed 
the motives of tender partiality that led her to the attempt, 
and detailed the progress of the plot to the winding tip of the 
catastrophe. Don Lewis scarcely knew whether to be most 
astonished ordelighted at the recital; at my mistress’s feet he 
thus uttered the transports of his fond applause—Ah! lovely 
Aurora, can I believe myself indeed the happy mortal on 
whom your favours have been so lavished ? What can I do 
to make you amends for them ? My affection, were this 
life eternal, could scarcely pay the price. These pretty 
speeches were followed by a thousand others of the same 
quality and texture; after which the lovers descended a 
little nearer to common sense, and began planning the 
rational and human means of arriving at the accomplish¬ 
ment of their wishes. It was resolved that we should set 
out without loss of time for Madrid, where marriage was 
to drop the curtain on the last act of our comedy. This 
purpose was executed in the spirit of impatience which 
conceived it; so that Don Lewis was united to my mis¬ 
tress in a fortnight, and the nuptial ceremonies were graced 
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with the usual accompaniments of music, feasting, balls, 
and rejoicings, witliout either end or respite. 


CHAPTER VII 

G!L BLAS LEAVES HIS PLACE AND GOES INTO THE SERVICE OP 

DON GONZALES PACHECO 

Three weeks after niairiage, my mistress bethought her¬ 
self of rewarding the services I had rendered her. She 
made me a present of a hundred pistoles, telling me at the 
same time—Gil Bias, my good fellow, it is not that I mean 
to turn you away, for you have my free leave to stay here 
as long as you please; but my husband has an uncle, Don 
Gonzales Pacheco, who wants you very much for a valct- 
de-chambre, I have given you so excellent a character, 
that he would let me have no peace till I consented to part 
with you. He is a very worthy old nobleman, so that you 
will be quite in your element in his family. 

I thanked Aurora for all her kindness; and, as my occu¬ 
pation was over about her, I so much the more readily 
accepted the |>ost tliat offered, as it was merely a transler 
from one branch of the Pachecos to another. One morn¬ 
ing, therefore. I called on the illustrious Don Gonzales with 
a message from the bride. He ought at least to have over¬ 
slept himself, for he was in bed at near noon. When I 
went into his chamber, a page had just brought him a basin 
of soup which he was taking. The dotard cherished his 
whiskers, or rather tortured them with curling-papers; 
though his eyes were sunk in their sockets, his complc.xion 
pale, and his visage emaciated. This was one of those old 
codgers who have been a little whimsical or so in their 
youth, and have made poor amends for their freedoms by 
the discretion of their riper age. His reception of me was 
affable enough, with an assurance that if my attachment 
to him kept pace with my fidelity to his niece, my con¬ 
dition should not be worse tlian that of my fellows. I 
promised to place him in my late mistress’s shoes, and 
became the working partner in a new’ firm. 

A new finn it undoubtedly was, and heaven knows we 
had a strange head of the house. The resurrection of 
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Lazarus was an ordinary event compared to his getting 
up. Imagine to yourself a long bag of dry bones, a mere 
skeleton, a dissection, an anatomy of a man; a study in 
osteology! As for the legs, tliree or four pair of stockings 
one over the other, had no room to make any figure upon 
them. In addition to the foregoing, this mummy before 
death was asthmatic, and therefore obliged to divide the 
little breath he had between his cough and his loquacity. 
He breakfasted on chocolate. On the strengtli of that 
refreshment, he v'entured to call for jxm, ink, and paper, 
and to write a short note, which he sealed and sent to its 
address by the page who had administered the broth. But 
this henceforth will be your office, my good lad, said he, 
as he turned his haggard eyes ujxm me; all my little con¬ 
cerns will be in your hands, and especially those in which 
Donna Euplirasia takes an interest. That lady is an 
enchanting young creature, with whom I am distractedly in 
love, and by whom, though I say it who should not say it, 

I am met with all the mutual ardour of inextinguishable 
and unutterable passion. 

Heaven defend us! thought I within myself: good now! 
if this old antidote to rapture can fancy himself an object 
on wliich the fair should waste their sweets, is it any won¬ 
der that among our young folks each fancies himself the 
Adonis, for whom every Venus pines ? Gil Bias, pursued 
he with a chuckle, this very day will I take you to this 
abode of pleasure; it is my house of call almost every even¬ 
ing for a bit of supper. You will be quite petrified at her 
modest appearance, and the rigid propriety of her beha¬ 
viour. Far from taking after those little wanton vagrants, 
who are hey-go-mad after striplings, and give themselves 

uptothe fascinationsofexteriorappearance, she has a proffer 

insight into things, staid, ripe, and judicious: what she 
wants is the bonA fide spirit and discretion of a man, a 
lover who has served an apprenticeship to his trade, in 
preference to all the flashy fellows of the modem school. 
This is but an epitome of the panegyric, which the noble 
dupe Don Gonzales pronounced upon his mistress. He 
burdened himself with the task of proving her a com¬ 
pendium of all human perfection; but the lecture was little 
calculated for the conviction of the hearer. I had attended 
an experimental course among the actresses; and had 
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always found that the elderly candidates had been plucked 
in their amours. Yet, as a matter of courtesy, it was 
irnpossiljle not to put on the semblance of giving implicit 
credit to my master's veracity; I even added chivalr)' to 
courtesy, and threw down my glove on Euphrasia's pene¬ 
tration and the correctness of lier taste. My impudence 
went the length of asserting, that it was impossible for her 
to have selected a better-provided crony. The grown-vip 
simpleton was not aware that I was fumigating his nos¬ 
trils at the expense of his addled brain; on the contrary, 
he bristled at my praises; so true is it, that a flatterer may 
play what game he likes against the pigeons of high life! 
Tlicy let you look over their hand, and then wonder that you 
beat them. 

The old crawler, having scribbled through his billet-doux, 
restrained the luxuriance of a straggling hair or two with 
his tweezers; then bathed his eyes m the nostrum of some 
perfumer to give them a brilliancy which their natural gum 
would have eclipsed. His ears were to be picked and 
washed, and his hands to be cleansed from the effects of 
his other ablutions; and the labours of the toilette were to 
be closed, by pencilling every remaining hair in the dis¬ 
forested domain of his whiskers, pericranium, and eye¬ 
brows. No old dowager, with a purse to buy a second hus¬ 
band, ever took more pains to assure herself by the culti¬ 
vation of her charms, that the person and not the fortune 
should be the object of attraction. The assassin stab of 
time was parried by the quart and tierce of art. Just as 
he had done making himself up, in came another old fog- 
ram of his acquaintance, by name the Count of Asumar. 
This genius made no secret of his grey locks; leant upon a 
stick, and seemed to plume himself on his venerable age 
instead of wishing to appear in the hey-day of his prime. 
Signor Pacheco, said he as he came in, I am come to take 
pot-luck with you to-day. You are always welcome, 
count, rejoined my master. No sooner said than done! 
they embraced with a thousand grimaces, took their seats 
opposite to one another, and began chatting till dinner was 
served. 

Their conversation turned at first upon a bull-feast 
which had taken place a few days before. They talked about 
the cavaliers, and who among them had displayed most 
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dexterity and vigour; whereupon the old count, like 
another Nestor, whom present events funiish with a topic 
of expatiating on Uie past, said with a deep-dniwn sigh: 
Alas! where will you meet with men now-a-days, fit to 
hold a candle to my contemporaries? The public diver¬ 
sions are a mere bauble, to what they were when I was a 
young man. I could not help chuckling in my sleeve at 
my good lord of Asumar’s whim; for he did not stop at the 
handywork of human invention. Would you believe it ? 
At table, wiien the fruit was brought m. at the sight of 
some very fine peaches, this ungrateful consumer of the 
earth's produce exclaimed: In my time, the peaches were 
of a much larger sizt than they are now*; but nature sinks 
lower and lower from day to day. If that is the case, said 
Don Gonzales with a sneer, Adam's hot-house fruit must 
have been of a most unwieldy circumference. 

The Count of Asumar staid till quite evening with my 
master, who had no sooner got rid of him, than he sallied 
forth with me in his train. We went to Euphrasia's, who 
lived within a stone's throw of our house, and found her 
lodged in a style of the first elegance. She was tastefully 
dressed, and for the youthfulness of her air might have been 
taken to be in her teens, though thirty bonny summers at 
least had poured their harvests in her lap. She had often 
been reckoned pretty, and her wit was exquisite. Neither 
was she one of your brazenfaced jilts, with nothing but 
flimsy balderdash in their talk, and a libertine forwardness 
in their manners: here was modesty of carriage as well as 
propriety of discourse; and she threw out her little sallies 
in the most exquisite manner, without seeming to aspire 
beyond natural good sense. Oh heaven! said I, is it 
possible that a creature of so virtuous a stamp by nature 
should have abandoned herself to vicious courses for a 
livelihood? I had taken it for granted, that all women 
of light character carried the mark of the beast upon their 
foreheads. It was a surprise therefore to see such apparent 
rectitude of conduct; neither did it occur to me that these 
hacks for all customers could go at any pace, and assume 
the polish of well-bred society, to impose upon their cullies 
of the higher ranks. What if a lively petulance should ^ 
the order of the day ? they are lively and petulant. Should 
modesty take its turn in the round of fashion, nothing can 
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ex‘'eo<l their outward show of prudent and delicate reserve. 
Tliev play the comedy of love m many masks; and are the 
jirudc, the coquette, or the virago, as they fall in with the 
qiii7., the coxcomb, or the bully 

Don Gonzales was a gentleman and a man of taste; he 
could not stomach those beauties who call a spade a spade. 
Sucli were not for his market; the rites of Venus must be 
consummated in the temple of \’esta. Euphrasia had got 
up her part accordingly, and proved by her performance 
that there is no comedy like that of real life. I left my 
master, like another Numa with his Egeria. and went 
down into a hall, where whom should fortune throw in my 
way but an old abigail. whom 1 had formerly known as 
maid-o(-all-work to an actress.* The recognition was 
mutual. So! well met once more. Signor Gil Bias, said she. 
Then you have turned off Arsenia, just as 1 have parted 
with Constance. Yes, truly, answered I. it is a long while 
ago since 1 went away, and exchanged her serx'ice for that 
of a very different l.uly. Neither the theatre nor the people 
about it are to my taste. I gave myself my own discharge, 
without condescending to the slightest explanation with 
Arsenia, You were perfectly in the right, replied the new¬ 
found abigail, called Beatrice. That was pretty much my 
method of proceeding with Constance. One morning early, 
I gave in my accounts with a very sulky air; she took them 
from me in moody silence, and we parted in a sort of well- 
bred dudgeon. 

I am quite delighted, said I, that we have met again, 
where we need not be ashamed of our employers. Donna 
Euphrasia looks (or all the world like a woman of fashion, 
and I am much deceived if she has not reputation too. You 
are too clear-sighted to be deceived, answered the old 
appendage to sin. She is of a good family; and as for her 
temjjer, I can assure you it is unparalleled for evenness and 
sweetness. None of your termagant mistresses, never to 
be pleased, but alway’s grumbling and scolding about 
everything, making the house ring with their clack, and 
fretting poor servants to a thread, whose places, in short, 
are a hell upon earth! I have not in all this time heard her 
raise her voice on any occasion whatever. When things 
happen not to be done exactly in her Nvay, she sets them to 
rights without any anger, nor docs any of that bad Ian- 
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guage escape her lips, of which some high-spirited ladies 
are so liberal. My master, too, rejoined I. is ver>- mild in 
his disposition; the very milk of human kindness: and in 
this respect we are. betw’een ourselves, much better ofl 
than when we lived among the actresses. A thousand 
times better, replied Beatrice; my life used to be all bustle 
and distraction; but this place is an actual hennitage. 
Not a creature darkens our doors but this excellent Don 
Gonzales. You wU be my only helpmate in my solitude, and 
my lot is but too greatly blessed. For this long time have 
I cherished an affection for you: and many a time and oft 
have I begrudged that Laura the felicity of engrossing you 
for her sweetheart; but in the end I hope to be even with 
her. If I cannot boast of youth and beauty like hers, to 
balance the account, I detest coquetry, and have all the 
constancy as well as affection of a turtle-dove. 

As honest Beatrice was one of those ladies who are 
obliged to hawk their wares, and cheapen themselves for 
want of cheapeners in the market, I was happily shielded 
from any temptation to break the commandments, Never¬ 
theless. it might not have been prudent to let her see in 
what contempt her charms were held: for which reason I 
forced my natural politeness so far, as to t^k to her in a 
style not to cut off all hope of my more serious advances. 
I flattered myself then, that I had found favour in the 
eyes of an old dresser to the stage; but pride was destined 
to have a fall, even on so humble an occasion. The domes¬ 
tic trickster did not sharpen her allurements, from any 
longing for my pretty person; her design in subduing me 
to the little soft god was to enlist me for the purpos^ of 
her mistress, to whom she had sworn so passive an 
ence. that she would have sold her eternal self to the old 
chapman, who first set up the trade of sin, rather than 
have disappointed her slightest wishes. My vain conceit 
was sufficiently evident on the very next morning, when I 
carried an Ovidian letter from my master to Euphrasia. 
The lady gave me an affable reception, and made a thou¬ 
sand pretty speeches, echoed from the practised lips of 
her chambermaid. The expression of my countenance 
was peculiarly interesting to the one: but that wi^n 
which passeth shew was the flattering theme of the other. 
According to their account, the fortunate Don Gonzales 
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tiad picked up a treasure. In short, my praises ran so 
high, that I began to rtiink worse of myself than I had c\ er 
done in the whole course of mv life. Their motive was 
sufficiently obvious; but I was determined to play at dia¬ 
mond cut diamond. The simper of a simpleton is no bad 
countermine to the attack of a sliarper. These ladies under 
favour were of the latter description, and they soon began 
to open their batteries. 

Hark you. Gil Bias, said Euphrasia, fortune declares in 
your favour if you do not balk her. Let us put our heads 
together, my good friend. Don Gonzales is ol.l, and a 
good deal shaken in constitution; so that a very little fever, 
in the hands of a verv great doctor, would carry him to a 
better jdace. Let us take time by the forelock, and ply 
our arts so busily as to secure to me the largest slice of his 
effects. If I prosper, you shall not statwe. I promise you; 
and my bare word is a better security than all the deeds 
and conveyances of all the lawyers in Madrid. Madam, 
answereil I. you have but to command me. Give me my 
commission on your muster-roll, and you shall have no 
reason to complain either of my cowardice or contumacy. 
So be it, then, replied she. You must watch your master, 
and bring me an account of all his comings and goings. 
When you are chatting together in his more familiar 
moments, never fail to lead the conversation on the sub¬ 
ject of our sex; and then by an artful, but seemingly 
natural transition, take occasion to say all the good you 
can invent of me. Ring Euphrasia in his ears till all the 
house re-echoes. I would counsel you besides to keep a 
wary eye on all that passes in the Pacheco family. If you 
catch any relation of Don Gonzales sneaking about him, 
with a design on the inheritance, bring me word instantly: 
that is all you have to do, and trust me for sinking, burning, 
and destroying him in less than no time. I have ferreted 
out the weak side of all your master’s relations long ago; 
they are each of them to be made ridiculous in some 
shape or other; so that the nephews and cousins, after sit¬ 
ting to me for their portraits, are already turned with their 
faces to the wall. 

It was evident by these instructions, with many more 
to the same time and tune, that Euphrasia was one of those 
ladies whose partialities all lean to the side of elderly 
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inamoratos, with more money than wit. Not long before. 
Don Gonzales, who could refuse nothing to the tender 
passion, had sold an estate; and she pocketed the cash. 
Not a day passed, but she got some little personal remem¬ 
brance out of him; and besides all this, a corner of his will 
was the ultimate object of her speculation. 1 affected to 
engage hand over head in their infamous plot; and if I must 
confess all without mental reservation, it was almost a moot 
point, on my return home, on which side of the cause I 
should take a brief. There was on either a profitable alter¬ 
native: whether to join in fleecing my master, or to merit 
his gratitude by rescuing him from the plunderers. Con¬ 
science, however, seemed to have some little concern in 
the determination: it was quite ridiculous to choose the 
by-path of villany when there was a better toll to l)e taken 
on the highway of honesty. Besides, Euphrasia had dealt 
too much in generals; an arithmetical definition of so much 
for so much has more meaning in it than " all the wealth 
of the Indies;'' and to this shrewd reflection, perhaps, 
was owing my uncorrupted probity. Thus did I resolve 
to signalize my zeal in the service of Don Gonzales, in tlie 
(>ersuasion that if I was lucky enough to disgust the wor¬ 
shipper by befouling his idol, it would turn to very good 
account. On a statement of debtor and creditor between 
the right and the wrong side of the action, the money 
balance was visibly in favour of virtue, not to mention the 
delights of a fair and irreproachable character. 

If vice so often assumes the semblance of its contrary, 
why should not hypocrisy now and then change sides for 
variety ? I held myself up to Euphrasia for a thorough 
swindler. She was dupe enough to believe that I was in¬ 
cessantly talking of her to my master; and thereupon I 
wove a tissue of frippery and falsehood, which imposed on 
her for sterling truth. She had so complete!)' given her¬ 
self up to my insinuations, as to believe me her convert, 
her disciple, her confederate. The better still to carry on 
this fraud upon fraud, I affected to languish for Beatrice; 
and she, in ccstacy at her age to see a young fellow at her 
skirts, did not much trouble herself about my sincerity, if 
I did but play my part with vigour and address. When 
we were in the presence of our princesses, my master in 
the parlour and myself in the kitchen, the effect was that 
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of two different pictures, but of the same school. Don 
Goiizales. dry as touchwood. %vith all its inflammability, 
and notlung but its smother, seemed a fitter subject for 
e.xtrerne unction than for amorous parley; while my little 
pet, in proportion to the violence of my flame, niggled, 
nudged, toyed, and romped, like a school-girl in vacation: 
and no wonder she knew her lesson so pat, for the old 
coquette had been upwards of forty years in the form. 
She ha<i finished her studies under certain professors of 
gallantry, whose art of pleasing becomes the more critical 
by practice: till they die under the accumulated experience 
of two or three generations. 

It was not enough for me to go every evening with my 
master to Euphrasia’s: it was sometimes my lounge even 
in day-time. But let me pop my head in at what hour 
I would, that forbidden creature man was never there, nor 
even a woman of any description, that might not be just 
as easily expressed as understood. There was not the 
least loop-hole for a paramour 1 a circumstance not a little 
perplexing to one who could not readily believe, that so 
pretty a bale of goods could submit to a strict monopoly, 
i)y such a dealer as Don Gonzales. This opinion un¬ 
doubtedly was formed on a near acquaintance with female 
nature, as will be apparent in the sequel; for the fair 
Euphrasia, while waiting for my master's translation, forti¬ 
fied herself with patience in the arms of a lover, with some 
little fellow-feeling for the frailties of her age. 

One morning I was carrying, according to custom, a 
note to this peerless pattern of perfection. There cer¬ 
tainly were, or I was not standing in the room, the feet of 
a man ensconced behind the tapestry. Out slunk I, just 
as if I had no eyes in my head; yet, though such a dis¬ 
covery was nothing but what might have been expected, 
neither was the piper to be paid out of my pocket, my 
feelings were a good deal staggered at the breach of faith. 
Ahl traitress, exclaimed I with virtuous indignation, 
abandoned Euphrasia! Not satisfied to humbug a silly 
old gentleman with a tale of love, you share his property 
in your person with another, and add profligacy to dis¬ 
simulation! But to be sure, on after-thoughts, I was but 
a greenhorn, when I took on so for such a trivial occur¬ 
rence ! It was rather a subject for mirth than for mural 
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reriection, and perfectiv justified by the wav of the world; 
the languid, embargoed commerce of my master’s amorous 
moments had need l)e ftJlipped by a tra<le in some more 
merchantable wares. At all events it would have been 
better to have held my tongue, than to have laid hold on 
such an opportunity of plajnng the faithful servant. But 
instead of tempenng my zeal with discretion, nothing 
would serve the turn but taking up the wTongs of Don 
Gonzales in the spirit of chivalry. On this high principle, 
I made a circumstantial rep>ort of what I had seen, with 
the addition of the attempt made by Euphrasia to seduce 
me from my good faith. I gave it in her own words with¬ 
out the least reserve, and put him in the way of knowing 
all that was to be known of his mistress. He was struck all 
in a heap by my intelligence, and a faint flash of indignation 
on his faded cheek seemed to give security, that the lady’s 
infidelity would not go unpunished. Enough, Gil Bias, 
said he. I am infinitely obliged by your attacliment to my 
service, and your probity is ver>’ acceptable to me. I will 
go to Euphrasia this very moment. I will overwhelm her 
with reproaches, and break at once with the ungrateful 
creature. With these words, he actually bent his way to 
the subject of his anger; and dispensed with my attendance, 
from the kind motive of sparing me the awkwardness which 
my presence during their explanation would have occa¬ 
sioned to my feelings. 

I longed for my master's return with all the impatience 
of an interested person. There could not be a doubt but 
that with his strong grounds of complaint, he would return 
completely disentangled from the snares of his nymph. In 
this thought I extolled and magnified myself for my good 
deed. What could be more flattering than the thanks of 
the kindred who were naturally to inherit after Don Gon¬ 
zales, when they should be informed that their re’ative was 
no longer the puppet of a figure- lance so hostile to their 
interests? It was not to be supposed but that such a 
friend would be remembered, and that my merits would 
at last be distinguished from those of other serving-men, 
who are usually more disposed to encourage their masters 
in licentiousness, than to draw them off to habits of decency. 

I was always of an aspiring temper, and thought to have 
passed for the Joseph or the Scipio of the servants' hall; 
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hut so fascinating an idea was only to be indulged for an 
hour or two. The founder of my fortunes came home. 
My friend, said he, I have had a very sharp brush with 
Euphrasia. She insists on it that you have trumped up a 
cock-and-bull story. If their word is to be taken, you are 
no better than an impostor, a hireling in the pay of my 
nephews, for whose sake you have set all your wits at 
work to bring about a quarrel between her and me. I have 
seen the real tears, made of water, run down in floods from 
her poor dear eyes. She has vowed to me as solemnly as 
if I had been her confessor, that she never made any over¬ 
tures to you in her life, and that she does not know what 
man is. Beatrice, who seems a simple, innocent sort of 
girl, is exactly in the same story, so that I could not but 
believe them and be pacified, whether I would or no. 

How then, sir ? interrupted I. in accents of undissembled 
sorrow, do you question my sincerity? Do you distrust 
- . . . No. my good lad, interrupted he again in his turn. I 
will do you ample justice. I do not suspect you of being 
in league with my nephews. I am satisfied that all you 
have done has been for my good, and own myself much 
obliged to you for it; but appearances are apt to mislead, 
so that perhaps you did not see in reality what you took it 
into your head that you saw: and in that case, only consider 
yourself how offensive your charge must be to Euphrasia. 
Yet let that be as it will, she is a creature whom 1 cannot 
help loving in spite of my senses; so that the sacrifice she 
demands must be made, and that sacrifice is no less than 
your dismission. I lament it very much, my poor dear 
Gil Bias, and if that will be any satisfaction to you, my 
consent was wrung from me most unwillingly: but there 
was no saying nay. With one thing, however, you may 
comfort yourself, you shall not be sent away with empty 
pockets. Nay, more, I mean to turn you over to a lady of 
my acquaintance, where you will live to your liking. 

I was not a little mortified to find all my noble acts and 
motives end in my own confusion. I gave a left-handed 
blessing to Euphrasia, and wept over the weakness of Don 
Gonzales, to be so foolishly infatuated by her. The kind- 
hearted old gentleman felt within himself that in turning 
me adrift at the peremptory demand of liis mistress, he 
was not performing the most manly action of lus life. For 
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this reason, as a set-ofi against his hen-pecked cowardice, 
and that I might the more easily swallow this bitter dose, 
he gave me fifty ducats, and took me with him next 
morning to the Marchioness of Chaves, telling that lady 
before my face, that I w’as a young man of unexceptionably 
good character, and ver>' high in his good graces, but that 
as certain family reasons prevented him from continuing 
me on his own establishment, he should esteem it as a favour 
if she would take me on hers. After such an introduction, 
I was retained at once as her appendage, and found mjself. 
I scarcely knew how, established in another household. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE MARCHIONESS OP CHAVES: HER CHARACTER. AND THAT 

OF HER COMPANY 

The Marchioness of Chaves was a widow of five-and- 
thirty, tall, handsome, and well-proportioned. She enjoyed 
an income of ten thousand ducats, without the incum¬ 
brance of a nursery. I never met with a lady of fewer 
words, nor one of a more solemn aspect. Yet this exterior 
did not prevent her from being set up as the cleverest 
woman in all Madrid. Her great assemblies, attended by 
people of the first quality, and by men of letters who made 
a coffee-house of her apartments, contributed perhaps more 
than anything she said to give her the reputation she had 
acquired. But this is a point on which it is not my pro¬ 
vince to decide. I have only to relate, as her historian, 
that her name carried with it the idea of superior genius, 
and that her house was called, to distinguish it from the 
ordinary societies in town. The Fashionable Institution for 
Literature, Taste, and Science. 

In point of fact, not a day passed, but there were read¬ 
ings there, sometimes of dramatic pieces, and sometimes 
in other branches of poetry. But the subjects were always 
selected from the graver muses; wit and humour were held 
in the most sovereign contempt. Comedy, however spi¬ 
rited; a novel, however pointed in its satire or ingenious 
in its fable, such light productions as these were treated as 
weak efforts of the brain without the slightest claim to 
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[latronacre; whereas on the contrary the most microscopical 
work in the serious style, whether ode. pastoral, or sonnet, 
was trumpeted to the skies as the most illustrious effort 
of a learned and poetical age. It not unfrequently fell out, 
that the public reversed the decrees of this chancery for 
genius: nay. they had sometimes the gross ill-breeding to 
hiss the very pieces which had been sanctioned by this court 
of criticism. 

I was chief manager of the establishment, and my office 
consisted in getting the drawing-room ready to receive the 
company, in setting the chairs in order for the gentlemen, 
and the sofas for the ladies: after which I took my station 
on the landing-[)lace to bawl out the names of the visitors 
as they came upstairs, and usher them into the circle. The 
first day. an old piece of family furniture, who was sta¬ 
tioned by my side in the ante-chamber, gave me their 
description with some humour, after I had shown them 
into the room. His name was .Andrew Molina. He had 
a good deal of mother’s wit, with a flowing vein of satire, 
much gravity of sarcasm, and a happy knack at hitting off 
characters. The first comer was a bishop. I roared out 
his lordship’s name, and as soon as he was gone in, my 
nomenclator told me—That prelate is a very curious gen¬ 
tleman. He has some little influence at court; but wants 
to persuade the world that he has a great deal. He presses 
his service on every soul he comes near, and then leaves 
them completely in the lurch. One day he met with a 
gentleman in the presence-chamber who bowed to him. He 
laid hold of him. and squeezing his hand, assured him, 
with an inundation of civilities, that he was altogether 
devoted to his lordship. For goodness’ sake, do not spare 
me; I shall not die in my bed without having first found an 
opportunity of making you my debtor. The gentleman 
returned his thanks with all becoming expressions of grati¬ 
tude. and when they were at some distance from one 
another, the obsequious churchman said to one of his atten¬ 
dants in waiting—I ought to know that man; I have some 
floating, indistinct idea of having seen him somewhere. 

Next after the bishop, came the son of a grandee. When 
I had introduced him into my lady’s room—This noble¬ 
man. said Molina, is also an original in his way. You are 
to take notice that he often pays a visit, for the express 
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purpose of talking over some urgent business with the 
friend on whom he calls, and goes away again without 
once thinking on the topic he came solely to discuss. But, 
added my showman on the sight of two ladies, here are 
Donna Angela de Penafiel and Donna Margaretta de Mont- 
alvan. This pair have not a feature of resemblance to each 
other. Donna Margaretta prides herself on her philo¬ 
sophical acquirements: she will hold her head as high as the 
most learned head among the doctors of Salamanca, nor 
will the wisdom of her conceit ever give up the point to 
the best reasons they can render. As for Donna Angela, 
she does not affect the learned lady, though she has taken 
no unsuccessful pains in the improvement of her mind 
Her manner of talking is rational and proper, her ideas 
are novel and ingenious, expressed in polite, significant, 
and natural terms. This latter portrait is dehglitful, said 
I to Molina: but the other, in my opinion, is scarcely to be 
tolerated in the softer sex. Not over bearable indeed! 
replied he with a sneer: even in men it does but expose 
them to the lash of satire. The good marchioness herself, 
our honoured lady, continued he, she too has a sort of a 
philosophical looseness. There will be fine chopping of 
logic there to-day! God grant the mysteries of religion 
may not be invaded by these disputants. 

As he was finishing this last sentence, in came a withered 
bit of mortality, with a grave and crabbed look. My 
companion shew^ him no mercy. This fellow, said he. is 
one of those pompous, unbending spirits who think to pass 
for men of profound genius, under favour of a few common¬ 
places extracted out of Seneca: yet they are but shallow 
coxcombs when one comes to examine them narrowly. 
Then followed in the train a spruce figure, with tolerable 
person and address, to say nothing of a troubled air and 
manner, which always supposes a plentiful stock of self- 
sufficiency. I inquired who this was. A dramatic poet! 
said Molina. He has manufactured an hundred thousand 
verces in his time, which never brought him in the value of 
a groat; but as a set-off against his metrical failure, he has 
feathered his nest very warmly by six lines of humble prose: 
you will wonder by what magic touch a fortune could 
be made. ... 

And so I did; but a confounded noise upon the staircase 
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put verse and prose completely out of my head. Good 
again! exclaimetl my informer: here is the licentiate Cam- 
panario. He is his own harbinger before ever he makes his 
appearance. He sets out from the very street door in a 
continued volley of conversation, and you hear how the 
alarm is kept up till he makes his retreat. In good sooth, 
the vaulted roof re-echoed with the organ of the thundering 
licentiate, who at length exhibited the case in which the 
pipes were contained. He brought a bachelor of his 
acquaintance by way of accompaniment, and there was 
not a !>otto voce passage during the whole visit. Signor 
Campanario. said I to Molina, is to all appearance a m.an 
of very fine conversation Yes, replied my sage instructor, 
the gentleman has his lucky hits, and a sort of quaintnes-s 
that might pass for humour; he does very well in a mixcil 
company. But the worst of it is, that incessant talking is 
one of his most pardonable errors. He is a little too apt to 
borrow from himself; and as those who are behind the 
scenes are not to be dazzled by the tinsel of the j'roperty 
man, so we know how to separate a certain volubility and 
buffoonery' of manner from sterling wit and sense. The 
greater part of his good things would be thought very bad 
ones, if submitted, without their concomitant grimaces, to 
the ordeal of a jest book. 

Other groups passed before us, and Molina touched them 
with his wand. The marchioness too came in for a magic 
rap over the knuckles. Our lady patroness, said he, is 
better than might be expected for a female philosopher. 
She is not dainty in her likings; and bating a whim or too, 
it is no hard matter to give her satisfaction. Wits and 
women of quality seldom approach so near the atmosphere 
of good sense; and for passion, she scarcely knows what it is. 
Play and gallantry are equally in her black books; dear con¬ 
versation is her first and sole delight. To lead such a life 
would be little better than penance to the common run of 
ladies. Molina’s character of my mistress established her 
at once in my good graces. And yet, in the course of a few 
days, I could not help suspecting that, though not dainty 
in her likings, she knew what passion was. and that a foul 
copy of gallantry delighted her more than the fairest con¬ 
versation. 

One morning, during the mysteries of the toilette, there 
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presented himself to my notice a little fellow of forty, for¬ 
bidding in lus aspect, more filthy if possible than Pedro 
de Moya the bookworm, and verging in no marketable 
measure towards deformity. He told me he wanted to 
speak with my lady marchioness. On whose business ? 
quoth I. On my own, quotii he, somewhat snappishly. 
Tell her I am the gentleman; .... she will understand you; 

. . . . about whom she was talking yesterday with Donna 
Anna de Velasco. I went before him into my lady s 
apartment, and gave in his name. The marchioness all at 
once sluieked out her satisfaction, and ordered me to show 
him in. It was not courtesy enough to point to a chair, 
and bid him sit down; but the attendants, forsooth, her 
own maids about her person were to withdraw, so that the 
little hunchback, with better luck than falls to the lot of 
many a taller man, had the field entirely to himself, as lord 
paramount. As for the girls and myself, we could not help 
tittering a little at tliis uncouthly concerted duet, which 
lasted nearly an hour: when my patroness dismissed his 
little lordship, with such a profusion of farewells and 
God-be-with-you'$, as sufficiently evinced her thankfulness 
for the entertainment she had received. 

The conversation had. In fact, been so edifying, that in 
the afternoon she seized a private opportunity of whisper¬ 
ing in my ear—Gil Bias, when the short gentleman comes 
again, you may shew him up the back stairs; there is no need 
of parading him along a line of staring servante. I did as 
I was ordered. When this epitome of humanity knocked 
at the door, and that hour was no further off than the next 
morning, we threaded all the bye passages to the place of 
assignation. I played the same modest part two or three 
times in the very innocence of my soul, without the most 
distant guess that the material system could form any part 
of their philosophy. But that hound-like snuff at an ill 
construction, with which the devil has armed the noses of 
the most charitable, put me on the scent of a very whim¬ 
sical game, and I concluded either that the marchioness 
had an odd taste, or that crookback courted her as a proxy 
to a better man. 

Faith and troth, thought I. with all the impertinence of 
a hasty opinion, if my mistress really likes a handsome 
fellow behind the curtain, all is well; I forgive her her sms: 
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but if she is stark mad (or such a monkey as this, to sav 
the truth, there will be little mercv for her on male or 
fetnale tongues. But how foully did I defame my hon¬ 
oured patroness! The genius of magic had perched her¬ 
self upon the little conjurer’s protuberant shoulder: and his 
skill having been puffed off to the marchioness, who was 
just the right food for such jugglers and their tricks, she 
held private conferences with him. Under his tuition she was 
to command wealth and treasure, to build castles in the air. 
to remove from place to place in an instant, to reveal 
future events, to tell what is done in far countries, to call 
the <lead out of their graves, and terrify the world with 
many miracles. Seriously, and to give him his deserts, the 
scoundrel lived on the folly of the public; and it has been 
confidently asserted, that ladies of fasliion have not in all 
ages and countries been exempt from the credulity of their 
inferiors. 


CH.\PTER IX 

AN INCIDENT THAT PARTED GIL BLAS AND THE MARCHIONESS 
OF CHAVES. THE SUBSEQUENT DESTINATION OF THE 
FORMER. 

For six months I lived with the Marchioness of Chaves, 
and, as it must be admitted, on the fat of the land. But 
fate, who thrusts footmen as well as heroes into the world, 
with herself tied about their necks, gave me a jog to be gone, 
and swore that I should stay no longer in that family or 
in Madrid. The adventure by which this decree was an¬ 
nounced shall be the subject of the ensuing narrative. 

In my mistress’s female squad there was a nymph named 
Portia. To say nothing of her youth and beauty, it was 
her meek demeanour and good repute that captivated me. 
who had yet to learn that none but the brave deserves the 
fair. The marchioness's secretary, as proud as a prime 
minister, and as jealous as the Grand Turk, was caught 
in the same trap as myself. No sooner did he cast an 
unlucky squint at my advances, than, without waiting to 
see how Portia might chance to fancy them, he determined 
pell-mell to have a tilt with me. To forward this ghostly 
enterprise, he gave me an appointment one morning in 
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a place sadly imper\ious to all seasonable intcmiption. 
Yet as he was a little go-by-the-ground. scarcely up to mv 
shoulders, and apparently of feeble frame, he did not look 
like a very dangerous antagonist; so away I went with some 
little courage to the appointed spot. Thinking to come off 
with flying colours, 1 anticipated the effect of my bravery 
on the heart of Portia; but as it turned out. I was gathenng 
my laurels before they had budded. The little secretar>'. 
who had been practising for two or three years at the 
fencing-school, disarmed me like a very baby, and holding 
the point of his sword up to my thro.it, Prep>are thyself, 
said he, to balance thine accounts with this world, and open 
a correspondence with the next, or give me thy rascally 
word to leave the Marchioness of Chaves this very day, and 
never more to think of my Portia. I gave him my rascally 
word, and was honest enough not to think of breaking it. 
There was an awkwardness in shewing my face before the 
servants of the family, after having been worsted; anri 
especially before the high and mighty princess who had been 
the theme of our tournament. 1 only returned home to get 
together my baggage and wages, and on that very day set 
off towards Toledo, with a purse pretty well lined, and a 
knapsack at my back with my wardrobe and moveables. 
Though my rascally word was not given to abandon the 
purlieus of Madrid, I considered it as a matter of delicacy 
to disappear, at least for a few seasons. My resolution 
was to make a tour of Spain, and to halt first at one town 
and then at another. My ready money, thought I, will 
carry me a good way; 1 shall not call about me very prodi¬ 
gally. When my stock is exhausted, I can but go into 
service again. A lad of my versatility will find places in 
plenty, whenever it may be convenient to look out for them. 

It was particularly my wish to see Toledo: and I got 
thither after three days’ journey. My quarters were at a 
respectable house of entertainment, where I was taken for 
a gentleman of some figure, under favour of my best clothes, 
in which I did not fail to bedizen myself. With the pick- 
tooth carelessness of a lounger, the affectation of a puppy, 
and the pertness of a wit, it remained with me to dictate 
the terms of an arrangement with some very pretty women 
who infested that neighbourhood; but, as a hint had been 
given me that the pocket was the high road to their good 
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:;rares, my amorous enthusiasm was a little flattered, and, 
<s it was no part of my plan to domesticate myself in any 
me place, after having seen all the lions at Toledo, 1 started 
•memorning with the dawn, and took the road to Cuenca, in¬ 
tending to go to Arragon. On the second day I went into an 
inn which stood open to receive me by the road-side. Just 
as I was beginning to recruit the carnal department of my 
nature, in came a party belon^ng to the Holy Brotherhood. 
These gentlemen called for wine, and set in for a drinking 
l^out. Over tlieir cups they were conning the description 
of a young man, whom they had orders to arrest. The 
spark, said one of them, is not above three-and-twenty; he 
has long black hair, is well grown, with an aquiline nose, 
,ind rides a bay horse. 

I heard their talk without seeming to be a listener; and, 
in fact, did not trouble my head much about it. They 
remained in their quarters, and I pursued my journey. 
Scarcely had I gone a quarter of a mile, before I met a 
young gentleman on horseback, as personable as need be. 
ind mounted as described by the officers. Faith and truth, 
thought I w’ithin myself, this is the very identical man. 
Black hair and an aquiline nose I One cannot help doing a 
good ortice when it comes in one's way. Sir, said I, give me 
leave to ask you whether you have not some disagreeable 
liusincss on your hands? The young man, without re¬ 
turning any answer, looked at me from head to foot, and 
seemed startled at my question. I assured him it was 
not wanton curiosity that induced me to address him. He 
was satisfied of that when I related all I had heard at the 
inn. My unknown benefactor, said he, I will not deny to 
you that 1 have reason to believe myself actually the person 
of whom the ofTicers are in quest; therefore I shall take ano¬ 
ther road to avoid them. In my opinion, answered I, it 
would be better to look out for a spot where you may be 
in safety, and under shelter from a storm which is brewing, 
and will soon pour dowm upon our heads. Without loss 
of time we discovered and made for a row of trees, forming 
a natural avenue, which led us to tlie foot of a mountain, 
where we found an hennitage. 

There was a large and deep grotto which time had worn 
away into the heart of the rock; and the hand of man had 
added a rude front built of pebbles and shell-work, covered 
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all over with turf. The adjacent grounds were strewed 
with a thousand sorts of flowers, which scattered thetr per¬ 
fume ; and one was pleased to see hard by the grotto, a small 
fissure in the mountain, whence a spring rippled with a 
tinkling noise, and poured its pellucid stream along the 
meadow. At the entrance of this solitary abode stood a 
venerable hermit, seemingly weighed down with years. 
He supported himself with one hand upon a staff, and field 
a rosary of large beads with the other, composed of at least 
twenty rows. His head was almost lost in a brown woollen 
cap with long ears; and his beard, whiter than snow, swept 
down in aged majesty to his waist. We advanced to¬ 
wards him. Father, said I, is it your pleasure to allow 
us shelter from the threatening storm? Come in, my 
sons, replied the hermit, after examining me attentively: 
this hermitage is at your service, to occupy it during pleasure. 
As for your horse, added he, pointing to the court-yard of his 
mansion, he will be very well off there. My companion 
disposed of the animal accordingly, and we followed the old 
man into the grotto. 

No sooner had we got in than a heavy rain fell, with a 
terrific storm of thunder and lightning. The hermit threw 
himself upon his knees before a consecrated image, fastened 
to the wall, and we followed the example of our host. Our 
devotions ceased with the subsiding of the storm; but as 
the rain continued, though with diminished violence, and 
night was not far distant, the old man said to us—My 
sons,you had betternot pursue your joumeyin such weather, 
unless your affairs are pressing. We answered with one 
consent, that we had nothing to hinder us from staying 
there, but the fear of incommoding him; but that if there 
was room for us in the hermitage, we would thank him for 
a night’s lodging. You may have it without incon¬ 
venience. answered the hermit, at least the inconvenience 
will be all your own. Your accommodation will be rough, 
and your meals such as a recluse has to offer. 

With this cordial welcome to a homely board, the holy 
personage seated us at a little table, and set before us a few 
vegetables, a crust of bread, and a pitcher of water. My 
sons, resumed he, you behold my ordinary fare, but to¬ 
day I will make a feast in hospitality towards you. So 
saj'ing, he fetched a little cheese and some nuts, which he 
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tlirew down upon the table. The young man, whose appe¬ 
tite was not keen, felt but little tempted by his entertain¬ 
ment. I perceive, said the hennit to him, that you are 
accustomed to better tables than mine, or rather that 
sensuality has vitiated your natural relish. I have been 
m the world like you. The utmost ingenuity of the culinary 
irt, whether to stimulate or soothe the palate, was exerted 
by turns for my gratification. But since I have lived in 
solitude, my taste has recovered its simplicity. Now, 
vegetables, fruit, and milk, are my greatest dainties; in a 
word. I keep an antediluvian table. 

While he was haranguing after this fashion, the young 
man fell into a deep musing. The hermit was aware of his 
inattention. My son. said he, something weighs upon your 
spirits. May we not be informed what disturbs you ? 
()pen your heart to me. Curiosity is not my motive for 
questioning you, but charity, and a desire to be of service. 

I am at a time of life to give advice, and you perhaps are 
under circumstances to stand in need of it. Yes, father, 
replied the gentleman with a sigh, I doubtless do stand in 
need of it, and will follow yours, since you are so good as to 
ol!er it; I cannot suppose there is any risk in unbosoming 
myself to a man like you. No, my son. said the old man. 
you have nothing to fear, it is under more stately roofs 
that confidences are betrayed. On this assurance the 
cavalier began his story. 


CHAPTER X 

THE HISTORY OP DON ALPHONSO AND THE FAIR SERAPHINA 

I WILL attempt no disguise from you. my venerable friend, 
nor from this gentleman who completes my audience. After 
the generosity of his conduct towards me, I should be in 
the wrong to distrust him. You shall know my mis¬ 
fortunes from their beginning. I am a native of Madrid, 
and came into the world mysteriously. An officer of the 
German guard, Baron Steinbach by name, returning home 
one evening, espied a bundle of fair linen at the foot of his 
staircase. He took it up and carried it to his wife’s apart¬ 
ment, where it turned out to be a new-born infant, wrapped 
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up in very handsome swaddling-clothes. \Mth a note con¬ 
taining an assurance that it belonged to persons of con¬ 
dition, who would come forward and own it at some future 
period; and the further information that it had been baptized 
by the name of Alphonso. I was that unfortunate stranger 
in the world, and this is all that I know about myself. 
W hether honour or profligacy was the motive of the ex¬ 
posure, the helpless child was equally the victim; whether 
my unhappy mother wanted to get rid of me, to conceal 
an habitual course of scandalous amours, or whether she 
nad made a single deviation from the path of virtue with a 
faithless lover, and had been obliged to protect her fame 
at the expense of nature and the maternal feelings. 

However this might be, the Baron and his u-ife were 
touched by my destitute condition, and resolved, as they 
had no children of their own, to bring me up under the 
name of Don Alphonso. As I grew in years and stature 
their attachment to me strengthened. My manners, 
genteel before strangers and affectionate towards them, 
were the theme of their fondest panegyric. In short, they 
loved me as if I had been their o\vn. Masters of every 
description were provided for me. -My education became 
their leading object;* and far from waiting impatiently till 
my parents should come forward, they seemed, on the 
contrary, to wish that my birth might always remain a 
mystery. As soon as the Baron thought me old enough to 
bear arms, he sent me into the service. With my ensign’s 
commission, a genteel and suitable equipment was provided 
for me; and, the more effectually to animate me in the 
career of glory, my patron pointed out that the path of 
honour was open to every adventurer, and that the renown 
of a warrior would be so much the more creditable to me. 
as I should owe it to none but myself. At the same time 
he laid open to me the circumstances of my birth, which he 
had hitherto concealed. As I had passed for his son in 
Madrid, and had actually thought myself so. it must be 
owned that this communication gave me some uneasiness. 
I could not then, nor can I even now, think of it without a 
sense of shame. In proportion as the innate feelings of a 
gentleman bear testimony to the birth of one, am I morti¬ 
fied at being rejected and renounced by the unnatural 
authors of my being. 
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I went to serve in the Low Countries, but peace was 
concluded in a short time; and Spain finding herself without 
assailants, though not without assassins, I returned to 
Madrid, where I received fresh marks of affection from the 
Baron and his wife. Rather more than two months after 
my return, a little page came into my room one morning, 
and presented me with a note couched nearly in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: " I am neither ugly nor crooked, and yet you 
often see me at my window without the tribute of a glance. 
This conduct is little in unison with the spirit of your 
physiognomy, and so far stings me to revenge that 1 will 
make you love me if possible.” 

On the perusal of this epistle, there could be no doubt 
but it came from a widow, by name Leonora, who lived 
opposite our house, and had the character of a very great 
coquette. Hereupon I examined my little messenger, who 
had a mind to be on the reserve at first, but a ducat in 
hand opened the floodgates of his intelligence. He even 
took charge of an answer to his mistress, confessing my 
guilt, and intimating that its punishment was far advanced. 

I was not insensible to a conquest of this kind. For the 
rest of the day home and my window-scat were the grand 
attraction; and the lady seemed to have fallen in love with 
her window-seat too. I made signals. She retumetl 
them; and on the very next day sent me word by her little 
Mercury, that if I would be in the street on the following 
night between eleven and twelve. I might converse with her 
at a window on the ground-floor. Though I did not feel 
myself very much captivated by so coming on a kind of 
widow, it w'as impossible not to send such an answer as if 
I was; and a sort of amorous curiosity made me as impatient 
as if I had really lieen in love. In the dusk of the evening, 
I went sauntering up and down the Prado till the hour of 
assignation. Before I could get to my appointment, a man 
mounted on a fine horse alighted near me, and coming up 
with a peremptory air—Sir, said he, are not you the son of 
Baron Stcinbach? I answered in the affirmative. You 
are the person then, resumed he, who were to meet Leonora 
at her window to-night ? I have seen her letters and your 
answers, her page has put them into my hands, and I have 
followed you this evening from your own house hither, to let 
you know you have a rival whose pride is not a little 
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wounded at a competition with yourself in an affair of the 
heart. It would be unnecessary to say more. We are in 
a retired place, let us therefore draw, unless, to avoid the 
chastisement in store for you, you will give me your word 
to break off all connection wdth Leonora. Sacrifice in my 
favour all your hopes and interest, or your life must be the 
forfeit. It had been better, said I. to have ensured my 
generosity by good manners, than to extort my compliance 
by menaces. I might have granted to your request what 
I must refuse to this insolent demand. 

Well, then, resumed he, tying up his horse and preparing 
for the encounter, let us settle our dispute like men. Little 
could a person of my condition have stomached the debase¬ 
ment of a request, to a man of your quality. Nine out of 
ten in my rank would, under such circumstances, have taken 
their revenge on terms of less honour but more safety. I 
felt myself exasperated at this last insinuation, so that, 
seeing he had already drawn his sword, mine did not linger 
in the scabbard. We fell on one another with so much 
fury, that the engagement did not last long. Whether his 
attack was made with too much heat, or my skill in fencing 
was superior, he soon received a mortal wound. He stag¬ 
gered, and dropped dead upon the spot. In such a situation, 
having no alternative but an immediate escape, I mounted 
the horse of my antagonist, and went off in the direction of 
Toledo. There was no venturing to return to Baron Stein- 
bach’s. since, besides the danger of the attempt, the narra¬ 
tive of my adventure from my own mouth would only 
afflict him the more, so that nothing was so eligible as an 

immediate decampment from Madrid. 

Chewing the cud of my o\vn melancholy reflection, I tra¬ 
velled onwards Uie remainder of the night and all the next 
morning. But about noon it became necessary to stop, 
both for the sake of my horse and to avoid the insupportable 
fierceness of the mid-day heat. I staid in a village tiU sun¬ 
set and then, intending to reach Toledo without drawing 
bit. went on my way. 1 had already got two leagues be¬ 
yond Illescas, when, about midnight, a storm like that of 
to-day overtook me as I was jogging along the road. Tliere 
was a garden wall at some little distance, and I rode up to it. 
For want of any more commodious shelter, my horse's 
station and my own were arranged, as comfortably as dr- 
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cumstances would admit, near the door of a summer-house 
at the end of the wall, with a balcony over it. Leaning 
against the door, I disco%'ered it to be open, owing, as I 
thought, to the negligence of the servants. Having dis¬ 
mounted. less from curiosity than for the sake of a better 
standing, as the rain had been very troublesome under the 
balcony. I went into the lower part of the summer-house, 
leading my horse by the bridle. 

My amusement during the storm was in reconnoitring my 
quarters; and though I had nothing to form an opinion by, 
but the lurid gleams of the lightning, it was very e\ident 
that such a house must belong to some family above the 
common. I was waiting anxiously til] the rain abated, 
to set fonvard again on my journey; but a great light at a 
distance made me change my purpose. Leaving my horse 
in the summer-house, with the precaution of fastening the 
door. I made for the light, in the assurance that they were 
not all gone to bed in the house, and with the intention of 
requesting a lodging for the night. After crossing several 
walks I came to a saloon, and here too the door was left 
open. On my entrance, from the magnificence so hand¬ 
somely displayed by the light of a fine crj'Stal lustre, it was 
easy to conclude that this must be the residence of some 
illustrious nobleman. The pavement was of marble, the 
wainscot richly carved and gilt, the proportions of archi¬ 
tecture tastefully preserved, and the ceiling evidently 
adorned by the masterpieces of the first artists in fresco. 
But what particularly engaged my attention was a great 
number of busts, and those of Spanish heroes, supported on 
jasper pedestals, and ranged round the saloon. There was 
opportunity enough for examining all this splendour, since 
there was not even a foot-fall, nor the shadow of any one 
gliding along the passage, though my ears and eyes were 
incessantly on the watch for some inhabitant of this fairy 
desert. 

On one side of the saloon there was a door a-jar; by 
pushing it a little wider open, I discovered a range of apart¬ 
ments, with a light only in the furthest. What is to be done 
now ? thought I within myself. Shall I go back, or take the 
liberty of marching fonvard, even to that chamber ? To be 
sure, it was obvious that the most prudent step would be 
to make good my retreat; but curiosity was not to be re- 
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pelled, or rather, to speak more truly, my star was in its 
ascendant. Advancing boldly from room to room, at 
length I reached that where the light was. It was a wax 
taper on a marble slab, in a magnificent candlestick. The 
first object that caught my eye was the gay furniture of this 
summer abode; but soon afterwards, casting a look towards 
a bed, of which the curtains were half undrawn on account 
of the heat, an object arrested my attention, which engrossed 
it with the deepest interest. A young lady, in spite of the 
thunderclaps which had been pealing round her. was sleep¬ 
ing there, motionless and undisturbed. I ajiproached her 
very gently, and by the light of the taper I had seized, a 
complexion and features the most dazzling were submitted 
to my gaze. My spirits were all afloat at the discovery. A 
sensation of transport and delight came over me; but how¬ 
ever my feelings might harass my own heart, my convic¬ 
tion of her high birth checked every presumptuous ho{>e. 
and awe obtained a complete victory over desire. While 
I was drinking in floods of adoration at the shrine of her 
beauty, the goddess of my homage awoke. 

You may well suppose her consternation, at seeing a man, 
an utter stranger in her bedchamber, and at midnight. She 
was terrified at this strange appearance, and uttered a loud 
shriek. I did my best to restore her composure, and throw¬ 
ing myself on my knees in the humblest posture, Madam, 
said I, fear nothing. My business here is not to hurt you. 

I was going on. but her alarm was so great that she was in¬ 
capable of hearing my excuses. She called her woman with 
a most vehement importunity, and as she could get no 
answer, she threw over her a thin night-gown at the foot of 
the bed. rushed rapidly out of the room, and darted into 
the apartments I had crossed, still calling her female estab¬ 
lishment about her. as well as a younger sister whom she 
had under her care. I looked for nothing less than a posse 
of strapping footmen who were likely, without hearing my 
defence, to execute summary justice on so audacious a cul¬ 
prit; but by good luck, at least for me, her cries were to no 
purpose; tliey only roused an old domestic, who would 
have been but a sorry knight had any ravisher or magician 
invaded her repose. Nevertheless, assuming somewhat 
of courage from his presence, she asked me haughtily 
who I was, by what inlet and to what purpose I had pro- 
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suniptiiously gained admission into her house. I began Uien 
to enter on my exculpation, and had no sooner declared 
that the open door of the summer-house in the garden had in¬ 
vited my entrance, than she exclaimed as if thunderstruck— 
J ust heaven! what an idea darts across my mind! 

As she uttered these words, she cauglit at the wax 
light on the table; then ran tlirough all the apartments 
one after another, without finding either her attendants 
or her sister. She remarked, too. that all their personals 
and wardrobe were carried off. With such a comment on 
her hasty suspicions, she came up to me and said, in the 
hurried accents of suspense and perturbation: Traitor! 
add not hyjiocrisy to your other crimes. Chance has not 
brought you hither. You are in the train of Don Ferdin¬ 
and de Leyva, and are an accomplice in his guilt. But hope 
not to escape, there are still people enough about me to 
secure you. Madam, said I, do not confound me with 
your enemies. Don Ferdinand de Leyva is a stranger to me; 
I do not even know who you are. You see before you an 
outcast, whom an affair of honour has comi>elled to fly 
from iMadrid; and I swear by whatever is most sacred 
among men, that had not a storm overtaken me, I should 
never have set my foot over your threshold. Entertain, 
then, a more favourable opinion of me. So far from sus¬ 
pecting me for an accomplice in any plot against you. 
believe me ready to enlist in your defence, and to revenge 
your wrongs. These last words, and still more the sincere 
tone in which they were delivered, convinced the lady of my 
innocence, and she seemed no longer to look on me as her 
enemy; but if her anger abated it was only that her grief 
might sway more absolutely. She began weeping most 
bitterly. Her tears called forth my sympathy, and my 
affliction was scarcely less poignant than her own, though 
thecauscof this contagious sorrowwas still to be ascertained. 
Yet it was not enough to mingle my tears with hers; in my 
impatience to become her defender and avenger, an im¬ 
pulse of terrific fury came over me. Madam, exclaimed I, 
what outrage have you sustained ? Let me know it, and 
your injuries are mine. Would you have me hunt out 
Don Ferdinand, and stab him to the heart ? Only tell me 
on whom your justice would fall, and they shall suffer. 
You have only to give the word. Whatever dangers, what- 
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ever certain evils may be attendant on t^he execution of 
vour orders, the unknown, whom you thought to be in 
league with your enemies, will brave them ali in your cause. 

This enraptured devotion supposed the lady, and stopped 
the flowing of her tears. Ah! sir. said she. forgive tJus 
suspicion, and attribute it to the bhndn^ of my 
A nobility of sentiment like this speaks at once to the hear 
of Seraphina; and while it undeceives, makes me the less 
repine at a stranger being a witness of an aftront offered to 
my family. Yes, I own my error, and revolt not. 
as^/ou are. from your proffered aid. But the death Don 
Ferdinand is not what I require. Well. then, madam, 
resumed I, of what nature are the services you would en¬ 
join me? Sir. replied Seraphina. the ^ound of my com¬ 
plaint is this: Don Ferdinand de Leyva is enamoured of my 
sister Tulia. whom he met with by accident at Toledo, 
where we for the most part reside. Three months since, 
he asked her in marriage of the Count de Polan. 
who refused his consent on account of an old subsist 

ing between the families. My sister is not yet fi ^^en she 
must have been indiscreet enough to Jollow the evil counsels 
of my woman, whom Don Ferdinand 

and this daring ruffian, advertised of our being alone at our 
country-house has taken the opportunity of carrying off 
lulia. At least I should like to know what ludmg-place 
he has chosen to deposit her in. that my 
brother, who have been these two months at Madnd, may 
teke their measures accordingly. For heaveji» sake, 
added she give yourself the trouble of examining the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Toledo, an act so heinous cannot ^ape detec¬ 
tion. and my family will owe you a debt of everlasting 

^The?adv was little aware how unseasonable an employ¬ 
ment she was thrusting upon me. My ^ape from Cashle 
could not be too soon effected; and yet how should such a 
reflection ever enter into her head, when it was completely 
superseded in mine by a more powerful suggwUon ? De¬ 
lighted at finding myself imporUnt to the most lovely crca- 
tL in the universe. I caught at the commission with 
eaeemess and promised to acquit myself of it with equal 
zefl and indust^. In fact. I did 

go about fulfilling my engagement. A hasty leave of Sera- 

^ j 4^7 
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l>hina gave me occasion to beg her pardon for the alarm I 
lud caused her. and to assure her that she should speedily 
hear somewhat of my adventure. I went out as I came in. 
but so wrapped up in admiration of the lady, that it was 
palpable I was completely caught. My sense of tlus truth 
was the more confirmed, by the eagerness with which 1 em¬ 
barked in her cause, and by the romantic, gaily-coloured 
bubbles which mv passion blew. It struck my fancy that 
Seraphina, though engrossed by her affliction, had re¬ 
marked the hasty birth of my love, without being displeased 
at the discovery. I even flattered mj’self that if I could 
furnish her with any certain intelligence of her sister, and 
the business should terminate in any degree to her satis¬ 
faction, my part in it would be remembered to my ad¬ 
vantage. 

Don Alphnnso broke the thread of his discourse at this 
passage, and said to our aged host: I beg your pardon, 
father, if the fulness of my passion should lead me to dilate 
too long upon particulars, wearisome and uninteresting 
to a stranger. No, my son. replied the hermit, such par¬ 
ticulars are not wearisome: I am interested to know the 
state and progress of your passion for the young lady you 
are speaking of; my counsels will be influenced by the 
minute detail you are giving me. 

With my fancy heated by these seductive images, re¬ 
sumed the young man. I was two dat^s hunting after Julia’s 
ravislier: but in vain were all the inquiries that could be 
made; by no means I could devise was the least trace of him 
to be discovered. Deeply mortified at the unsuccessful 
issue of my search, I bent my steps back to Seraphina. whom 
I pictured to myself as ovenvhelmed with uneasiness. Yet 
she was in better spirits than might have been expected. 
She informed me that her success had been better than mine; 
for she had learned how her sister was disposed of. She 
had received a letter from Don Ferdinand himself, im¬ 
porting that after being privately married to Julia, he had 
placed her in a convent at Toledo. 1 have sent his letter 
to my father, pursued Seraphina. I hope the affair may 
be adjusted amicably, and that a solemn marriage will soon 
extinguish the feuds which have so long kept our respective 
families at variance. 

When the lady had thus informed me of her sister's fate, 
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she began making an apolog>’ for the trouble she had given 
me. as well as the danger into which she might imprudently 
have thrown me. by engaging my services in pursuit of a 
ravisher, without recollecting what 1 had told her. that an 
affair of honour had been the occasion of my flight. Her 
excuses were couched in such flattering terms, as to convert 
her very oversight into an obligation. As rest was desirable 
for me after my journey, she conducted me into the saloon, 
where we sat down together. She wore an undress gown of 
white taflety with black stripes, and a little hat of the same 
materials with black feathers; which gave me reason to sup¬ 
pose that she might be a widow. But she looked so young, 
that I scarcely knew what to think of it. 

If I was all impatient to get at her history, she was not less 
so to know who I was. She besought me to acquaint her 
with my name, not doubting, as she kindly expressed it, by 
my noble air. and still more by the generous pity which 
had made me enter so warmly into her interests, that I 
belonged to some considerable family. The question was 
not a little perplexing. My colour came and went, my 
agitation was extreme: and I must own that, with less repug¬ 
nance to tlie meanness of a falsehood than to the acknow¬ 
ledgment of a disgraceful truth, I answered that I was the 
son of Baron Steinbach. an officer of the German gu^rd. 
Tell me, likewise, resumed the lady, why you left Madnd. 
Before you answer my question I will insure you all my 
father’s credit, as well as that of my brother Don Gaspard. 
It is the least mark of gratitude I can bestow on a gentle¬ 
man who, for my service, has neglected the preservation 
even of his own life. Without further hesitation. I ac¬ 
quainted her with all the circumstances of my rencounter: 
she laid the whole blame on my deceased antagonist, and 
engaged to interest all her family in my favour. 

When I had satisfied her curiosity, it seemed not un¬ 
reasonable to plead in favour of my own. I inquired 
whether she was maid, wife, or widow. It is three yeare, 
answered she. since my father made me marry Don Diego de 
Lara: and I have been a widow these fifteen months. 
Madam, said I. by what misfortune were your wedded joys 
so soon interrupted? I am going to inform you, sir, re¬ 
sumed the lady, in return for the confidence you have 
reposed in me. 
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Don Diego de Lara was a very elegant and accomplished 
gentleman: but, though his affection for me was extreme, 
and every day was witness to some attempt at giving me 
pleasure, such as the most impassioned and most tender 
iover puts in practice to win the smile of her he loves; though 
he had a thousand estimable qualities, my heart was un¬ 
touched by all his merit. Love is not always the offspring 
either of assiduity or desert. Alas! we are often captivated 
at first sight by we know not whom, nor why, nor how. To 
love, then, was not in my power. More disconcerted than 
gratified by his repeated offices of tenderness, which I 
received with a forced courtesy, but without real pleasure, 
if I accused myself in secret of ingratitude, I still thought 
myself an object as much of pity as of censure. To his un¬ 
happiness and my own, his delicacy more than kept pace 
with his ^affection. Not an action or speech of mine, but he 
unravelled all its hidden motives, and fathomed all my 
thoughts, almost before they arose. The inmost recesses 
of my heart were laid open to his penetration. He com¬ 
plained without ceasing of my indifference; and esteemed 
himself only so much the more unfortunate, in not being able 
to please me. as he was well assured that no rival st(^ in 
his way; for I was scarcely si.vteen years old; and. before 
he paid his addresses to me. he had tampered with my 
women, who had assured him that no one had hitherto at¬ 
tracted my attention. Yes, Seraphina. he would often say, 
I could have been contented that you had preferred some 
other to myself, and that there were no more fatal cause 
of your insensibility. My attentions and your own principles 
would get the better of such a juvenile prepossession; but 1 
despair of triumphing over your coldness, since your heart 
is impenetrable to all the love I have lavished on you. 
Wearied with the repetition of the same strain, I told him 
that instead of disturbing his repose and mine by this excess 
of delicacy, he would do better in trusting to the effects of 
time. In fact, at my age, I could not be expected to enter 
into the refinements of so sentimental a passion; and Don 
Diego should have waited, as I warned him. for a rip>er 
period and more staid reflection. But, finding that a whole 
year had elapsed, and that he was no loi^varder in my favour 
than on the first day, he lost all patience, or rather, his brain 
became distracted. Affecting to have important business 
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at court, he took his leave, and went to serve as a volunteer 
in the Low Countries; where he soon found in the chances 
of war what he went to seek, the terminations of his suffer¬ 
ings and of his life. . , . 

After the lady had finished her recital, her husband s un¬ 
common character became the topic of our discourse. We 
were interrupted by the arrival of a courier, charged wath a 
letter for Seraphina from the Count de Polan. She begged 
my permission to read it; and as she went on, I observed 
her to grow pale, and to become dreadfully agitated. U hen 
she had finished, she raised her eyes upward, heaved a long 
sigh, and her face was in a moment bathed with her tears. 
Her sorrow sat heavily on my feelings. My spints were 
greatly disturbed; and, as if it were a forewarning of the 
blow impending over my head, a death-like shudder crept 
through my frame, and my faculties were all benumbed. 
Madam, said I, in accents half choked with apprehension, 
may I ask of what dire events that letter brings the tidings ’ 
Take it, sir, answered Seraphina most dolefully, while she 
held out the letter to me. Read lor yourself what my father 
has %sTitten. Alas! you are but too deeply concerned m the 

contents. u t * i 

At these svords, which made my blood run cold. I took 

the letter with a trembling hand, and found in it the follow¬ 
ing intelligence; ” Your brother. Don Gaspard. fought 
y<»terday at the Prado. He received a small sword wound, 
of which he died this day: and declared, before he breathed 
his last, that his antagonist was the son of Baron Steinbach, 
an officer of the German guard. As misfortunes never come 
alone, the murderer has eluded my vengeance by flight, 
but wherever he may have concealed himself, no pains shall 
be spared to hunt him out. 1 am going to write to the 
magistrates all round the country, who will not fail to take 
him into custody, if he passes through any one of the towns 
in their jurisdiction, and by the notices I am going to cir¬ 
culate. I hope to cut off his retreat in the country or at the 
sea-ports. The Count de Polan.” 

Conceive into what a ferment this letter threw all my 
thoughts. I remained for some moments motionless and 
without the power of speech. In the midst of my con¬ 
fusion, I too plainly saw the destructive bearing of Don 
Gaspard’s death on the passion I had imbibed. My de- 
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spair was unbounded at the thought. I threw myself at 
Seraphina’s feet, and offering her my naked sword. Madam, 
said I, spare the Count de Polan the necessity of seeking 
furtlier tor a man who might possibly withdraw himself from 
his resentment. Be yourself the avenger of your brother: 
offer up his murderer as the victim of your own hand: now, 
strike the blow. Let this very wea|>on which terminated his 
life, cut short the sad remnant of his adversary’s days. Sir. 
answered Seraphina. a little softened by my behaviour. 
I loved Don Gaspard. so that though you kill^ him in fair 
and manly hostihty, and though he brought his death upon 
himself, you may rest assured that I take up my father’s 
quarrel. Yes, Don Alphonso, I am your decided enemy, and 
will do against you all that the ties of blood and friendship 
require at my hands. But I will not take advantage of your 
evil star: in vain has it delivered you into my grasp: if 
honour arms me against you, the same sentiment forbids 
to pursue a cowartlly revenge. The rights of hospitality 
must l>e inviolable, and I will not repay such service as 
you have rendered me with the treachery of an assassin. 
Fly I make your escape, if you can. from our pursuit and 
from the rigour of the laws, and save your forfeit life from 
the dangers that beset it. 

What, then! ma<lam. returned I, when vengeance is in 
your own hands, do you turn it over to the laws, which may, 
perhaps, be too slow for your impatience ? Nay I rather stab 
a wretch who is not worthy of your forbearance. No, 
madam, maintain not so noble and so generous a proceeding 
with one like me. Do you know who I am ? All Madrid 
takes me for Baron Steinbach’s son—yet am I nothing 
better than a foundling, whom he brought up from charity. 
I know not even who were guilty of my existence. No 
matter, interrupted Seraphina, with precipitation, as if my 
last words had given her new uneasiness, though you were 
the lowest of mankind I would do what honour bids. 
Well, madam, said I. since a brother’s death is insuflBcient 
to excite your thirst after my blood. I will exasperate 
your hatred still further by a new offence, of which I trust 
you will never pardon the boldness. I dote on you: I could 
not behold your charms without being dazzled by them: and, 
in spite of the cloud in which my destiny was envelopied, I 
had cherished the hope of being united to you. I was so 
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infatuated by my passion, or rather by my pride, as to flatter 
myself that heaven, which perhaps conceals from me my 
birth in mercy, might discover it one day, and enable 
me without a blush to acquaint you with my real name. 
After this injurious avowaJ, can you hesitate a moment 
about punishing me ? 

This rash declaration, replied the lady, would doubtless 
prove offensive at any other season; but I forgive it in con¬ 
sideration of the trouble which bewilders you. Besides, 
my own condition so engrosses me, as to render me deaf to 
any strange ideas that may escape you. Once more. Don 
Alphonso, added she. shedding tears, begone far from a 
house which you have cast into mourning: every moment of 
your longer stay adds pungency to my distress. 1 no 
longer ojjpose your will, madam, returned I. preparing to 
take my leave: absence from you must then be my portion: 
but do not suppose that, anxious for the preservation of a 
life which is become hateful to you. I go to seek an asylum 
where I may be sheltered from your search. No, no, I bare 
my breast to your resentment. I shall wait with impa¬ 
tience at Toledo for the fate which you design me; and 
by surrendering at once to my pursuers, shall myself forward 
the completion of my miseries. 

At the conclusion of this speech I withdrew. My horse 
was returned to me, and I went to Toledo, where I abode 
eight days, and really with so little care to conceal myself 
that I know not how or why I have escaped an arrest; for I 
cannot suppose that the Count de Polan, whose whole soul 
is set on cutting off my retreat, should not have been 
aware that I was likely to pass through Toledo. Yesterday 
I left that town, where it should seem as if I was tired of 
my liberty, and without betaking myself to any fixed course 
of travelling, I came to this hermitage, like a man who had 
no reason to be ashamed of shosving himself. Such, father, 
was the cause of my absence and distraction. X beseech 
you to assist me with your counsels. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE OLD HERMIT TURNS OUT AN EXTRAORDINARY GENIUS, 
AND GIL BLAS FINOS HIMSELF AMONG HIS FORMER 
ACQUAINTANCE 

When Don Alphonso had concluded the melancholy 
recital of his misfortunes, the old hermit said to him—My 
son, you have been excessively rash in tarrying so long at 
Toleilo. I consider in a very different light from that you 
affect to place it in. what you have told me of your story; 
and your love for Serapluna seems to me to be sheer mad¬ 
ness. Take my word for it. you will do well to cancel that 
young lady from your retnembrance; she never can be of 
your communion. Retreat like a skilful general, when you 
cannot act with effect on the offensive; and pursue your 
fortune on another field, where success may smile on your 
endeavours. You will l>e terribly out of luck to kill the 
brother of the next young lady who may chance to succeed 
this only pos.sible object of your affection. 

He was going to add many other inducements to resigna¬ 
tion, in such a case as Don Alphonse's, when we saw another 
hermit enter our retreat, with a well-stuffed wallet slung 
across his shoulders. He was on his return, with the 
charitable contributions of all the good folks in the town of 
Cueiiya: and the gathering did credit to the religion of the 
age. He looked younger than his companion, in spite of his 
thick, foxy beard. Welcome home, brother Antony, said 
the elder of the two recluses; what news do you bring us 
from town ? Bad enough, answered the carroty friar, 
putting into his hands a paper, folded in the form of a letter; 
this little inslniment will inform you. The hoary sage 
opened it. and after reading on with an increased atten- 
uon, as the contents seemed to grow more interesting, 
exclaimed: Heaven’s will be done 1 Since the combustion is 
anticipated, we have only to fall in with the humour of our 
fate. Let us change our dialect. Signor Don Alphonso I 
pursued he, addressing his discourse to my young companion: 
you behold in me a man, like yourself, who has been a broad 
mark for the wantonness of fortune to take aim at. Word is 
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sent me from Cuenc^a, a town at the distance of a league 
hence, that some backbiter has been blackening my fair 
fame in the esteem of justice; who is coming with her hue 
and cry to disturb the repose of these rural scenes, and to 
lay her paw upon my person. But an old fox is too cun¬ 
ning to be caught in a trap. This is not the first time that I 
have cut and run before the bloodliounds of the law. But, 
thanks to myself for having my wits about me. I have al¬ 
ways ended the chase in a whole skin, and held myself in 
readiness for another. It is now time to assume another 
form; for, whether you like me best in my old skin or my 
new, I cast my hermit's decrepit slough, to bask in the sun¬ 
shine of youth and vigour. 

To suit the action to the word, he threw off the incum¬ 
brance of his ecclesiastical petticoat, and stood forth to 
view in a doublet of black serge with slaslicd sleeves. Then 
off went his cap, and snap went a string, which supported 
the hoary honours of a beard, and our anchorite was at 
once transformed to a brawny ruffian of eight-and-twenty 
or thirty. Brother Antony, following a good example, dis¬ 
carded the outward show of religion, treated his fiery' beard 
as tlie snowy one had been handled just before, and pulled 
out of an old worm-eaten trunk a sorry rag of a cassock, 
with which he invested his person. But what words can 
express tny surprise, when Signor Don Raphael presented 
himself to my view, like a phoenix from the ashes of the old 
bead-counter! To complete the trick of the pantomime, 
brother Antony was turned into my faithful vassal and 
trusty squire, Ambrose de Lamcla. Here are miracles! 
exclaimed I in a quandary; as far as I can perceive, we are all 
hail fellow well met! You never were more lucky in your 
life. Signor Gil Bias, said Don Raphael, with a brazenfaced 
good humour: you have fallen among old friends when you 
least expected it. It must be owned you have a crow to 
pluck with us; but let the past be buried in oblivion, and 
thank heaven, here we are together again. Ambrose and 1 
will serve under your banner; and let me tell you, you will 
have subalterns of no contemptible prowess. You may 
object to our morals; but they are better in the main than 
many a hypocrite’s pretensions. We never assassinate, 
and rarely maltreat: and that in pure self-defence. The 
only liberty we take with society is to live at free quarters: 
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and though robbery may be considered as containing some 
little spice of injustice, the necessity we labour under of 
committing it restores its equilibnum to the scale. Even 
join your fortune with ours; you will lead a life of hazard, 
but of variety. Our predatory peregrinations have every 
pastoral beauty except innocence, and the want of that is 
more than counterpoised by subtlety and strategem. Not 
but. with all our forecast, a certain mechanical concatenation 
of second causes sometimes frustrates our best-concerted 
projects, and drags our philosophy through the mire. But 
a ducking now and then only makes us swim the better. 
The seasons must all be taken in their turns; the blanks as 
well as the prizes must be drawn in the cheating lottery 

olUte. j j L 

Courteous stranger, pursued the pretended hermit, 

speaking to Don Alphonso, we extend the proposal ot 
partnership to you. and it may be a question whether 
you will better yourself by rejecting it, in the lamentable 
condition of your affairs; for. to say nothing of the chance- 
medley for which you are at hide and seek, your fortune is 
jirobably a little out at elbows. Most lamentably so. said 
Don Al|)honso; and hence, since the truth must out, are 
my forebodings more dark than even my present evils. That 
is the very thing! replied Don Raphael. You were sent 
by our better genius to join the party. You will find no 
such good berth in the honest part of the world. Your wants 
will all be supplied, and you may laugh at the vigilant of 
your pursuers. There is not a comer in all Spain which we 
have not ferreted out; those who are always on the scamper 
see a great deal of the country. We are perfect con¬ 
noisseurs in landscape, and aflect Salvator Rosa’s nigged 
scenery. There we graze in peace and freedom, secure from 
the brutality of jusUce. Don Alphonso expressed lum- 
self very much obliged to them for their kind invitation, 
and finding neither money in his purse, nor contrivance to 
procure it in his pericranium, made up his mind at once not 
to stand upon punctilio with morality. I too led into 
a looser course than agreed with my rigid principles, by a 
growing friendship for this young man, whom I could not 
find in my heart to abandon in so perilous an enterprise. 

We all four agreed to set off in a body, and never to part 
company. The question was put whether we should sound 
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a retreat on the instant, or first give a peremptory summons 
to a flagon of excellent wne. which brother Antony had 
invested by regular approaches at Cuemja the day before; 
but Raphael, a more experienced general than any of us, 
represented that the first thing to be done was to render our 
own camp impregnable, for which purpose he proposed that 
we should march all night, to gain a very thick wood between 
Villardesa and Almodabar, where we should halt, as in a 
friendly country, and recruit after the fatigues of the cam¬ 
paign. These general orders were approved of in council. 
Our lay hermits then went about packing up their baggage 
and provisions, which were swung in two bundles across the 
back of Don Alphonso’s horse. We were not long in our 
preparations, after which we sheered off from the hermit¬ 
age, leaving a rich booty to legal rapine in the saintly para¬ 
phernalia of the two hermits; including a white beard and 
a red one. two rickety bedsteads, a table without a leg, a 
chest without a bottom, two chairs without any seats, 
and an unmutilated image of St Pacomo. 

Our march was continued the whole night, and we began 
to chafe and feel other inconveniences, when at daybreak 
we hailed the wood where our toils were to end. Sailors 
after a long voyage work the ship with double alacrity at 
sight of their native land. So it was with us, we pushed for¬ 
ward and got to our journey’s end by sunrise. Dashing 
into the thickest of the wood, we pitched upon a retired 
and pleasant spot, where the turf was circled in by tall and 
branching oaks, whose gigantic limbs, interwoven over our 
heads formed a natural vault, not to be penetrated even 
by noon-day heat. We took the bridle off the horse to let 
him feed after he was unloaded. Then down we sat. pulling 
out of brother Antony's wallet some large pieces of bread 
and good substantial slices of roast meat, at which we began 
pegging with all possible pertinacity. Nevertheless, let 
our appetites be as obstinate as they might, we every now 
and then suspended the fray to spar a little with the flagon, 
which returned our blows till it made us reel again. 

About the end of the conflict. Don Raphael said to Don 
Alphonso—My brave comrade, after the confidence you 
have reposed in me. it is but fair that in my turn I should 
recount the history of my life to you with the same sin¬ 
cerity. You will do me a great favour, answered the 
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young man, and an equal one to me, chimed in I. My 
curiosity is all alive to know your adventures, for doubt¬ 
less they must afford much matter of useful speculation. 
You may rest assured of that, replied Don Raphael; and 1 
mean to leave behind me a history of my own times. The 
composition shall be the amusement of my old age, for I 
am as yet in the prime of life, and mean to furnish in pro- 
prid persond many new hints for my commonplace-book. 
But we are all weary, let us recruit with some hours of 
sleep. \N’hile we three lie down, Ambrose shall keep 
watch for fear of a surprise, and shall then take a nap in 
his turn. For though, to all appearance, we are here in 
perfect safety, it is always good to keep a sentry at the out¬ 
posts. After this precaution he stretched himself along 
upon the grass. Don Alphonso did the same. I followed 
their example, and Lamela perfonned the office of a scout. 

Don Alphonso. so far from getting any rest, was inces¬ 
santly brooding over his misfortunes, and I could not get 
a wink of sleep. As for Don Raphael, he snored most 
sonorously. But he awoke in little more than an hour, when, 
finding us in a listening mood, he said to Lamela—My 
friend Ambrose, you may now yield to the gentle influence 
of Morpheus. No. no, answered Lamela. my sleepy fit is 
over; and though I know all the passages of your life by 
rote, they are so instructive to the practitioners of our art 
and mystery, that I do not care how often I hear the tale 
over again. Without further preface, Don Raphael began 
the narratire of his adventures in these terms. 


BOOK THE FIFTH 
CHAPTER I 

HISTORY OF DON RAPHAEL 

I MADE my entrance on the stage of life at Madrid, where 
my mother was an actress, famous for dramatic, and infa¬ 
mous for her intriguing talents. Her name was Lucinda. 
As for my father, every man must have one; but my arith¬ 
metic is too scanty to determine the number of mine. It 
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might indeed be a matter of historj’, that such or such a 
man of fashion was dangling after my mollier at the epoch 
of my arrival in this system: but then, that mere fact 
would by no means warrant a deduction that any indi¬ 
vidual gailant of the mother must therefore be the father of 
the child. A lady, so eminent as she was in so notorious and 
wholesale a profession, must have many strings to her bow; 
where her blandishments are most publicly la\'ished, her 
favours are most sparingly bestowed: there is a show 
article or two for public exhibition, but her everyday wares 
are cheap, and hackneyed to the meanest purchaser. 

There is nothing hke taking scandal by the beard, and 
treating the opinion of the world with heroic indifference. 
Lucinda, instead of cooping me up in a garret at home, 
made no scruple about owning her little bastard, but took 
me in her hand to the theatre \vith a modest assurance, 
regardless how the tongue of rumour might babble at her 
expense, or how the laugh of malice might peal at my 
unlucky appearance. In short, I was her pet, and came 
in for the caresses of all the men who frequented the house. 
One would have sworn that nature pleaded in my favour, 
and inspired each of them with a father’s pride in the brat 
they had clubbed for. The twelve first years of my life 
were suffered to waste away in all kinds of frivolous amuse¬ 
ments. Scarcely did they teach me to read and write. 
Still less was it thought of any consequence to initiate me 
in the principles of my religion. To dance, to sing, to 
play on the guitar, was the sum total of my early attain¬ 
ments. With these gifts and graces for my only acqui¬ 
sitions, the Marquis of Leganer asked for me to be about 
his only son, who was nearly of my own age. Lucinda gave 
her consent without reluctance, and it was then that I 
began to mind a little what I was about. Young Leganez 
could not reproach me wth my ignorance, his little lord- 
ship was not cast in a scientific mould, for he scarcely 
knew a letter of his alphabet, though he had been under 
private tuition for fifteen months. None of his masters 
could make anything of him, patience was never formed to 
engage in so unequal a match. To be sure, they were 
expressly forbid to exercise any severity on his noble car¬ 
case, their orders were to teach, not to torture him; and 
this tender precaution, acting on a subject of insufferably 
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untoward dispositions, was the means of throwing to the 
dogs all the mental physic they poured in; he would none 
of it. 

But the verb-grinder engendered in his noddle a most 
ingenious deWce. by which to keep this troublesome young 
lordling in awe. without trenching on his foolish father's 
injunctions. This scheme was no other than to dog me 
whenever that scape-grace Leganez had incurred the 
penalty of the rod. and this vicarious execution was indicted 
with the utmost rigour. My consent to the transfer had 
never been asked, and tliere was nothing in the act itself 
to recommend it; so that my only chance was to run away, 
and appeal to my mother against so arbitrary a discipline. 
However her maternal feelings might inwardly revolt, no 
trace of woman's weakness could be detected in her manner 
of receiving my complaint. The Leganez connection was 
too important to be lost for a few whippings; and away 
went she. dragging her culprit into the presence of his tor¬ 
mentor, who by this act of hers became master of broom 
field. Experience had convinced him that the success of 
his invention corresponded with its felicity. He there¬ 
fore went on improving the mind and manners of the little 
grandee at the expense of my skin. Remorse for his 
delinquencies was to be excited only by sympathy; so that 
whenever it became necessary to make a bloody example, 
my seat of vengeance was firked most unmercifully. The 
running account between young Leganez and me was all 
on one side, and scarcely a day passed but he sinned on 
tick and suffered by attorney. By the nearest calculation of 
whole numbers, there went somewhere about a hundred 
cuts to teach him each single letter of the alphabet; so that 
if you multiply 100 by 24 for stupidity, and add an o to 
the amount for moral offences, you will have the sum total 
of the belabouring that his education cost me. 

This thick and threefold companionship with birch was 
not the only rub; my path through this family was more 
beset with thorns than sweetened by flowers. As my birth 
and connections were no secret, the whole of the establish¬ 
ment. to the very refuse of the household, the stable-boys 
and scullions, twitted me with my shameful origin. This 
stuck so terribly in my throat that I made my escape once 
more, but not without borrowing my tutor’s ready money. 
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amounting to upwards of a hundred and fifty ducats, for 
an indefinite period, and without interest. Thus was the 
account settled between us, since he had made a property 
of my hide for a scarecrow, it was but fair that I should 
have a finger in the earnings of his arm. For a first 
attempt at thieving both the plan and execution were hope¬ 
ful. A hue and cr\’ was raised for two days, it was hot while 
it lasted, but I lay snug, and they missed me. Madrid was 
no longer a fit hiding-place, so 1 took to cover in Toledo, 
and the hounds were thrown out. 

I was just then entering into my fifteenth year. What 
a happy fellow, at such an early age, to shape my own con¬ 
duct and be in a condition of forming a set of morals for 
myself! I soon scraped acquaintance with some pleasant 
youths, who rescued me from the dominion of prejudice, 
and shared liberally with me in the sin of spending what 
was not my own. By degrees I rose in society and leagued 
myself with a set of professional sharpers, who found me 
so fine a subject to work upon, that a short time, with 
plenty of practice, put me in possession of all the most 
desperate jobs. At the expiration of five years, an itch 
for travelling laid hold of me. I therefore took leave of my 
comrades and got as far as Alcantara, wishing to com¬ 
mence my peregrinations with the province of Estremadura. 
In this my first excursion, an opportunity of keeping in my 
hand occurred; and I was too diligent a practitioner to let 
it escape. As 1 was on foot, and loaded moreover with a 
pretty heavy knapsack, I halted from time to time to 
avail myself of the shade, and recruit a little under the 
trees which lined the highway. At one of these baits 1 
picked up two young gentlemen, who were chatting at 
their ease upon the grass, and inhaling the freshness of the 
breeze. My mode of accosting them was suited to the 
occasion; nor did its familiarity seem to be taken in ill 
part. The eldest could not be more than fifteen—a couple 
of as practicable greenhorns as ever fell into the hands of 
a man of genius. Courteous stranger, said the youngest, 
we are the sons of two rich citizens at Placentia. Longing 
extremely to see the kingdom of Portugal, we have each 
of us begged a hundred pistoles from our friends, and are 
setting out to satisfy our curiosity. Travelling on foot as 
we do, we sh^ be able to get a good way with that supply. 
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shall we not? What do you think of it? If I had as 
much, answered I, they might take me who could catch me. 

I would scour over the four known quarters of the globe, 
and then set out on new discoveries. lure and fury! Two 
hundred pistoles! Why it is an entail for a dukedom! 
You ought to lay by out of the interest. If it is agreeable 
to you. gentlemen. I will club with you as far as Almeria. 
whither I am going to take possession of an estate left me 
by an uncle w'ho was settled there for twenty years or up¬ 
wards. 

My young cockneys testified at once the pleasure they 
should derive from my company. Whereupon, when we 
were all three a little refreshed, we tnidg^ on towards 
Alcantara, where we arrived early in the afternoon. No inn 
but the best was fit to hold such guests. We asked for a 
room, and were shown into one where there was a press with 
a good strong lock upon it. Supper was ordered without 
delay; but as some time was required to get it ready, I pro¬ 
posed to my travelling companions a gentle saunter about 
the town. The party seemed perfectly agreeable. We 
locked up our knapsacks in the press, the key of which one 
of the citizens put in his pocket, and out sallied we from the 
inn. The churches were the best lions we met with in our 
way; and while we were gaping about the principal, I pre¬ 
tended to has-e recollected on a sudden some very urgent 
business. Gentlemen, said I to my companions, it has just 
come across me that a good man of Toledo gave me a 
commission to say two words on lus behalf to a merchant 
who lives hard by this church. Have the goodness to wait 
for me here, I will be back in a moment. With this excuse, 
I went off like a shot, in the direction of our inn. The press 
was my point of attack—I forced the lock, ransacked the 
baggage of my young citizens, and laid a sacrilegious hand 
on their pistoles. Poor youths! How they were to pay 
their reckoning, it was not lor me to presume even to guess, 
for most assuredly I stripped them of all the natural means. 
After this feat. I decamped as expeditiously as my legs 
could carry me from the town, and took the direction of 
Merida, without caring a curse what became of the young 
brood I had plucked. 

Such a windfall as this placed me in a condition of tra¬ 
velling merrily. Though in the very blush of youth, a cer- 
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tain forecast was not wanting to carr^' me discreetly 
through the world, and keep my head above water. It 
must be admitted without question, that I was a youth of 
forward parts for my age, and unfettered by the preju¬ 
dices of innocence. I determined to buy a mule, and 
cheapened one at the first market town. My knapsack 
was metamorphosed into a portmanteau, and by degrees 
I began to put on the man of consequence. On the third 
day a man came across me singing vespers with lungs like 
a pair of bellows on the highway. By his air, he seemed 
to be a musician of the church establishment, and I accosted 
him accordingly. Well done, my holy howler of the halle¬ 
lujahs! You sing your penitential ditties at a good jovial 
pitch. To all appearance you sol-fa with your whole heart 
and soul. Good sir, replied he, I belong, with your good 
leave, to the musical department of the Catholic church: 
and it is my common practice to keep my devotion and my 
wind in play by the rehearsal of an anthem or two as I 
travel along the road. 

With this disposition to be sociable, we soon got into 
conversation. It was clear to me that I had fallen in 
with a character not to be despised in point of slirewdness, 
nor indisposed to society and merriment. He was four 
or five-and-twenty. My companion being on foot, I slack¬ 
ened my pace, for the pleasure of chatting with him. 
Among other things, we talked about Toledo. I am per¬ 
fectly well acquainted with that city, said the brazen- 
lunged torturer of anthems. It was my residence for a 
considerable time, and my connections there are not alto¬ 
gether contemptible. And in what part of the town, inter¬ 
rupted I, did you reside ? In the New Street, was his 
answer. I was hand in glove with Don Vincent de Buena 
Garra, Don Matthias de Cordello, and two or tlu-ee other 
gentlemen of very considerable fashion. We lived together; 
took our meals at the same mess, and, in short, were 
scarcely ever asunder. It was a charming society! This 
avowal was no small surprise to me, for it is to be under¬ 
stood, that the gentlemen whose names he cited with so 
pompous an air were the very sharpers with whom I had 
been affiliated at Toledo. Why, thou degenerate vicar 
choral! exclaimed 1, these fine blades of whom thou hast 
been boasting are among the number of my acquaintance 
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nlso. for I too have lived with them in the New Street; we 
were hand in glove, took our meals at the same mess, and, 
m short, were scarcely ever asunder. You are a wag! 
replied he. with a knowing wink, that is to say, you got 
into the gang three years ago, when 1 left it. My motive 
for quitting such a worshi[)ful fraternity, resumed I. was 
an itch for travelling, I mean to make the tour of Spain. 
A little more knowledge of the world will make me quite 
another thing. Doubtless, said he. there is no jxissible 
way but travelling to rub off the rust, or bring wit, talent, 
and address to perfection. It is for the self-same reason that 
I too turned my back upon Toledo, though the time glided 
away there very agreeably. But thanks to a kind provi¬ 
dence, which has yoked we with a labourer in my own vine¬ 
yard, when I least expected it. Let us join our forces, 
let us travel the same road, let us make a joint-stock out of 
our neighbours’ purses, let us rob. let us cheat, let us avail 
ourselves of every opportunity that may offer of exempli¬ 
fying our theory, and improving our practice, in the noble 
art on which our skill is employed. 

The proposal was made in so candid a spirit, so like a 
citizen of the world, untainted with the selfishness of your 
honest men, that I closed in with it at once. My confi¬ 
dence was surrendered at the first summons to the frankness 
with which he volunteered his own. We spoke our free 
hearts each to the other. I dilated all my pilgrimage, and 
he spake of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents 
through which he had passed even from his boyish days to 
this very moment of liis ripe and rampant roguery. It 
appiearcd that he was on his way from Portalegre, whence 
he had been obliged to decamp with the utmost expedition 
on account of a little swindling transaction in which his 
luck happened not to keep pace with his ingenuity. The 
habit he wore was sacrilegiously adopted as a cloak to his 
person and real character, since he thought it safest to 
be near the church, however far from God. Thus did we 
two share all our counsel, and pledge our brother’s vows, 
till we grew together like a double cherry, and determined, 
with two seeming bodies but one heart, to incorporate our 
voices and minds in some master-stroke at Merida. If it 
took, well and good; if not. we bad only to cut and run. 
From this moment, community of goods, that pure and 
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simple feature of patriarchal life, was enacted as a law 
between us. MoraJez. it is true, for that was my fellow- 
traveller’s name, did not find himself in the most splendid 
condition possible. His funds were limited to five or six 
ducats, with a few little articles in a bag. I therefore was 
the monied man of the firm; but then there was brass in 
his forehead for an inexhaustible coinage, and the seeming 
of a saint when he played the devil most. So on we jour¬ 
neyed on the ride-and-tie principle, and arrived in humble 
cavalcade at Merida. 

We put up at an inn near the skirts of the town, where 
my comrade changed his dress. UTien he had rigged 
himself in layman’s attire, we took a turn up and down, 
to reconnoitre the ground, and see if we could pick out 
some opportunity of labouring in our vocation. Had it 
been our good fortune to have hved before Homer, that old 
apologist for sharping by wholesale would have dienified 
our excursion with a simile. 

Not half so keen, fierce vultures of the chase 

Stoop from the mountains on the feathered race, etc. 

To descend into plain prose, we were ruminating on the 
chapter of accidents, and hammering out some theme for 
the employment of our industry, when we espied a grey¬ 
headed old gentleman in the street, sword in hand, defend¬ 
ing himself against three men who were thrusting at him 
with all their might and main. The unfairness of the 
match was what stuck in my throat; so that fl)nng, with 
the spirit of a prize-fighter, to see fair play, I made com¬ 
mon cause with the old man. Moralez followed up my 
blows. We proved ourselves a match for the three assail¬ 
ants, and put them completely to the rout. 

Our rescued friend was profuse in his acknowledgments. 
We are in rapture, said I. at our good luck in being here so 
seasonably for your assistance: but let us at least know 
to whom we have been so fortunate as to be serviceable; 
and what inducement those three men could possibly have 
for their murderous attempt. Gentlemen, replied he, my 
obligations are too great to hesitate about satisfying your 
curiosity; my name is Jerome de Moyadas, a gentleman of 
this town, living on my means. One of these cut-throat 
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rascals, from whom you have rescued me. professes to be 
in love with my daughter. He asked her of me in marriage 
within these few days; and for want of gaining my consent 
in a quiet way. has just attempted to force himself into iny 
daughter's good graces, by sending me into the other world. 
And may we take the liberty, rejoined I. of inquiring fur¬ 
ther, why you were so obdurate to the projwsals of this en¬ 
amoured swain ? 1 will explain the whole to you at once, 

said he. I had a brother, a merchant in this town; his 
name was Austin. Two months ago he happened to be at 
Calatrava. and took up his abode with his correspondent, 
Juan \ elez de la Membnlla. They got to be as loving as 
turtles: and mv brother, to clench the connection, engaged 
my daughter Florence to his good friend’s son, not doubt¬ 
ing but he had influence enough with me to redeem his 
pledge when he returned to Merida. Accordingly, he no 
sooner ojicned himself on the subject than I consented out 
of pure fraternal affection. He sent Florence’s picture to 
Calatrava: but, alas I he (hd not live to put the finishing 
hand to his own work. We laid him w’ith his forefathers 
three weeks ago! On his death-bed, he besought me not 
to dispose of my girl but in favour of his correspondent's 
son. I satisfied lus mind on that point; and this is the 
reason why I have refused Florence to the suitor by whom 
I was assaulted. Uiough tlie match would have been a very 
desirable one. But my word is my idol; and we are in 
daily expectation of Juan Velez de la Mcmbrilla’s heir, who 
is to be my son-in-law. though I know no more of him. 
nor of his father neither, than if they wore just imported 
from an undiscovered island. But 1 beg pardon; tliis is an 
old man's garrulity. Yet you yourselves led me into the 
scrape. 

This tale did I swallow with a greedy ear; and pouncing 
at once upon a part to play, which my fruitful imagination 
suggested, I put on an air of inordinate surprise, and ven¬ 
tured at ail hazards to lift my eyes upward to a purer region. 
Then turning to my father-in-law, with an expression of 
feeling which nothing but hypocrisy could personate: Ah! 
Signor dc Moyadas, is it possible that, on my arrival at 
Merida, I should enjoy the heartfelt triumph of rescuing 
from foul assassination the honoured parent of my peerleM 
love ? This exclamation produced all the astonishment it 
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was levelled to excite in the old citizen. Even Morales 
himself stared like an honest man, and shewed by his face 
that there was a degree of impudence to which his concep¬ 
tions had not hitherto risen. What! do not my ears 
deceive me ? exclaimed the old gentleman. And are you 
really the son of my brother's corresfwndent ? Really and 
truly, Signor Jerome de Moyadas, rejoined I with impreg¬ 
nable effrontery, and a hug round his neck that had nearly 
sent him after his brother. Behold the selected mortal of 
his species, to whose arms the adorable Florence is devoted 1 
But these nuptial anticipations, transporting as they are, 
must yield to the anguish of my soul for the demise of their 
founder. Poor Austin I He is gone, and we must all 
follow! I should be ingratitude f>ersonified, if my heart 
was not lacerated and rent by the death of a man to whom 
I owe all my hopes of bliss. At the term of this period, I 
squeezed good Jerome's wezand once more, and drew the 
back of my hand across my eyes, to wipe away the tears 
it had not been convenient to shed. Morales, who by this 
time had conned over the pretty pickings to be made out 
of this juggle, was not wanting to play his underpart. He 
passed himself off for my servant, and improved upon his 
master in lamentation for the untimely death of Signor 
Austin. My honoured master Jerome, exclaimed he, what 
a loss have you sustained, since your brother is no more! 
He was such an honest man. Honest men are not to be 
met with every day. A superfine sample of commerce! 
A dealer in friendship without a per centage! A dealer in 
merchandise without an underhand advantage! A dealer 
who dealt as dealers very seldom do deal I 

We had our hands to play against a man who was a 
novice at the game. Simple and cullible, so far from 
smelling out the rat, he took his stink for a nosegay. And 
why, said he, did you not come straight to my house ? It 
was not friendly to put up at an inn. On the footing we are 
likely to be upon, there should be none of those punctilios. 
Sir, said Moralez, helping me out of the scrape, my master 
is a little too much given to stand upon ceremony. Though 
to be sure, in the present instance, he is in some degree ex¬ 
cusable for declining to appear before in this uncouth trim. 
We have been robbed upon the road, and have lost all our 
travelling equipage. My lad, interrupted I, has let the 
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.It out of the bag, Signor de Moyadas. This unlucky acci- 
lent has prevented me from paying my respects sooner. 
True love is diffident; nor could I venture in this garb into 
the presence of a mistress who was unacquainted with my 
person. I was therefore waiting the return of a servant 
whom I have sent to Calatrava. Such a trifle, rejoined the 
old man, must not deprive us of your company; and I insist 
upon it, that you make my house your home from this very 
moment. 

With such sort of importunity, he forced me into his 
family: but as we were on our way. the pretended robbery 
was a natural topic of conversation; and I should have 
made light of my baggage, though the loss was very con¬ 
siderable, had not Florence's picture unluckily formed a 
part of the booty! The old codger chuckled at that, and 
observed, that such a loss was easily repaired: the original 
was worth five hundred per cent, more than the copy. To 
make me amends, as soon as we got home, he cdled his 
daugliter. a girl of not more than sixteen, with a person 
to have reclaimed a libertine, if beauty ever possessed that 
power except in romance. You behold, said he. the bale of 
goods my late brother has consigned to you. Oh I my good 
sir, exclaimed I in an impassioned tone, words are not 
wanting to assure me that this must be the lovely Florence: 
those bewitching features are engraven on my memory, their 
impression is indelible on my heart. If the portrait 1 have 
lost, the mere outline of these embodied charms, could 
kindle passion by its cold and lifeless likeness, judge what 
must be my agitation, my transport at this moment. Such 
language is too flattering to be sincere, said Florence; nor 
am I so weak and vain as to be persuaded that my merits 
warrant it. That is right! interchange your fine speeclies, 
my children! This was a good-natured encouragement 
from tlic father, who at once left me alone with his daugh¬ 
ter. and taking Moralez aside, said to him: My friend, those 
who made so free with your baggage, doubtless did not 
stand upon any ceremony with your money. Very true, 
sir, answered my colleague; an overpowering band of 
robbers poured down upon tis near Castil-Blazo, and left 
us not a rag but what we carry on our backs: but we are in 
momentary expectation of receiving bills of exchange, and 
(hen we shall appear once more like ourselves. 
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While you are waiting for your bills of exchange, replied 
the old man, taking a purse out of his pocket, here are a 
hundred pistoles with which you may do as you please. 
Oh. sir! rejoined Moralez. as if he were shocked, my master 
will never take them. You do not know him. Heaven 
and earth! he is a man of the nicest scruples in money 
matters. Not one of your shabby fellows, always sponging 
upon his friends, and ready to take up money wherever he 
can get it 1 Running in debt is ratsbane to him. If he is to 
beg his bread or go into an hospital, why there is an end of 
it! but as for borrowing, he will never be reduced to that. 
So much the better I said the good burgess; I value him 
the more for his independence. Running in debt is a mean 
thing; it ought to be ratsbane to him and everybody else. 
Your people of quality, to be sure, may plead prescription 
in their favour; there is a sort of privileged swindling, not 
incompatible with high honour, in high life. If trades¬ 
men were to be paid, they would be too nearly on a eve) 
with their employers. But as your master has such ujiright 
principles, heaven forbid they should be violated in this 
house! Since any offer of pecuniary assistance would 
hurt his feelings, we must say no more about it. As the 
point seemed to be settled, the purse was for steering its 
course back again into the pocket; but my provident part¬ 
ner laid hold of Signor de Moyadas by the arm, and delayed 
the convoy. Stay, sir. said he, whatever aversion my 
master may have to borrowing on a general principle, and 
considered as borrowing, yet there is a light in which, with 
good management, he may be brought to look kindly on 
your hundred pistoles. In fact, it is only in a mercantile 
point of view, as an affair of debtor and creditor between 
strangers, that he holds this formal doctrine; but he is free 
and easy enough where he is on a family footing. Why. 
there is his own father! It is only ask and have; and he 
does ask and have accordingly. Now you are going to be 
a second father to him. and are fairly entitled to be put on 
the same confidential footing. He is a young man of nice 
discrimination, and will doubtless think you entitled to the 
compliment. 

By thus shifting his ground, Moralez got possession of 
the old gentleman’s purse. As for the girl and myself, we 
were engaged in a little agreeable flirting; but were soon 
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joined by our honoured parent, who interrupted our t6te- 
i-tcte. Me told Florence how much he was obliged to me, 
and expressed his gratitude to myself, in terms which left 
no doutit of our being a very happy family. I made the 
most of so favourable a disposition, by telling the good 
man, that if he would bestow on me an acknowledgment 
the nearest to my heart, he must hasten my marriage with 
his daughter. M\’ <Mgerness was not taken amiss. He 
assured me, that m three days at latest I should be a happy 
bndegrooin, and that instead of six thousand ducats, the 
fortune he had promised to give my wife, he would make it 
up ten, as a substantial proof how deeply he felt himself 
indebtctl to me for the service I had rendered him. 

Here we were, therefore, quite at home with our good 
friend Jerome de Moyadas, sumptuously entertained, and 
catching every now and then a vista vision of ten thousand 
ducats, with which we proposed to march off abruptly from 
Merida. Our transports, however, were not without their 
alloy. It was by no means improbable that within three 
days the bon;i fide son of Juan Velez de la Membrilla might 
come and interrupt our sport. This fear had for its foun¬ 
dation more than the weakness of our nerves. On the 
very next morning, a sort of clodpole, with a portmanteau 
across his shoulders, knocked at the door of Florence’s 
father. I was not at home at the time, but my colleague 
had to bear the brunt of it. Sir, said the rustic to our 
sagacious friend. I belong to the young gentleman at Cala- 
trava who is to be your son-in-law—to Signor de la Mem¬ 
brilla. We have both just come off our journey: he ivill 
be here in an instant, and sent me fonvarcl to prepare you 
for his arrival. Hardly had these unaccountable tidings 
been announced, when the master appeared in person; 
which stretched the old fellow’s blinkers into a stare, and 
put Moralez a little to the blush. 

Young Pedro was what we call a tall fellow of his inches. 
He began at once paying his compliments to the master of 
the house; but the good man did not give him time to finish 
his speech; and turning towards my partner in iniquity, 
asked what was the meaning of all this. Hereupon Moralez, 
whose power of face was not to be exceeded by any human 
impudence, boldly asserted our identity, and said to the 
old gentleman—Sir, these two men here before you belong 
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to the gang which pillaged us on the highway. I have a 
Ijcrlect recollection of their features; and in parti'-ular 
could swear to him who has the effrontery to call himself 
the son of Signor Juan \‘clez de la Mcinbrilla. llie old 
citizen gulped down the lies of Moralez like nectar, and told 
the intruders, on the supposition of their being the impos¬ 
tors—Gentlemen, you are come the day after the fair; 
the trick was a very good one. but it will not pass: the 
enemy has taken the ground before you. Pedro de la 
Membrilla has been under this roof since yesterday. Mave 
all your wits about you. answered the young man from 
Calatrava; you are nursing a viper in your bosom. Be 
assured that Juan \'elez de la Membrilla has neither chick 
nor child but myself. And what relation is the h.ingman 
to you? replied the old dupe: you are better known than 
liked in this house. Can you look this young man in the 
lace ? or can you deny that you robbed liis master ? Ill 
were anywhere but under your roof, rejoined Pedro in a 
rage. I would punish the insolence of tiiis scoundrel who 
fancies to pass me off for a highwayman. He is indebted 
for his safety to your presence, which puts a curb upon my 
choler. Good sir, pursued he. you are grossly imposed on. 
I am the favoured youth to whom your brother Austin has 
promised your daughter. Is it your pleasure for me to 
produce the whole correspondence with my father on the 
subject of the im|>ending match ? Will you be satisfied 
with Florence’s picture sent me by him as a present a little 
while before his death ? 

No. put in the old burgess crustily; the picture will work 
just as strongly on my conviction as the letters. I am 
perfectly aware by what chance they ah fell into your 
hands; and if you will take a stupid fellow’s advice, Merida 
will soon be rid of such rubbish. A quick march may save 
you a trouncing. This is beyond all bearing, screamed out 
the young roystcr with an overwhelming vehemence. My 
name shah never be stolen from me, and assumed by a com¬ 
mon cheat with impunity; neither shah my person be con¬ 
founded with that of a freebooter. There are those in tliis 
town who can identify me: they are forthcoming, and 
shah expose the fahacy by which you are prejudiced 
against me. With tliis assurance he withdrew, attended 
by his servant, and Moralez kept possession of Uie field. 

I L <1? 
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The adventure had even the effect of determining Jerome 
de Moyadas to fix the wedding for the very time being. 
Accordingly he went his way. for the purpose of giving the 
necessary orders for the celebration. 

Though my colleague in knavery was well enough pleased 
to see Florence's father in a humour so pat for our 
pur[>< scs, he was not without certain scruples of con- 
science about our safety. It w.is to be feared, lest the prob¬ 
able proceedings of Pedro might be followed up by awk¬ 
ward consequences; so that he waited impatiently for my 
arrival, to make me acquainted with what had occurred. 

1 found him over head and ears in a brown study. What is 
the matter, my friend ? said I, seemingly there is something 
upon your mind. Indeed there is; and something that wiU 
be minded, answered he. At the same time he let me into 
the affair. Now you may judge, added he after a pause, 
whether we have not some food for reflection. It is your 
ill star, rash contriver, which has thrown us into this p>er- 
plexily The idea, it must be confessed, was full of fire 
and ingenuity: had it answered in the application, your 
renown would have been emblazoned in the chronicles of our 
fraternity; but according to present appearances, the run 
of luck is against us. and my counsels incline to a prudent 
avoidance of all explanations, by quietly sneaking off with 
the market-penny we have made of the silly old fellow's 
credulity. 

Master Moralcz, replied I to this desponding speech, you 
give way to difficulties with more haste than good speed. 
Such pusillanimity does but little honour to Don Matthias 
de Cordel. and the other gallant blades with whom you 
were affiliated at Toledo. After serving a campaign 
under such experienced generals, it is not soldierly to 
shrink from the perils of the field. For my part. I am re¬ 
solved to fight the battles of these heroes over again, or, 
in more vulgar phrase, to prove myself a chip from the 
old blocks. The precipice which makes your head turn 
giddy only stiffens my sinews to surmount the tolls of the 
way, and push forward to the end of our career. If you 
arrive at your journey's end in a whole skin, said my com¬ 
panion, I will myself be your biographer, and set your fame 
far above all the parallels of Plutarch. 

Just as Mor^ez was finishing this learned allusion, 
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Jerome de Moyadas came in. You shall be my son-in-law 
tliis very evening, said he. Your servant must have given 
you an account of what has just passed. What say you 
to the impudence of the scoundrel who wanted to make me 
believe that he was the son of my brother's correspondent ^ 
Honoured sir, answered I. with a melancholy air, and in a 
tone of voice the most insinuating that ever cajoled the 
easy faith of a dotard, I feel within me that it is not in my 
nature to carry on an imposition without betraying it in 
my countenance. It now becomes necessary' to make you 
a sincere confession. I am not the son of Juan Velez de la 
Membrilla. What is it you tell me ? interrupted the old 
man, out of breath with surprise, and out of his wits with 
apprehension. So then! yo\i are not the young man to 
whom my brother .... For pity's sake. sir. interrupted I 
in my turn, condescend to give me a hearing patiently to 
the end of my story. For these eight days have I doted to 
distraction on your daughter; and this dotage, this dis¬ 
traction. has riveted me to Merida. Yesterday, after 
having rescued you from your danger, I was making up 
my mind to ask her of you in marriage; but you gave a 
check to my passion and put a tie upon my tongue, by 
the intelligence that she was destined for another. You 
told me that your brother, on his death-bed. enjoined you 
to give her to Pedro de la Membrilla; that your word was 
pledged, and that you were the sworn vassal and bondman 
of your veracity. These circumstances, it must be owmed, 
were overwhelming in the extreme; and my romantic pas¬ 
sion. at the last gasp of its despair, gained breath by the 
stratagem wth which the god of love inspired me. I must 
at the same time declare that a trick is at the best but a 
mean thing, and, however sanctified by the motive, my 
conscience recoiled at the delusion. Yet I could not but 
think that my pardon would be granted on the discovery, 
when it should come out that I was an Italian prince 
travelling through this country as a private gentleman. 
My father reigns supreme over a nest of inaccessible valleys, 
lying between Switzerland, the Milanese, and Savoy. It 
could not but occur to me that you would be agreeably 
surprised when I should unfold to you my birth, and having 
married Florence under my fictitious character, should 
announce to her the rank she had attained, with all the 
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rapture of an enamoured husband, and all the stage effect 
of a liero in tragedy or romance. But heaven, pursued I, 
with an hypocritical softening down of my accents, has 
visited my sins by cutting me off from such a perennial 
stream of joy. Pedro de la Mcmbrilla was introduced 
upon the scene; he must have his name back again, what¬ 
ever the restitution may cost me. Your promise binds 
you hand and foot to fix upon him for your son-in-law; it 
is your duty to give him the preference, without taking 
my rank and station into the account; without mercy on 
the forlorn condition to which you are going to reduce me. 
To be sure, it might be said, but then 1 should say it who 
ought not to say it, that your brother had only the autho¬ 
rity of an uncle over your daughter, that you are her 
father, and that there is more right and reason in dis¬ 
charging an actual debt of gratitude towardsyour preserver, 
than in being mealy-mouthed about a verbal promise which 
would press but lightly on the conscience of the most scru¬ 
pulous casuist. 

Yes, without doubt, that argument is indisputable, ex¬ 
claimed Jerome de Moyadas; and on that ground there can 
no longer be any question between you and Pedro de la 
Membrilla. If my brother Austin were still living, he 
would not think it bad morality to give the preference to a 
man who has saved my life, nor a bad speculation to close 
the bargain with a prince who has not disdained to court 
our alliance. It were an absolute suicide on the part of all 
my opening prospiects; the frantic desperation of an 
acknowledged incurable, not to dispose of my daughter so 
illustriously, not to solicit your highness’s acceptance of 
her hand. And yet, sir, resumed I, these things are not to 
be determined without due deliberation; look at your own 
interests and safety with a microscopic eye, for though the 
illustrious channel tiu’ough which my blood has flowed for 
ages. . . . You are scaredy serious, interrupted he, in suj^ 
posing that I can hesitate for a moment. No. may it 
please your highness; it is my most humble and earnest 
request that you will deign, on this very evening, to honour 
the happy Florence with your hand. Well, then! said I, 
be it so; go yourself and be the bearer of the unlooked-for 
tidings, announce to her the brilliant career of her exalted 
destiny. 
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While the good citizen was putting his best foot foremost, 
to instil into his daughter that she had made the conquest 
of a prince. Moralez, who had taken in the whole conver¬ 
sation with greedy ear. threw himself upon his knees before 
me, and did homage in these bantering terms. Most 
potent, grave, and august Italian prince, son of a sovereign, 
supreme over a nest of inaccessible valleys, lying between 
Switzerland, the Milanese, and Savoy, permit me to humble 
myself at your highness’s feet, in humble acknowledg¬ 
ment of the ecstasy into which you have thrown me. By 
the honour of a swindler, you are one of the wonders of our 
world. 1 always thought myself the first man in the line; 
but in good truth I doff my bonnet before you, whose 
genius seems to supersede the lessons of experience. Then 
you are no longer uneasy about the result, said 1 to my 
colleague in iniquity. Oh! as to that, not in the least, 
answered he. I no longer care a fig for Master Pedro, let 
him come as soon as he pleases, we are a match lor him. 
Here we are, then, Moralez and myself, safe seated on the 
saddle, and rising in our stirrups. We even went so far 
as to begin settling the course we should pursue wth the 
fortune, on which we reckoned so securely, that if had 
already been in our jiockets, we could not have chuckled 
more triumphantly over the proverb of “a bird in the 
hand.” Yet we were not in actual possession, which is 
more than legal right: and the sequel of the adventure 
proved to us, Uiat many things fall out between Uie cup and 

the lip. , _ , . 

We very soon saw the young man of Calatrava return¬ 
ing. He was accompanied by two citizens and by an 
al^azil. whose dignity was as much supported by Ws 
whiskers, and by the lowering overcast of his swarthy 
aspect, as by the weight of his official chapcter. Flo¬ 
rence’s father was of the party. Signor de Moyadas. said 
Pedro to him. here are three honest people come to answer 
for mc! they arc acquainted with my person, and can tell 
you who I am. Yes. undoubtedly, exclaimed the alguazil. 
I can depose to the fact. I cerUfy to all those whom it 
may concern, that you are known to me; your name is 
Pedro, and you are the only son of Juan Velez de la Mem- 
brilla' whosoever dares to maintain to the contrary is an 
impostor. 1 beUeve you impUdUy. master alguazil. said 
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the good creature Jerome de Moyadas. rather drily. Your 
evidence is gospel to me, as well as that of these fair and 
lionest tradesmen you have brought with you. 1 am fully 
satisfied that the young gentleman on whose behalf you 
come is the only son of my brother’s correspondent. But 
what is that to me ? I am no longer in the humour to give 
him my daughter, so there is an end of that. 

Ohl then it is quite another matter, said the alguazil. I 
only come to your house for the purpose of assuring you 
that this young man is no impostor. You have the autho¬ 
rity of a parent over your child, and no one has any right to 
<lictate to you how you are to marry her, and whether you 
will or no. Neither do I, on my part, interrupted Pedro, 
pretend to lay any force on the inclinations of Signor de 
Moyadas; but he will perhaps allow me to ask him why he 
has so suddenly changed his resolution. Has he any reason 
to be dissatisfied with me? Alas! let me at least under¬ 
stand. that in losing the sweet hope of becoming his son- 
in-law, my promised bliss has not been wrested from me 
by any misconduct of my own. I have no complaint to 
make of you, answered the old man; nay, I will even tell 
you more; it is with sincere sorrow that I find myself under 
the necessity of breaking my word with you. and I heartily 
beseech you to forgive me for having done so. 1 am per¬ 
suaded that you are too generous to bear me any ill-will for 
having thrown the balance into the scale of a rival, who has 
saved my life. You see him here, pursued he. introducing 
my noble self, this is the illustrious personage who threw 
round me the shield of his protection in my great peril: 
and. the better still to apologize for my seemingly ha^ 
treatment of yourself, you are to know that he is an Italian 
prince. 

At these last words, Pedro was durab-founded, and looked 
as if he could not help it. The two tradesmen opened their 
eyes as wide as they could stare, with surprise at finding 
themselves for the first time in princely society. But the 
alguazil. in the habit of looking at things with the cross eye 
of suspicion, divined most perspicuously that this marvel¬ 
lous adventure must be a complete humbug; and the veri¬ 
fication of the prophecy was calculated to put money into 
the pocket of the prophet. He therefore conned over my 
countenance with a very inquisitive regard; but as my 
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features, which were new to justice, threw him out most 
cruelly from hunting down the game he was in chase of, he 
had no alternative but to try his luck on my companion. 
Unfortunately for my highness of the inaccessible valleys, 
he knew again the hang-dog features of Moralez; and recol¬ 
lecting to have seen him within the purlieus of a gaol, Ay. 
ay! exclaimed he, this is one of my established customers. 
This gentleman is a particular acquaintance of mine, and 
you may take his character from me for one of the rankest 
rascals within the kingdoms and principalities of Spain. 
Softly, look before you leap, most adventurous alguazil. 
said Jerome de Moyadas; this lad, of whom you draw so 
unfavourable a picture, is in the travelling retinue of a 
prince. So much the better, retorted the alguazil; a man 
would not desire clearer evidence on which to bring in his 
verdict. If we can but hang the servant, we shall soon send 
the master to the devil. The case is as undeniable as a feed 
counsel's plea; these pleasant sparks are a couple of fortune- 
hunters, who have laid their heads together to take you in. 
I am an old hound upon this scent; so that, by way of 
proof presumptive that these merry vagabonds are within 
the contemplation of the law in that case provided, I shall 
lodge them where they will be well taken care of. They 
will have plenty of time for meditation under the chastising 
philosophy of a turnkey; or should confinement fail to 
mend their morals, we have a sort of tangible discipline, 
which insinuates reformation by the inlet of a smarting 
hide. Stop there, and bethink you in good time, master 
officer, rejoined the old gentleman; we must not draw the 
cord tighter than it will bear. You never make any bones, 
you hangers-on of the law, about hurting the feelings of 
better men than yourselves. May not this servant be a 
common cheat, without his master being a swindler ? 
Princes arc persons of honour as a matter of course; yet the 
retainers to a court are inordinate rascals; it requires no 
conjurer to find that out. Are you playing into the hands 
of your deluders, with your princes ? interrupted the algu¬ 
azil. This new manufacturer of false pretences is a pro¬ 
ficient, take my word for it; but I shall quench his zc^ in 
the service, and gravel the ingenuity of his partner, with a 
whereas and a commitment in due form. The scouts of jus¬ 
tice are all round the door, who will worry their game every 
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mrh of the chase, if they do not suffer themselves to he 
taken quietly on their form. So come along, may it please 
your serene highness, let us proceed to our destination. 

This upshot of the business was a death-blow to me. as 
well as to Morale/.; and our confusion did but infuse doubts 
into the mind of |erome de Moyadas. or rather burned, 
sunk, and destroyed us in his esteem. He began rather to 
think, not without reason, that we had some little design 
to impose on his credulity. Nevertheless he acted on this 
occasion m the spirit of a man of honour and a gentle¬ 
man. My good friend and protector, said he to the algu- 
azil. your conjectures may be without foundation; on the 
other hand, they may turn out to have too much tnith 
in them. Whichever of these alternatives may be the fact, 
let us not look too curiously into their characters. They 
are both young, and have time enough for amendment if 
they want it; lot them go their ways, and wthdraw whither¬ 
soever it may best please them. Make no opposition. 

I beseech you. to their safe egress; it is a favour which you 
may consider as done to me, and my motive for asking it 
is to acquit myself of my debt to them. If my heart was 
not toosoft formyprofession,answered the alguazil, I should 
lodge these pretty gentlemen in limbo, in defiance of all your 
])lca<lings in their favour; but your eloquence and my sus¬ 
ceptibility have relaxed the stern demeanour of justice for 
this evening. I-ct them, however, leave town on the spur 
of the occasion: for if I come across them to-morrow, and 
there is any faith in an alguazil. they shall see such sjxirt as 
will be no sport to them. 

When it was signified to Moralez and me, culprits as we 
were, that we were to be let off scot free, we polished up the 
brass upon our foreheads a little. It was time now to 
bounce and swagger, and to maintain that we were men of 
undeniable res|>ectability: but the alguazil looked askew 
at us, and muttered that least said was soonest mended. 
I do not know how, but those gentry have a strange knack 
of curbing our genius; they are complete lords of the ascen¬ 
dant. Florence and her dowry therefore were lost to 
Pedro de la Membrilla by a turn of the dice, and we may 
conclude that he was received as the son-in-law of Jerome 
de Moyadas. I took to my heels with my companion. We 
blundered on the road to Tnixillo, with the consolation at 
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our hearts o( having at least pocketed a hundred pistoles 
by our frolic. An hour before night-fall we passed through 
a little village with the intention of putting up for the even¬ 
ing at the next stage. An inn of very tolerable appearance 
for the place attracted our notice. The landlord and land¬ 
lady were sitting at the door, on a long bench such as 
usually graces a pot-house porch. Our host, a tall man, 
withered, and with one foot in the grave, was tinkling on 
a cracked guitar to the unbounded emolument of his wife, 
whose faculties seemed to hang in rapture on the per¬ 
formance. Gentlemen, cried out the intrepid tavern- 
keeper, when he found that we were not upon the halt, you 
will do well to stop here; you may fare worse further off. 
There is a devil of a three leagues to the nearest village, and 
you will find nothing to make you amends for what you 
leave behind; you may assure yourselves of that. Take a 
word of advice, know when you are well used; I %vill treat 
you with the fat of the land, and charge you at the lowest 
rate. There was no resisting such a plea. We came up to 
our courteous entertainers, paid them the compliments of 
course, and sitting down by their side, the conversation was 
supported by all four on the indifferent topics of the day. 
Our host announced himself as an officer of the Holy Bro¬ 
therhood, and his rib was a fat laughing squab of a woman, 
with outward good-nature, but with an eye to make the 
most of her commodities. 

Our discourse was broken in upon by the arrival of from 
twelve to fifteen riders, some mounted on mules, others on 
horseback, followed by about thirty sumpter-mules laden 
with packages. Ah! what a princely retinue! exclaimed 
the landlord at the sight of so much company: where can 
I put them all? In an instant the village was crammed 
full of men and beasts. As luck would have it, there was 
near the inn an immense barn, where the sumpter-mules 
and their packages were secured: the saddle-mules and 
horses were taken care of in other places. As for their 
masters, they thought less about bespeaking beds than 
about calling for tlie bill of fare, and ordering a good supper. 
The host and hostess, with a servant girl whom they kept, 
were all upon the alert to make things agreeable. They laid 
a heavy hand upon all the fowls in the poultry-yard. These 
precious roasts, with some undisguised rabbits, cats in the 
, * 1 , «7 
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masquerade of a fricassee, and a deluging tureen of soup, 
stinking of cabbage and greasy with mutton fat. were 
enough to have given a sickener to the inveterate stomachs 
of a repiment- 

As for Moralez and myself, we cast a scrutinizing eye on 
these troopers, nor were they behindhand in passing their 
secret judgments upon us. At last we came together in 
conversation, and it was proposed on our part, if they had no 
objection, that we sliould all sup together. They assured 
us that they should be extremelj’ happy in our company. 
Here we are. then, all seated round the table. There was 
one among them who seemed to take the lead; and for 
whom the rest, though in the main they were on the most 
intimate terms with him. thought it necessary on some 
occasions to testify their deference. In case of a dispute, 
this high gentleman assumed the umpire, he talked in a tone 
above the common pitch, going so far sometimes as to con¬ 
tradict in no very courtly phrase the sentiments of others, 
who. far from giving him back his own, were ready to swear 
to his assertions and crouch under his rebuke. By accident 
the discourse turned on Andalusia. Moralez happening to 
launch out into the praise of Seville, the man about whom 
I have l>ecn talking said to him—My good fellow-traveller, 
you are ringing the chimes on the city which gave birth to 
me; at least I am a native of the neighbourhood, since the 
little town of Mayrena is answerable for my appearance in 
the world. I have the same story to tell you. answered 
my companion. I am also of Mayrena; and it is scarcely 
possible but that our families should be acquainted. Whose 
son are you ? An honest notary’s, replied the stranger, by 
name Martin Moralez. As fate will have it, exclaimed my 
comrade with emotion, the adventure is very remarkablel 
You are then my eldest brother, Manuel Moralez ? Exactly 
so. said the other, and if my senses do not deceive me. you 
your very self are my little brother Lewis, whom I left in 
the cradle when I turned my back upon my father’s house ? 
You are right in your conjectures, answered my honest col¬ 
league. At this discovery they both got up from table, and 
almost hugged the breath out of each other’s bodies. At 
last Signor Manuel said to the company—Gentlemen, this 
circumstance is altogether marvellous. By mere chance. 
I have met with a brother and have been challenged by 
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him. whom I have not seen for more than twenty years 
allow me to introduce him. At once all the travellers, who 
had risen from their seats out of curiosity and good man¬ 
ners. paid their compliments to the younger Moralez. and 
made him run the gauntlet through their salutations 
When these were over, the party returned to the table, 
nor did they think any more of an adjournment. Bed¬ 
time never entered into their heads. The two brothers sat 
next to one another, and talked in a whisper about their 
family affairs; the other guests plied the bottle, and made 
merry in a louder key. 

Lewis had a long conference with Manuel; and afterwards, 
taking me aside, said to me; All these troopers belong to the 
household of theCount de Montanos, whom the king has very 
lately appointed to the vice-regal government of Majorca. 
They are convoking the equipage of the viceroy to .\licani, 
where they are to embark. My brother, who has risen be 
steward to that nobleman, pro|x>5es to take me along with 
him; and on the difficulty I started about leaving you. lu- 
told me that if you would be of the party, he would procure 
you a good berth. My dear friend, pursued he, I advise 
you not to stand out against this proposal. Let us the 
flight together for the island of Majorca. If we find our 
quarters pleasant, we will fix there; and if they other* 
wise, we have nothing to do but to return into Spain. 

I accepted the proposal %vith the best grace possible^ 
What a reinforcement, in the person of young Moralez and 
myself, to the household of the count! We took our 
departure in a body from the inn, before daybreak. We 
got to the city of Alicant by long stages, and there I bought 
a guitar, and arranged my dress in a manner suited to my 
new destination, before we embarked. Nothing ran in 
my head but the island of Majorca; and Lewis Moralez 
wL a new man as weU as mj-self. It should seem as 
though we had bid farewell to the roguenes of this wicked 
world. Yet. not to play the liar in the ear of so ngorous 
a confessor as my own conscience, we had a mind not to 
pass for villains incarnate, now that we had got into com¬ 
pany that had some pretensions to decency: and that was 
the sum total of our honesty. The natur^ bent 
genius remained much the same; we were still men of busi¬ 
ness, but just now keeping a vacation. In short, we went on 
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board gallantly and gaily in this lucid interval of innocence, 
and had no idea but of landing at Majorca under the 
esj>ecial care of Neptune and .-Eolus. Hardly, however, 
had we cleared the gulf of Alicant, when a sudden and 
violent stomi arose, enough to have frightened better men. 
Now is my opportunity, or never, to speak of moving acci¬ 
dents by flood; to set the atmos|>liere on fire, and give a 
louder explosion to the thunder-cloud; to compare the whist¬ 
ling of the winds to the factions of a populace, and the 
rolling of the waves to the shock of conflicting hosts; with 
other such old-fashioned phraseologies as have been heir¬ 
looms of Parnassus from time immemorial. But it is use¬ 
less to be poetical without invention. Suffice it therefore 
to say. in slang metaphor, that the storm was a devil of a 
storm, and obliged us to stand in for the point of Cabrera. 
This is a desert island, with a small fort, at that time gar- 
nsoned by an officer and five or six soldiers. Our reception 
was hospitable*and cordial. 

As it was necessary lor us to stay there some days, for 
the purpose of refitting our sails and rigging, we devised 
various kinds of amusements to keep off the foul fiend, 
melancholy. Every one did as seemed good in his own eyes: 
some played at cards, others diverted themselves in other 
ways; but as for me, I went about exploring the island, 
with such of our gentry as had cither a curiosity or a taste 
for the picturesque. We were frequently obliged to clam¬ 
ber from rock to rock; for the face of the country is rugged, 
and the soil scanty, presenting a scene difficult of access, but 
interesting from its wildness. One day, while we were specu¬ 
lating on these dry and barren prospects, and extracting a 
mor.-U from the vagaries of nature, who can swell into the 
fruitful mother and the copious nurse, or shrink into the lean 
and loathsome skeleton as she pleases, our sense was all at 
once regaled with a most delicious fragrance. We turned 
as with a common impulse towards the east, whence the 
scented gale seemed to come. To our utter astonishment, 
we discovered among the rocks a green plat of considerable 
dimensions, gay with honeysuckles more luxuriant and more 
odorous than even those which thrive so greatly in the cli¬ 
mate of Andalusia. We were not sorry to approach nearer 
these delicious shrubs, which were wasting their sweetness 
in such unchecked profusion, when it turned out that they 
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lined the entrance of a very deep cavern. The opening was 
wide, and the recess in consequence partially illuminated. 
We were determined to explore; and descended by some 
stone steps overgrown with flowers on each side, so that it 
was difficult to say whether the approach was formed by art 
or nature. When we had got down, we saw several little 
streams winding over a sand, the yellow lustre of which 
outrivalled gold. These drew their sources from the con¬ 
tinual distillations of the rock within, and lost themselves 
again in the hollows of tlie ground. The water looked so 
clear, that we were tempted to drink of it. and such was its 
freshness, that we made a party to return the next day, 
with some bottles of generous wine, which we were per¬ 
suaded would acquire new zest from the retreat where they 
were to be quaffed. 

It was not without regret that we left so agreeable a 
place: nor did we omit, on our return to the fort, boasting 
among our comrades of so interesting a discovery. The 
commander of the fortress, however, with the warmest pro¬ 
fessions of friendship, warned us against going any more to 
the cavern, with which we were so much delighted. And 
why so ? said I, is there anything to be afraid of ? Most 
undoubtedly, answered he. The corsairs of Algiers and 
Tripoli sometimes land upon this island, for the purpose of 
watering at that spring. One day they surprised two sol¬ 
diers of my garrison there, whom they carried into slavery. 
It was in vain that the officer assumed a tone of kind 
dissuasion: nothing could prevent us from going. We 
fancied that he meant to play upon our fears; and the day 
following I returned to the cavern with three adventurous 
blades of our establishment. We were even fool-hardy 
enough to leave our fire-arms behind as a sort of bra¬ 
vado. Young Moralez declined being of the party: the fort 
and the gaming-table had more charms for him, as well as 
for his brother. 

We went down to the bottom of the cave, as on the pre¬ 
ceding day, and set some bottles of the vrine we had brought 
with us to cool in the rivulets. While we were enjoying 
them in all the luxury of elegant conviviality, our wits set m 
motion by the novelty of the scene, and the echo rever¬ 
berating to the music of our guitars, we espied at the mouth 
of the cavern several abominable faces overgrown with 
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whiskers; neither did their turbans and Turkish dresses 
render them a whit more amiable in our conceits. We 
nevertheless took it into our heads that it was a frolic of our 
own party, set on by the commanding officer of the fort, and 
that they had disguised themselves for the purpose of play¬ 
ing us a trick With this impression on our minds, we set 
up a horse-laugh, and allowed a quiet entrance to about 
ten. without thinking of making any resistance. In a few 
moments our eves were opened to that fatal error, and we 
were convinced, in sober sadness, that it was a corsair at 
the head of his crew, come to carry us away. Surrender, 
you Christian dogs, cried he in most outlandish Castilian, 
or prepare for instant death. At the same time the men 
who accompanied him levelled their pieces at us, and our 
ribs wnuUl have been well lined with the contents, if we 
had resisted in the least. Slavery seemed the better alter¬ 
native than death, so that we delivered our swords to the 
pirate. He ordered us to be handcuffed and carried on 
Ixjard his vessel, which was moored not far off; then, setting 
sail, he steered with a fair wind towards Algiers. 

Thus were we punished for having neglected the warning 
given us by the officer of the garrison. The first thing the 
corsair did was to put his hand into our pockets and make 
free with our money. No bad windfall for him! The two 
hundred pistoles from the greenhorns at Placentia; the hun- 
drexl which Moralez had received from Jerome de Moyadas, 
and which, as ill luck would have it. were in my custody; all 
this was swept away without a single qualm of conscience. 
My companions too had their purses well lined; and it was 
all fish that came to the net. The pirate seemed to chuckle 
at so successful a drag; and the scoundrel, not contented 
with chousing us of our cash, insulted us with his infernal 
Moorish witticisms; but the edge of his satire was not h^f 
so keen as the dire necessity which made us the subject of it. 
After a thousand clumsy sarcasms, he called for the bottles 
which we had set to cool in the fountain; those irreligious 
Mahometans not having scrupled to load their consciences 
with the conveyance of the unholy fermentation. The 
master and his man pledged one another in many a Chris¬ 
tian bumper, and drank to our better acquaintance with a 
most provoking mockery. 

While this farce was acting, my comrades wore a hanging 
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look, which testified how pleasantly their thoughts were 
employed. They were so much the more out of conceit 
with their captivity, as they thought they had drawm a 
pnze in the lottery of human life. The island of Majorca, 
with all its luxuries and delights, was a melancholy contrast 
with their present situation. For my part, I had the good 
sense to take things as 1 found them. Less put out of my 
way by my misfortune than the rest, I joined in conversa¬ 
tion with this transmarine joker, and shewed him that wit 
was the common language of Africa and of Eurojje. He 
was pleased with my accommodating spirit. Young man, 
said he, instead of groaning and sigliiiig. you do well to 
arm yourself with patience, and to fall in with the current 
of your destiny. Play us a little air. continued he, observ¬ 
ing that I had a guitar by my side; let us have a specimen 
of your skill. I complied with his command, as soon as 
my arms were loosened from their confinement, and began 
to thrum away in a style that drew down the applauses of 
my discerning audience. It is true that I had been taught 
by the best master in Madrid, and that I played very toler¬ 
ably for an amateur upon that instrument. A song was 
then called for, and my voice gave equal satisfaction, All 
the Turks on board testified by gestures of admiration the 
delight with which my performance inspired them; from 
which circumstance it was but modest to conclude, that 
vocal music had made no very extraordinary progress in 
their part of the world. The pirate wliispered in my ear. 
that my slaveryshould be no disadvantage to me; and that 
with my talents I might reckon upon an employment, by 
which my lot would be rendered not only supportable, but 
happy. 

i felt somewhat encouraged by these assurances; but 
flattering as they were. I was not without my uneasiness as 
to the employment, which the corsair held out as a name¬ 
less. but invaluable boon. When we arrived in the port of 
Algiers, a great number of persons were collected to receive 
us; and we had not yet disembarked, when they uttered a 
thousand shouts of joy. Add to this, that the air re-echoed 
with a confused sound of trumpets, of Moorish flutes, and of 
other instruments, the fashion of that country, forming a 
symphony of deafening clangour, but very doubtful har¬ 
mony. The occasion of these rejoicings proceeded from a 
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false report, which had been current about the town. It 
had been the general talk that the renegade Mahomet, 
meaning our amiable pirate, had lost his life in the attack 
of a large Genoese %’essel; so that all his friends, informed of 
his return, were eager to hail him with these thundering 
demonstrations of attachment. 

We had no sooner set foot on shore, than my companions 
and myself were conducted to the palace of the bashaw 
Solimaii. where a Christian secretary, questioning us indi¬ 
vidually one after another, inquired into our names, our 
ages, our country, our religion, and our qualifications. 
Then Mahomet, presenting me to the bashaw, paid my 
voice more compliments than it deserved, and told him that 
I played on the guitar with a most ravishing expression. 
This was enough to influence Soliman in his choice of me 
for his own immediate service. 1 took up my abode there¬ 
fore in his seraglio. The other captives were led into the 
public market, and sold there at the usual rate of Christian 
cattle. What Mahomet had foretold to me on ship-board 
was completely verified; my condition was exactly to my 
mind. I was not consigned to the stronghold of a prison, 
nor kept to any works of oppressive labour. My indulgent 
master stationed me in a particular quarter, with five or 
six slaves of superior rank, who were in momentary expec¬ 
tation of being ransomed, and were therefore favoured in 
the distribution of our tasks. The care of watering the 
orange-trees and flowers in the gardens was allotted as my 
portion. There could not be a more agreeable or less 
fatiguing employment. 

Soliman was a man about forty years of age, well made 
as to figure, tolerably accomplished as to his mind, and as 
much of a lady's man as could be expected from a Turk. 
His favourite was a Cashmirian, whose wit and beauty had 
acquired an absolute dominion over his affections. He loved 
her even to idolatry. Not a day but he paid his court to 
her by some elegant entertainment: at one time a concert 
of vocal and instrumental music, at another, a dramatic 
performance after the fashion of the Turks, which fashion 
implies a loose sort of comedy, where moral and modesty 
enter about as much into the contemplation of the con¬ 
triver, as do Aristotle and his unities. The favourite, whose 
name was Farrukhnaz, was passionately enamoured of these 
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exhibitions: she sometimes even got up among her own 
women some Arabian melodrames to be performed before 
her admirer. She took some of the parts herself, and 
charmed the spectators by the abundant grace and vivacity 
of her action. One day when I was among the musicians 
at one of these representations, Soliman ordered me to play 
on the guitar, and to sing a solo between the acts of the 
piece. I had the good fortune to give satisfaction, and was 
received with applause. The favourite herself, if my vanity 
did not mislead me, cast glances towards me of no un- 
fr.vourable interpretation. 

On the next day. as I watering the orange-trees in the 
gardens, there passed close by me an eunuch, who, without 
stopping or saying a word, threw down a note at my feet. 

I picked it up with an emotion, strangely compounded 
of pleasure and alarm. 1 crouched upon the ground, for 
fear of being observed from the windows of Uie seraglio; 
and. concealing myself behind the boxes in which the 
orange-trees were planted, opened this unexpected enclo¬ 
sure. There I found a diamond of very considerable 
value, and these words, in genuine Castilian; “ Young 
Christian, return thanks to heaven for your captivity. 
Love and fortune will render it the harbinger of your 
bliss: love, if you are alive to the attractions of a fine per¬ 
son, and fortune, if you have the hardihood to confront 
danger in every direction.” 

I could not for a moment doubt that the letter was 
written by the favourite sultana; the style and the diamond 
were more than presumptive evidence against her. Besides 
that nature did not cast me in the mould of a coward, the 
vanity of keeping up a good understanding with the mis¬ 
tress of a scoundrelly Mahometan in office, and, more than 
all the temptations of vanity or inclination, the hope of 
cajoling her out of four times as much as the curmudgeon 
her master would demand for my ransom, put me into con¬ 
ceit with the intention of trying my luck at a venture, 
whatever risk might be incurred in the experiment. I went 
on with my gardening, but always harping on the means 
of getting into the apartment of Famikhnaz. or rather 
waiting till she opened a door of communication: for I 
was clearly of opinion that she would not stop upon the 
threshold, but meet me half way in the career of love and 
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clanyf'r. My conjecture was not altogether without foun¬ 
dation The same eunuch who had led me into tliis 
amorous reverie passed the same way an hour afterwards, 
and said to me- ChnsUan, have you communed witli your 
own determinations, and will you win a fair lady, by ab¬ 
juring a faint heart ’ I answered in the affirmative. Well, 
then, rejoined he. heaven sprinkle its dew upon your reso¬ 
lutions! You shall see me betimes to-morrow morning. 
With this comfortable assurance he withdrew. The fol¬ 
lowing day, 1 actually saw him make his appearance alxiut 
eight o’clock in the morning. He made a signal for me to 
go along with him; I obeyed the summons; and he con¬ 
ducted me into a hall where was a large wTapper of canvas 
which he and another eunuch had just brought thither, 
with the design of carrying it to the sultana's apartment, 
for the purpose of furnishing a scene for an Arabian panto¬ 
mime, in preparation for the amusement of the bashaw. 

The two eunuchs unrolled the cloth, and laid me at my 
length on the proscenium; then, at the risk of turning the 
farce into a tragedy by stifling me. they rolled it up again, 
with its palpitating contents. In the next place, taking 
hold of it at each end. they conveyed me with impunity by 
this device into the chamber devoted to the repose of the 
beautiful Cashmirian. She was alone with an old slave 
devoted to her wishes. They helped each other to unroll 
their precious bale of goods; and Farrukhnar, at the sight 
of her consignment, set up such an alarm of delight, as 
exhibited the woman of the East, without forgetting her 
prurient propensities. With all my natural bias towards ad¬ 
venture. 1 could not recognize myself as at once transported 
into the private apartment of the women, without some- 
tliing like an inauspicious damp upon my joy. The lady 
was aware of my feelings, and anxious to dissipate the 
unpleasant part of them. Young man. said she, you have 
nothing to fear. Soliman is just gone to his country- 
house; he is safely lodged for the day; so that we shall be 
able to entertain one another here at our ease. 

Hints like these rallied my scattered spirits, and gave a 
cast to my countenance which confirmed the speculation of 
the favourite. You have won my heart, pursued she, and 
it is in my contemplation to soften the severity of your 
bondage. You seem to be worthy of the sentiments which 
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I have conceived for you. Though disguised under the 
garb of a slave, your air is noble, and your physiognomy 
of a character to recommend you to the good graces of a 
lady. Such an exterior must belong to one above the com¬ 
mon Unbosom yourself to me in confidence; tell me who 
you are. I know that capUves of superior condition and 
family disguise their real circumstances, to be redeemed at 
a lower rate; but you have no inducement to pracUse such a 
deception on me; and it would even be a precaution re¬ 
volting to my designs in your favour, since I here pledge 
mvself for your liberty. Deal with sincerity, therefore, 
and own to me at once that you are a youth of lUustnous 
rank. In good earnest, then, madam, answer^ I, it would 
ill become me to repay your generous partiality w-ith dis- 
simulaUon. You are absolutely bent upon it. that I should 
entrust you with the secret of my quality, and commands 
like yours are not to be questioned or resisted. 1 am the 
son of a Spanish grandee. /\nd so it might actuaUy have 
been, for anything that I know to the contrary; at all events, 
the sultana gave me credit for it, so that with considerable 
self-congratulation, at having fixed her regard on a gentle¬ 
man of some little figure in the world, she assured me tha 
it only depended on herself, whether or no we should meet 
pretty often in private. In fact, we were no niggards of our 
mutual good-will at the very first approaches. 1 never 
met with a woman who was more what a man wishes her to 
be. She was besides an expert linguist, above ^1 in 
CastUian. which she spoke with fluency and punty. When 
she conceived it to be time for us to part. I got by her 
order into a large osier basket, with an embroidered silk 
covering of her own manufacture; then the two slaves 
who had brought me in were called, to carry me out as a 
present from the favourite to her deluded lord, for un^^ 
this pretence it is easy to screen any arnorous exports from 
the hispection of the officers entrusted with the supenn- 

tendence of the women. * 1 1 

As for Famikhnaz and myself, we were not slack in other 

devices to bring us together; and that »ovely ^ve in¬ 
spired me by degrees with as much love as she herseU enter 

tdned for me. Our good unders^dmg 

found secret for full two months, notwithstanding the 

extreme difficulty in a seraglio of veiling tlie mysteries 
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of love for any length of time from those uninitiated, whose 
eyes are jaundiced by their own disqualification. Neither 
was the discovery' made at last by the means of envious spies. 
.\n unlucky chance disconcerted all our little arrangements, 
and the features of my fortune were at once aggravated 
into a frown. One day when I had been introduced into 
the presence of the sultana, in the body of an artificial 
dragon, invented as a machine for a s[>octacle, while wc 
were parleying most amicably together, Soliman, to whom 
we had given credit for haWng gone out of town, made his 
unwelcome apjicarance. He entered so abruptly into his 
favourite's apartment, as scarcely to leave time for the old* 
slave to give us notice of his approach. Still less was there 
any opportunity to conceal me. Thus therefore, with all 
my ononmties on my head, was I the first object which 
presented itself to the astonished eyes of the bashaw. 

He seemed considerably startled at the sight; and his 
countenance flashed with indignation on the instant. I 
considered myself as a wretch just hovering on the brink of 
the grave, and death seemed arrayed in all tlie parapher¬ 
nalia of torture. As for Famikhna?.. it was very evident, in 
good truth, that she was miserably frightened; but instead 
of owning her crime and imploring pardon, she said to 
Soliman: My lord, before you pronounce my sentence, be 
pleased to hear my defence. Appearances, doubtless, con¬ 
demn me; and it must strike you that I have committed an 
act of treason, wortliy the most dreadful punishments. 
It is true. I have brought this young captive hither; it 
is true that I have introduced him into my apartment, 
with just such artifices as I should have used if I had enter¬ 
tained a violent passion for him. And yet. I call our ^eat 
prophet to witness, in spite of these seeming irregularities, 
I am not faitlilcss to you. It was my wish to converse 
with this Christian slave, for the purpose of disengaging 
him from his own sect, and proselyting him to that of the 
true believers. But I have found in him a principle of 
resistance for which I was not well prepared. I have, 
however, conquered his prejudices; and he came to give me 
an assurance that he would embrace Maliometanism. 

I do not mean to deny that it was an act of duty to have 
contradicted the favourite flatly, without paying the least 
attention to the dangerous predicament in which I stood: 
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but my spirits were taken by surprise: the beloved partner 
of my imprudence was hovering on the brink of perdition; 
and my own fate was involved with hers. How could I 
do otherwise than give a silent and perturbed assent to her 
impious fiction? My tongue, indeed, refused to ratify it; 
but the bashaw, persuaded by my acquiescence that his 
mistress had told him the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, suffered his angry spirit to be tranquillized. Madam, 
answered he. I am willing to believe that you have com¬ 
mitted no infidelity towards me; and that the desire of 
doing a thing agreeable to the prophet has been the means 
of leading you on to risk so hazardous and delicate a pro¬ 
ceeding. I forgive, therefore, your imprudence, on con¬ 
dition that this captive assumes the turban on the spot 
He sent immediately for a priest* to initiate me. My dress 
was changed with all due ceremony into the Turkish. They 
did just what they pleased with me; nor had 1 the courage 
to object: or. to do myself more justice. I knew not what 
was becoming of me. in so dreadful a disorder of all my 
faculties and feelings. There are other good Christians in 
the world, who have been guilty of apostatizing on less 
imminent emergencies! 

After the ceremony. I took my leave of the seraglio, to go 
and possess myself, under the name of Sidy Hali. of an 
inferior office which Soliman had given me. I never saw 
the sultana more; but an eunuch of hers came one day to 
look after me. He brought with him. as a present from 
his mistress, jewels to a very considerable amount, accom¬ 
panied with a letter in which the lady assured me she should 
never forget my generous compliance, in turning Mahometan 
to save her life. In point of fact, besides these rich gifts, 
lavished upon me by Farrukhnaz. I obtained tlu-ough her 
interest a more considerable employment than my first, and 
in the course of six or seven years became one of the richest 

renegadoes in the town of Algiers. 

You must be perfectly aware, that if I assisted at the 
prayers put up by the Mussulmen in their mosques, or ful¬ 
filled the other observances of their religion, it was all a 
mere copy of my countenance. My inclination was always 

‘These wandering priests are at present known in Africa by the 
name of Marabut. The first gymnosophistsof Ethiopia most probably 
wext DOthing more.— Translatoe. 
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uniform and determined, as to returning before my death 
mtii the bosom of our holy church; and with this view 
1 looked forward to withdrawing some time or other into 
Spain or Italy with the riches I should have accumulated. 
But there seemed no reason whatever against enjojing life 
in the interval. I was established in a magnificent mansion, 
with gardens of extent and beauty, a numerous train of 
slaves, and a well-appointed equipage of pretty girls in 
my seraglio. Though the Mahometans are forbidden the 
use of wine in that country, they are not backward for the 
most part in their stolen libations. .\s for me, my orgies 
were without either a mask or a blush, after the manner of 
my brother renegadoes. I remember in particular two of 
my bottle companions, with whom I often drank down the 
night liefore we rose from table. One was a Jew. and the 
otlior an Arabian. I took them to be good sort of people; 
and with that impression, lived in unconstrained familiarity 
with them. One evening I invited them to sup at my house. 
On that very day a dog of mine died—it was a jict; we per¬ 
formed our pious ablutions on his lifeless clay, and buried 
him with all the solemn obsequies attendant on a Mahome¬ 
tan funeral. This act of ours was not designed to turn the 
religion we outwardly professed into ridicule; it was only to 
furnish ourselves witli amusement, and give loose to a 
ludicrous whim which struck us in the moment of jollity, 
that of paying the last offices of humanity to my dog, 
This action was. however, very near laying me by the 
heels. On the following day there came a fellow to my 
house, saying. Master Sidy Hali, it is no laughing matter 
that iniluces me to pay you this visit. My employer, the 
cadi, wants to have a word in your ear; be so good, if you 
please, as just to step to his office, without loss of time. 
An Arabian merchant, who supped with you last night, 
has laid an information respecting a certain act of irreverence 
perpetrated by you, on occasion of a dog which you buried. 
It is on that charge that 1 summon you to appear this day 
before the judge; and in case of failure, you are hereby 
warned that you will be the subject of acriminal prosecution. 
Awav went he, leaving me to digest his discourse; but 
citation stuck in my throat, and took away my appeUte. 
The Arabian had no reason whatever to set liis face against 
me ; and 1 could not comprehend the meaning of the dog's 
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trick the scoundrel had played me. The circumstance at 
all events demanded my prompt attention. I knew the 
cadi’s character; a saint on the outside, but a sinner in his 
heart. Away went I therefore to wait on this judge, but 
not with empty pockets. He sent for me into his private 
room, and began upon me in all the vehemence of pious 
indignation: You are a fellow rejected out of paradise! a 
blasphemer of our holy law I a man loathsome and abom¬ 
inable to look upon! You have performed the funeral 
service of a Mussulman over a dog. What an act of sacn- 
lege! Is it thus, then, that you reverence our most holy 
ceremonies ? Have you only turned Mahometan to laugh 
at our devotions and our rites ? My honoured master, 
answered I, the Arabian who has told you such a cock- 
and-bull story is a wolf in sheep’s clothing; and more than 
that, he is even an accomplice in my crime, if it is one, to 
grant such rest as to peace-parted souls to a faithful 
household servant, to an animal with more good qualities 
than half the two-legged Mahometans out of Christendom. 
His atUchment besides to people of merit and considera¬ 
tion in the world was at once moral and sensible; and at his 
death he left several little tokens of remembrance to his 
friends. By his last will and testament he bequeathed 
his effects in the manner therein mentioned, and did me the 
honour to name me for his executor. Tliis old crony came 
in for twenty crowns, that for thirty, and another for a 
cool hundred; but your worship is interested deeply in tliis 
instrument, pursued I, drawing out my purse; he has left 
you residuary legatee, and here is the amount of the bequest. 
The cadi's gravity could not but relax, after the post¬ 
humous kindness of his deceased friend; and he laughed 
outright in the face of the mock executor. As we were 
alone there was no occasion to make wry mouths at the 
purse’, and my acquittal was pronounced in these words; 
Go. Master Sidy Hali; it was a very pious act of yours, to 
enlarge the obsequies of a dog, who had so manly a fellow- 

feeling for honest folks. , .e V . .. 

By this device I got out of the scrape; and if the lunt 
did not increase my religion, it doubled my circumspection. 
I was determined no longer to open either my cellar or my 
soul in presence of Arabian or Jew. My bottle com¬ 
panion henceforward was a young gentleman from Leghorn. 
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ho liad the happiness of being my slave. His name was 
Azarini. I was of another kidney from renegadoes in 
general, who impose greater hardsliips on their Christian 
slaves than do the Turks themselves. All my captives 
w.uted for the period of their ransom, without any impatient 
hankering after home. My behaviour to them was, in 
truth, so gentle and fatherly, that many of them assured 
me they were more afraid of changing tlieir master than 
anxious after their liberty; whatever magic that word may 
have to the cars of those who have felt what it is to be 
deprived of it. 

One day the bashaw's corsairs came into port with con¬ 
siderable prizes. Their cargo amounted to more than a 
hundred slaves of either sex, carried off from the Spanish 
coast. Soliman retained but a very small numl)er. and all 
the rest were sold. I happened to go to market, and 
bought a Spanish girl, ten or twelve years old. She cried 
as if her heart would break, and looked the picture of des¬ 
pair. It seemed strange, that at her age slavery should 
make such an impression on her. 1 toltl her, in Castilian, 
to combat with her terrors: and assured her that she was 
fallen into the hands of a master who had not put off 
humanity when he took up the turban. The little mourner, 
not initialed in the trade of grief, pursued the subject of her 
lamentations without listening to me. Her whole soul 
scemc<l to be breathed in her sighs; she descanted on her 
wrclchcil fate, and exclaimed from time to time in softened 
accents; 0 my mother, why were we ever parted ? I could 
bear my lot with patience, might we share it together. 
With these lamentations on her lips, she turned round to¬ 
wards a woman of from five-and-forty to fifty, standing at 
the distance of several paces, and waiting with her eyes 
fixed to the ground, in a determined, sullen silence, till she 
met with a purchaser. I asked my young bargain if the 
lady she was looking at was her mother. Alas! she is. in¬ 
deed, sir. replied the girl; for the love of God, do not let 
me be parted from her. Well, then, my distressed little 
damsel, said I. if it will give you any pleasure, there is 
no more to do than to settle you both in the same quarters, 
and then you wll give over your murmuring. On tlie very 
moment 1 went up to the mother, with the intention of 
cheapening her; but no sooner did I cast my eyes on her 
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face, than I knew again, with what emotion you may guess! 
the very form and pressure of Lucinda. Just heaven! said 
I within myself, this is my mother! Nature whispers it in 
my ear, and can I doubt her evidence? On her part, 
whether a keen resentment of her woes pointed out an 
enemy in every object on which she glanced, or else it 
might be my dress that disfigured me; .... or else I might 
have grown a little older in about a dozen years since she 

had seen me_but however historians may account for it, 

she did not know me. But I knew her. and bought her: 
the pair were sent home to my house. 

When they were safely lodged. I wished to surprise them 
with the pleasure of ascertaining who I was. Madam, 
said I to Lucinda, is it possible that my features should not 
strike you ? ’Tis true. I wear whiskers and a turban: but 
is Raphael less your son for that? My mother thrilled 
through ail her frame at these words, looked at me with an 
eager gaze, my whole self rushed into her recollection, and 
into each other’s arms we affectionately flew. I then car¬ 
essed. in moderated ecstasies, her daughter, who perhaps 
knew as much about having a brother as I did about having 
a sister. Tell the truth, said I to my mother; in all your 
theatrical discoveries, did you ever meet with one so truly 
natural and dramatic as this ? My ^ear son. answered she. 
in an accent of sorrow, the first sight of you after so long a 
separation overwhelmed me with joy, but the revulsion was 
only the more deeply distressing. In what condition, 
alas I do I again behold you ? My own slavery is a thousand 
times less revolting to my feelings than the disgraceful 

habiliments.Heyday! By all the powers, madam 

interrupted I with a hearty laugh. I arn quite delighted 
with your newly-acquired morality i this is excellent in an 
actress. WeUI well! as heaven is my judge, my honoured 
mamma, you are mightily improved in your principles, if 
my transformation astounds your religious eyesight, bo 
far from quarreUing with your turban, consider me rather 
as an actor, playing a Turkish character on the stage of the 
world Though a conformist, I am just as much a Mussul¬ 
man as when I was in Spain; nay. in the bottom of my heart. 
I never was a more firm believer in our Christian creed than 
at the present moment. When you shall become acquainted 
with all my hair-breadth escapes, since I have been do- 
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mesticated in this country, you wiU not be rigorous in your 
censure. I^ve has l>een the cause of my apostasy, and he 
who worships at that shrine may be absolved from all 
other infidelities. I have a little of my mother in me, take 
my word for it. .Another reason besides ought to moderate 
your disgust at seeing me under my present circumstances. 
You were expecting to experience a harsh captivity in 
.\lgiers, but you find in your protector a son. with all the 
tenderness and reverence befitting liis relation to you, and 
rich enough to maintain you here in plenty and comfort, 
till a favourable opportunity offers of returning with safety 
into Spain. Admit, therefore, the force of the proverb, 
which says that evil itself is good for something. 

My dear son. said Lucinda, since you fully intend one 
day to go back into your own country, and to throw off 
the mantle of Mahomet, my scruples are all satisfied. 
Thanks to heaven, continued she, I shall be able to carry 
back your sister Beatrice safe and sound into Castile. 
Yes. madam, exclaimed I, so you may. We will all three, 
as soon as the season may serve, go and throw ourselves 
into the bosom of our family: for I make no matter of 
doubt but you have still in Sjiain other indisputable eW- 
donees of your prolific powers. No, said my mother, I have 
only you two, the offspring of my body: and you are to 
know that Beatrice is the fruit of a marriage, manufactured 
in as workmanlike a manner as any within the pale of the 
church. And pray, for what reason, replied I, might not 
my little sister have been just as contraband as myself? 
How did you ever work yourself up to the formidable reso¬ 
lution of marrying ? I have heard you say a hundred times, 
in my childhood, that there was no benefit of clergy for a 
pretty woman who could commit such an offence as to take 
up with a husband. Times and seasons ebb and flow, my 
son, rejoined she. Men of the most resolute character may 
be shaken in their purposes: and do you require that a 
woman should be inflexible in hers ? But I will now re¬ 
late to you the ston,' of my life since your departure from 
Madrid. She then began the following recitaJ, which will 
never be obliterated from my memory. I will not withhold 
from you so curious a narrative. 

It is nearly thirteen years, if you recollect, said my 
mother, since you left young Leganez. Just at that time. 
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the Duke of Medina Celi told me that he had a mind to sup 
with me one evening in private. The day was fixed. I 
made preparations for his reception ; he came, and I pleased 
him. He required from me the sacrilice of all his rivals, 
past, present, and to come. I came into his terms, in the 
hope of being well paid for my complaisance. There was 
no deficiency on that score. On the very next morning, I 
received presents from him. which were followed up by a long 
train of kindred attentions. I was afraid of not being 
able to hold in my chains a man of his exalted rank: and 
this apprehension was the better founded, because it was a 
matter of notoriety, that he had escaped from the clutches 
of several celebrated beauties, whose chains he had worn, 
only for the purpose of breaking. But for all that, so far 
from surfeiting on the relish of my kindness, his appetite 
grew by what it fed on. In short, I found out the secret 
of entertaining him, and impounding his heart, naturally 
roving, so that it should not go astray according to its 

usual volatility. . 

He had now been my admirer for three months, and l 
had every reason to flatter myself that the arrangement 
would be lasting, when a lady of my acquaintance and my¬ 
self happened to go to an assembly, where the duchess his 
wife was of the party. We were invited to a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music. We accidentally seated ourwlves 
too near the duchess, who took it into her head to be affron¬ 
ted that I should exhibit my person in a place where she 
was. She sent me word by one of her women, that she 
should take it as a favour if I would quit the room imme¬ 
diately. I sent back an answer, just as saucy as the message. 
The duchess, irritated to fury, laid her wrongs before her 
husband, who came to me in person, and said: Retire, 
Lucinda. Though noblemen of the first rank attach them¬ 
selves to pretty playthings like yourself, it is highly un¬ 
becoming in you to forget your proper distance. If we 
love you better than our wives, we honour our w^es 
more than you: whenever, therefore, your msolence shall 
go so far as to set yourselves up for their rivals under their 
very noses, you will always be mortified, and made to know 

your places. . . . . 

Fortunately the duke held his cruel language to me m so 

low a tone of voice as not to have been overheard by the 
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people about us. I withdrew in deep confusion, and cried 
with vexation at having incurred such an affront. At once, 
to crown my shame and aggravate my chastisement, the 
.tctors and actresses got hold of the story on the very 
same evening. To do them justice, these gentry must 
contrive to entertain a familiar spirit, whose business is 
lo fly about, and wliisper in the ear of one whatever falls 
out amiss to the other. Suppose, for instance, that an 
actor gets drunk and makes a fool of himself, or an actress 
gets hold of a rich cully and makes a fool of him! The 
green-room is sure to ring with all the particulars, and a few 
more than are true. All my kindred of the sock and 
buskin were infoimed at once of what had happened 
at the concert, and a blessed life they led me with their quips 
and quiddities. Never was there charity like theirs. With¬ 
out beginning at home, heaven only knows where it ends! 
But I held myself too high to be affected by their jibes and 
jeers: nor did even the loss of the Duke de Medina Celi 
hang heavy' on my spirits; for true it was. I never saw- him 
more at my toilette, but learned, a very short time after, 
that he had got into the trammels of a little warbler. 

\\’hen a theatrical lady has the good luck to be in 
fashion, she may change her lover as often as her petticoat: 
and one noble fool, should he even recover his wits at the 
end of three days, serves excellently well for a decoy to liis 
successor. No sooner was it buzzed about Madrid, that 
the duke had raised the siege, than a new host of would-be 
conquerors appeared before the trenches. The very rivals 
whom I had sacrificed to his wishes, looking at my charms 
through the magnifying medium of delay and disappoint¬ 
ment, came back again in crowds to encounter new caprices; 
to say nothing of a thousand fresh hearts, ready to bargain 
on the mere report of my being to let. I had never been 
so exclusively the mode. Of the men who put in for 
being cajoled by me, a portly German, belonging to the Duke 
of Ossuna's household, seemed to bid highest. Not that 
his personal attractions were by any means the most 
catching: but then there were a thousand amiable pistoles 
on the list of candidates, scraped together by perquisites 
in his master’s service, and turned adrift with the prodi¬ 
gality of a prince, in the hope of becoming my favoured 
lover. This fat pigeon to be plucked was by name Brutan- 
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dorf. As long as his pockets were lined, his reception 
was warm; empty purses meet with fastened doors. The 
principles on which my friendship rested were not alto¬ 
gether to his taste. He came to the play to look after me 
during the performance. I was behind the scenes. It was 
his humour to load me with reproaches: it was mine to 
laugh in his (ace. This provoked his boorish wrath, 
and he gave me a box on the ear, like a clumsy-fisted Ger¬ 
man as he was. I set up a loud scream; the business of the 
stage was suspended. I came forward to the front, and, 
addressing the Duke of Ossuna, who was at the play on that 
occasion with his lady duchess, begged his protection from 
the German gallantry of his establishment. The duke 
gave orders for our proceeding with the piece, and intimated 
that he would hear the parties after the curtain liad dropped. 
At the conclusion of the play I presented myself in aU the 
dreary pomp of tragedy before the duke, and laid open rny 
griefs in all the majesty of woe. As for my German pugilist, 
his defence was on a level with his provocation; so far from 
being sorry for what he had done, liis fingers itched to give 
me another dressing. The cause being heard pro and 
con the Duke of Ossuna said to his Scandinavian savage; 
Brutandorf, I dismiss you from my service, and beg never 
to see anything more of you, not because you have given 
a box on the ear to an actress, but for your failure in respect 
to your master and mistress, in having presumed to inter¬ 
rupt the progress of the play in their presence. 

This decision was a bitter pill for me to swallow. It was 
high treason against my histrionic majesty, that the German 
was not turned off on the ground of having insulted me. 
It seemed difficult to conceive the possibility of a greater 
crime than that of insulting a principal actrp: ^d where 
crimes are parallel, punishments should tally. The retri¬ 
bution in this case would have been exemplary; and I ex¬ 
pected no less. This unpleasant occurrence undeceived 
me and proved, to my mortification, that the public dis¬ 
tinguished between the actors and the personages they 
may chance to enact. On this conviction, my pride re¬ 
volted at the theatre; I resolved to give up my engagements 
to go and live at a distance from Madrid. I fixed on the 
city of Valencia for the place of my retreat, and went 
thither under a feigned character, with a property of 
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twenty thousand ducats in money and jewels: a sum in my 
mind more than sufficient to maintain me for the remainder 
of my days, since it was my purpiose to lead a retired life. 

I rented a small house at Valencia, and limited my estab¬ 
lishment to a female servant and a page, who were as 
Ignorant of my birth, parentage, and education, as the rest 
of the town. I gave myself out for the widow of an officer 
belonging to the king's household, and intimated that 1 had 
made choice of Valencia for my residence, on the report 
that it was one of the most agreeable neighbourhoods in 
Spain. I saw very little company, and maintained so 
reserved a deportment, that there was never the slightest 
suspicion of my having been an actress. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing all the pains 1 took to hide myself from the garish 
eye of day. I had worse success against the piercing ken of a 
gentleman, who had a country seat near Patema. He was 
of an ancient family, in person genteel and manly, from 
five-and-thirty to forty years of age, nobly connected, but 
scandalously in debt; a contradiction in the vocabulary of 
honour, neither more unaccountable nor uncommon in the 
kingdom of Valencia, than what takes place every day in 
other parts of the civilized world. 

This gentleman of a generation or two before the present, 
finding my {>erson to his liking, was desirous of knowing if 
in other respects I was a commodity for his market. He 
set every engine at work to enquire into the most minute 
particulars, and had the pleasure to learn from general 
report, that I was a warm widow with a comfortable 
jointure, and a person little, if anything, the worse for wear. 
It struck him that this was just the match; so that in a 
very short time an old lady came to my house, telling me, 
from him. that with equal admiration of my virtues and 
my charms, he laid himself and his fortune at my feet, and 
was ready to lead me to the altar, if I could condescend so 
far as to become his wife. I required three days to make 
up my mind on the subject. In this interval, I made in¬ 
quiries about the gentleman; and hearing a good character of 
him, notwithstanding the deranged state of his finances, it 
was my determination to marry him without more ado, so 
that the preliminaries were soon ratified by a definitive 
treaty. 

Don Manuel de Xerica, for that was my husband's 
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name, took me immediately after the ceremony to his 
castle, which had an air of antiquity highly flattering to his 
family pride. He told a story about one of his ancestors 
who built it in days of yore, and because it was not founded 
the day before yesterday, jumped to a conclusion that there 
was not a more ancient house in Spain than that of Xerica. 
But nobility, like perishable merchandise, will run to decay; 
the castle, shored up on this side and on that, was in the very 
agony of tumbling to pieces: what a buttress for Don 
Manuel and for his old walls was his marriage with me! 
More than half my savings were laid out on repairs: and 
the residue was wanted to set us going in a genteel style 
among our country neighbours. Behold me, then, you who 
can believe it. landed on a new planet, transfonncd into Uie 
presiding genius of a castle, the Lady Bountiful of my 
parish: our stage machinery could never have fumisliecl 
such a change 1 I was too good an actress not to have 
supported my new rank and dignity with appropriate 
grace. I assumed high airs, theatricaJ grandeurs, a most 
dignified strut and demeanour; all which made the 
bumpkins conceive a wonderful idea of my exalted origin. 
How would they not have tickled their fancies at my ex¬ 
pense, had they known the real truth of the case! The 
gentry of the neighbourhood would have scoffe<l at me most 
unmercifully, and the country people would have been 
much more chary of the respect they showed me. 

It was now near six years that I had lived very happily 
with Don Manuel, when he ended ways, means, and life 
together. My legacy consisted of a broken fortune to 
splice, and your sister Beatrice, then more than four years 
old, to maintain. The castle, which was our only tangible 
resource, was unfortunately mortgaged to several creditors, 
the principal of whom was one Bernard Astuto. Cunning 
by name, and cunning by nature 1 He practised as an 
attorney at Valencia, and bore his faculties in all the in¬ 
famy of pettifogging; law and equity conspired in his per¬ 
son to push the trade of cozening and swindling to the 
utmost extremity. To think of falling into the clutches 
of such a creditor! A gentleman’s property under the 
gripe of such a claw as this attorney’s affords much the 
same sport as a lamb to a wolf, or a dove to a kite. Nearly 
after the fashion of these b^ts and birds of prey, did 
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Signor Astuto, when informed of my husband's death, 
liovcr over his victim, concealing his fell purpose under the 
ambush of the law. The whole estate would have been 
swallowed up in pleadings, affidavits, demurrers, and re- 
joinilers, but for the light thrown u{>on the proceedings by 
my lucky star; under whose influence the plaintiff was 
turned at once into defendant, and was left without a 
reply to the arguments of these all-powerful eyes. I got 
to the blind side of him in an interview, which I contrived 
during the progress of our litigation. Nothing was wanting 
on my part, I own it frankly, to fill him brimful of the 
tender passion; an ardent longing to save my goods, chattels, 
and domain, made me practise upon him, to my own dis¬ 
gust. that system of coquettish tactics and flirtation 
which had drawm so many former fools into an ambuscade. 
Yet. with all the resources of a veteran, I was very near 
letting the attorney escape. He was so barricaded by 
mouldy parchments, so immured in actions and informa¬ 
tions, as scarcely to seem susceptible of any love but the 
love of law. The truth, however, was, that this moping 
pettifogger, this porer over ponderous abridgments, this 
scrawler of acts and deeds, had more young blood in him 
than I was aware of, and a trick of looking at me out of the 
comer of his eye. He professed to be a novice in the art 
of courtship. My whole heart and soul, madam, said he, 
have been wedded to my profession; and the consequence 
has been, that the uses and customs of gallantry have 
seemed weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable to me. But 
though not a man of outward show, I am well furnished 
with the stock in trade of love. To come to the point at 
once, if you can resolve in your mind to marry me, we will 
make a grand bonfire of the whole lawsuit; and I will give 
the go-by to those rascally creditors, who have joined issue 
with me in our attack upon your estate. You shall have 
the life interest, and your daughter the reversion. So good 
a bargain for Beatrice and myself would not allow of any 
wavering: I closed without delay on the conditions. The 
attorney kept lus word most miraculously: he turned 
short round upon the other creditors, defeated them 
with the very weapons himself had furnished tvith their 
joint campaign, and secured me in the possession of 
my house and lands. It was probably the first time in 
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his life that he had taken up the cause of the widow and 
the orphan. 

Thus did I become tlie honoured wife of an attorney, 
without losing my rank as the lady of the manor. But 
this incongruous marriage ruined me in tlie esteem of the 
gentry about Valencia. The women of quality looked upon 
me as a person who had lowered herself, and refused any 
lojiger to visit me. This inevitably tlirew me on the ac¬ 
quaintance of the tradespeople; a circumstance which could 
not do otherwise than hurt my feelings a little at first, 
because I had been accustomed, for the last six years, to 
associate only with ladies of the liigher classes. But it was 
in vain to fret about it; and I soon found my level. I got 
most intimately acquainted with the wives of my husband’s 
brethren of the quUl and brief. Their characters were not 
a little entertaining. There was an absurdity in their 
manners, which tickled me to the very soul. These trum¬ 
pery fine ladies held themselves up for something far 
above the common run. Well-a*day! said I to myself, 
every now and then, when they forgot the blue-bag: this 
is the way of the world! Every one fancies himself to be 
something vastly superior to his neighbour. I thought 
we actresses only did not know our places; women at the 
lower end of private life, as far as I see, are just as absurd 
in their pretensions. I should like, by way of a check upon 
their presumption, to propose a law, that family pictures 
and pedigrees should be hung up in every house. Were the 
situation left to the choice of the owner, the deuce is in it 
if these legal gentry would not cram their scrivening 
ancestors either into the cellar or the garret. 

After four years pas.sed in the holy state of wedlock, Signor 
Bernardo d’Astuto fell sick, and went the way of all flesh. 
We had no family. Between my settlement and what I was 
svorth before, I found myself a well-endowed widow. 
I had, too, the reputation of being so; and on this report, 
a Silician gentleman, by name Colifichini, determined to 
stick in my skirts, and either ruin or marry me. The alter¬ 
native was kindly left to my own choice. He was come 
from Palermo to see Spain, and, after having satisfied his 
curiosity, was waiting, as he said, at Valencia for an oppor¬ 
tunity of taking his passage back to Sicily. The spark was 
not quite five-and-twenty; of an elegant, though diminutive 
, M 
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person; .... in short, his figure absolutely haunted me. 
He found the means of getting to the speech of me in private; 
and, I wdl own it to you frankly. I fell distractedly in love 
with him from the moment of our verv first inteiwiew. On 
his part, the little knave flounced over head and ears in 
admiration of my charms. I do really think, God forgive 
me for it, that we should have been married out of hand, if 
the death of the attorney, whose funeral baked meats were 
scarcely cold enough to have furnished forth the marriage 
tables, would have allowed me to contract a new engage¬ 
ment at so short a warning. But since I had got into the 
matrimonial line, it was necessary that where the church 
makes a feast, the devil should not send cooks; I therefore 
took care always to season my nuptials to the palate of the 
world at large. 

Thus did we agree to delay our coming together for a 
time, out of a tender regard to appearances. Colifichini, in 
the mean time, devoted all his attentions to me: his passion, 
far from languishing, seemed to become more a part of him¬ 
self from day to day. The poor lad was not too flush of 
ready money. This struck my observation: and he was no 
longer at a loss for his little pocket expenses. Besides 
being very nearly twice his age. I recollected having laid 
the men under contribution in my younger days; so that 
I looked upon what I was then lavishing as a sort of resti¬ 
tution, which balanced my debtor and creditor account, and 
made me quits with my conscience. We waited, as pa¬ 
tiently as our frailty would allow, for the period when 
widows may in decency so far surmount their grief as to try 
their luck again. When the happy morning rose, we pre¬ 
sented ourselves before the altar, where w'e plighted our 
faith to each other by oaths the most solemn and binding. 
Wc then retired to my castle, where I may truly say that we 
lived for two years, less as husband and vrife than as 
tender and unfettered lovers. But alas! such an union, 
so happy and sentimental, was not long to be the lot of 
humanity: a pleurisy carried off my dear Colifichini. 

At this passage in her histon,'. I interrupted my mother. 
Heyday! madam, your third husband despatched already? 
You must be a most deadly taking. What do you mean ? 
answered she: is it for me to dispute the will of heaven, 
and lengthen tlie days parcelled out to every son of earth ? 
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If I have lost three husbands, it was none of my fault. Twc 
of them cost me many a salt tear. If I burieil any with 
drv eyes, it was the attorney. As that was merely a match 

of interest I was easily reconciled to the loss of him. But to 
return toColifichini. I wasgoing toteU you. that some months 
after his death, I had a mind to go and take possession of a 
country house near Palermo, which he had settled on me 
as a iointure by our marriage contract. I took my passage 
for Sicily with my daughter; but we were taken on the 
voyage by Mgerine corsairs. Tlus city was our destination. 
Hapmly for us. you happened to be at the market where 
we were put up for sale. Had it been othenvisc. we must 
have fallen into the hands of some barbarian purchaser, who 
would haveused us iU; and we probably might have passed 
our whole life in slavery, nor would you ever have heard 


of us. 

Such was my mother’s story. To return to my own. 
gentlemen I gave her the best apartment in my house, wit i 
the liberty of living after her own fashion; wluch was a cir¬ 
cumstance very agreeable to her taste. She had a con¬ 
firmed habit of loving, brought to such a system by so 
many repeated experiments, that it was im^ssihle for her 
to do without either a gallant or a husband. At first she 
looked with favour on some of my slaves; but Hali Pegehn. 
a Greek renegade, who sometimes came and called ujion us, 
soon drew all her glances on himself. She conceived a 
stronger passion for him than she had ever done for <^h- 
fichini; and such was her aptitude for pleasing the men. that 
she found the way to wind herself about the heart of this 
man also. I seemed as if unconscious of their good under¬ 
standing; being then intent only on my return into Spain. 
The bashaw had already given me leave to fit out a vessel, 
for the purpose of sweeping the sea and committing acts of 
piracy. This armament was my sole object Just a week 
before it was completed. I said to Lucinda; Madam we shall 
take our leave of Algiers almost immediately; so Uiat you 
will bid a long fareweU to an abode which you cannot 

but detest. , , . . -i . 

My mother turned pale at these words, stood silent 

and motionless. My surprise was extreme. Whatdol^? 
said I to her: whence comes it that you present such an 
image of terror and despair ? My design was to fiU you 
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with transport; but the effect of my intelHgence seems 
only to overwhelm you with affliction. I thought to 
have been thanked for my welcome news; and hastened 
with eagerness to tell you that all is ready for our depar¬ 
ture. Are you no longer in the mind to go back into Spain ? 
No, my son; Spain no longer has any charms for me, an¬ 
swered my mother. Ithasbeen the scene of all my sorrows, 
and I have turned my back on it for ever. What do 1 
hear? exclaimed I in an agony; ah! tell me rather, that it 
is a fatal passion which alienates you from your native 
country. Just heavens! what a change! When you 
landed here, every object that met your eyes was hateful 
to them, but Mali Pegelin has given another colour to your 
fancy. I do not deny it, replied Lucinda: I love that rene- 
gado, and mean to take him for my fourth husband. What 
an idea! interrupted I with horror: you, to marry a Mussul¬ 
man I You forget yourself to be a Christian, or rather 
have hitherto been one only in name and not in heart. 
Ah! my dear mother, what a futurity do you present to my 
imagination! You are running headlong to your eternal 
ruin, You are going to do voluntarily, and from impure 
motives, what I have only done under the pressure of 
necessity. 

I urged many other arguments in the same strain, to turn 
her aside from her purpose: but all my eloquence was wasted; 
she had made up her mind to her future destiny. Not 
satisfied with following the bent of her base inclinations, 
and leaving her son to go and live with this renegade, she 
had even formed a design to settle Beatrice in her own 
family. This I opposed with all ray might and main. Ah! 
ivretched Lucinda, said I, if nothing is capable of keeping 
you within the limits of your duty, at least rush on i>erdition 
alone; confine within yourself the fury which possesses 
you; cast not a young innocent headlong over a precipice, 
though you yourself may venture on the leap. Lucindaquitted 
my presence in moody silence. It struck me that a rem¬ 
nant of reason still enlightened her, and that she would not 
obstinately persevere in requiring her daughter to be 
given up to her. How little did I know of my mother! 
One of my slaves said to me two days afterwards: Sir, take 
care of yourself. A captive belonging to Pegelin has just 
let me into a secret, of which you cannot too soon avail 
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vourself. Your mother has changed her religion; and as 
a punishment upon you for having refused Beatrice to her 
wishes, it is her purpose to acquaint the bashaw with your 
flight. I could not for a moment doubt but what Lucinda 
the woman to do just what my slave had said she would. 
The lady had given me manifold opportunities of studying 
her character; and it was sufficiently evident that by dint 
of playing bloody parts in tragedy, she had famihanzed 
herself with the guilty scenes of real life. It would not 
in the least have gone against her nature to have got me 
burned alive; nor probably would she have been more 
affected by my exit after that fashion, than by the winding 
up of a dramatic tale. 

The warning of my slave, therefore, was not to be 
neglected. My embarkation was hastened on. I took some 
Turks on board, according to the practice of the .\lgenne 
corsairs when going on a piratical expedition: but I en¬ 
gaged no more than was necessary to blind the eyes of 
jealousy, and weighed anchor from the port as soon as 
possible, with ail my slaves and my sister Beatrice. You 
will do right to suppose, that I did not forget in that mo¬ 
ment of anxiety, to pack up my whole stixk of money 
and jewels, amounting probably to the worth of six thou¬ 
sand ducats. When we were fairly out at sea, we began by 
securing the Turks. They were easily mastered, as my 
slaves outnumbered them. We had so favourable a wind, 
that we made the coast of I taly in a very short time. vS lUi- 
out let or hindrance, we got into the harbour of Leghorn, 
where I thought the whole city must have come out to we 
us land The father of my slave Azanm, either accidentally 
or from curiosity, happened to be among the gazers. 
He looked with all his eyes at my captives, as they came 
ashore; but though his object w^ to discover his lost son 
among the number, it was with httle hope of so fortunate 
a result. But how powerful is the pl^ of nature I What 
transports, expressed by mutual embraces foUowed he 
recognition of a tie so close, but so painfuUy interrupted 

aVscoh’ as Azarini had acquainted his father who I was, 
and what brought me to Leghorn, the old man obliged me. 
as well as Beatrice, to accept of an apartment m his house. 
I shall pass over in sUence the description of a thousand 
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. eremonjes, necessary to be gone through, in order to niy 
return into the bosom of the church; suffice it to say, that 
I foreswore Mahometanism with much more sincerity 
than I had pledged myself to it. After having entirely 
purged mvself from my Algerine leaven. I sold my ship, and 
set all my slaves at liberty. As for the Turks, they were 
committed to prison at Leghorn, to be exchanged against 
Christians. I received kind attention in abundance from 
the Azarini family; indeed, the young man married my 
sister Beatrice, who, to speak the truth, was no bad match 
for him. being a gentleman’s daughter, and inheriting the 
castle of Xerica, which my mother had taken care to let 
out to a rich farmer of Patema. when she resolved upon 
her voyage to Sicily, 

From Leghorn, after having staid there some time. I 
departed for Florence, a town I had a strong desire to see. 

I did not go thither without letters of recommendation. 
Azarini the father had connections at the grand duke’s 
court, and introduced me to them as a Spanish gentleman 
related to his family. I tacked don to my name, in honest 
rivalry of impudence with other low Spaniards, who take 
up that travelling title of honour without compunction, 
when far enough from home to set detection at defiance. 
Boldly then did I dub myself Don Raphael; and appeared 
at court with suitable splendour, on the strength of what 
I had brought from Algiers, to keep my nobility from 
starving. The high personages, to whom old Azarini had 
written in my favour, gave out in their circle that I was a 
person of quality; so that with this testimony, and a natural 
knack I had of giving myself airs, the deuce must have 
been in it if I could not have passed muster for a man of 
some consequence. I soon got to be hand in glove with 
the principal nobility; and they presented me to the 
grand duke. I had the good fortune to make myself 
agreeable. It then became an object with me to pay court 
to that prince, and to study his humour. I sucked in wth 
greedy ear all that his most experienced courtiers said 
about him, and by their conversation fathomed all his 
peculiarities. Among other things, he encouraged a play 
of wit; was fond of good stories and lively repartees. On 
this hint I formed myself. Every morning I wrote down 
in my pocket-book such anecdotes as I meant to rack off 
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in the course of the day. My stock was considerably ex¬ 
tensive, so that I was a walking budget of balderdash. 
Yet even my estate in nonsense required economy, and I 
began to get out at elbows, so as to be reduced to borrow 
from myself, and mortgage my resources twenty times over; 
but when the shallow current of wit and wisdom was nearly 
at its summer drought, a torrent of matter-of-fact lies gave 
new force to the exhausted stream of quibble. Intrigues 
which never had been intrigued, and practical jokes which 
had never been played off, were the tools I worked with, 
and exactly to the level of the grand duke: nay. what often 
happens to dull dealers in inextinguishable vivacity, the 
mornings were spent in financiering those funds of con¬ 
versation, which were to be drawn upon after dinner, as if 
from a perennial spring of preternatural wealth. 

I had even the impudence to set up for a poet, and made 
my broken-winded muse trot to the praises of the prince. 
I allow candidly that the verses were execrable; but then 
they were quite good enough for their readers; and it re¬ 
mains a doubt whether, if they had been better, the grand 
duke would not have thrown them into the fire. They 
seemed to be just what he would have written upon him¬ 
self. In short, it was impossible to miss the proper style 
on such a subject. But whatever might be my merit as a 
poet, the prince, by little and little, took such a liking to 
my person, as gave occasion of jealousy to his courtiers. 
They tried to find out who I was. Tliis. however, was be¬ 
yond their compass. All they could learn was, that I had 
been a renegade. Tliis was whispered forthwith in the 
prince’s ear. in the hopes of hurting me. Not that it 
succeeded: on the contrary, the grand duke one day com¬ 
manded me to give him a faithful account of my adventures 
at Algiers. I obeyed; and the recital, without rcscr\'e on 
my part, contributed more than any oilier of my stories 
to his entertainment. 

Don Raphael, said be, after I had ended my narrative. 
I have a real regard for you, and mean to give you a proof 
of it, which will place my sincerity beyond a doubt. Hence¬ 
forth you are admitted into my most private confidence, 
as the first fruits of which, you are to know that one of my 
ministers has a wife, with whom J am in love. She is the 
most enchanting creature at court; but at the same time 
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the most impre^able. Shut up in her own household, 
exclusively attached to a husband who idolizes her, she 
seems to be ignorant of the combustion her charms have 
kindled in Florence. You will easily conceive the diffi¬ 
culty of such a conquest- And yet this epitome of loveli¬ 
ness, so deaf to all the whispers of common seduction, has 
sometimes listened to my sighs. I have found the means of 
speaking to her without witnesses. She is not unacquainted 
with my sentiments. I do not flatter myself with having 
warmed her into love; she has given me no reason to form 
so sweet a conjecture. Yet I will not despair of pleasing her 
by my constancy, and by the cautious conduct, even to 
mystery, which 1 take care to observe. 

My passion for this lady, continued he, is known only to 
herself. Instead of pursuing my game wantonly, and 
overleaping the rights of my subjects like a true sover¬ 
eign, 1 conceal from all the world the knowledge of my 
love. This delicacy seems due to Mascarini, the husband 
of my beloved mistress. His zeal and attachment to me, 
his services and honesty, oblige me to act in this business 
with the closest secrecy and circumspection. I will not 
plunge a dagger into the bosom of this ill-starred husband, 
by declaring myself a suitor to his wife. Would he might 
for ever be insensible, were it within possibility, to the 
secret flame which devours me: for I am persuaded that he 
would die of grief, were he to know the circumstances I have 
just now confided to you. 1 therefore veil my pursuit in 
im[)cnelrable darkness; and have determined to make 
use of you, for the purpose of conveying to Lucretia the 
merit of the sacrifices my delicacy imposes on my feelings. 
Of these you shall l>c the interpreter. I doubt not but you 
will acquit yourself to a marvel of your commission. Con¬ 
trive to be intimate with Mascarini: make a point of worm¬ 
ing yourself into his friendship. Then an introduction to his 
family will be easy; and you will secure to yourself the 
liberty of conversing freely with his wife. This is what I 
require from you, and what I feel assured that you will 
execute with all the dexterity and discretion necessary 
to so delicate an undertaking. 

I promised the grand duke to do my utmost, in further¬ 
ance of his good opinion, and in aid of his success with the 
object of his desires. I kept my word without loss of time. 
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No pains were spared to get into Mascarini’s good graces; 
and the design was not difficult to accomplish. Delighted 
to find his friendship sought by a man possessing the afiec* 
tions of the prince, he advanced half way to meet my 
overtures. His house was always open to me, my inter¬ 
course with his lady was unrestrained; and 1 have no hesi¬ 
tation in affirming my measures to have been taken so 
well, as to have precluded the slightest suspicion of the 
embassy intrusted to my management. It is true, he had 
but a small share of the Italian jealousy, relying as he did 
on the virtue of his Lucretia; so that he often shut himself 
up in his closet, and left me alone with her. I entered 
at once into the pith and marrow of my subject. The 
grand duke’s passion was my topic with the lady; and I told 
her that the motive of my visits was only to plead for that 
prince. She did not seem to be over head and ears in love 
with him; and yet, methought. vanity forbade her to frown 
decisively on his addresses. She took a pleasure in listen¬ 
ing to his sighs, without sighing in concert. A certain 
propriety of heart she had; but then she was a woman; and 
it was obvious that her rigour was giving way insensibly 
to the triumphant image of a sovereign, bound in the fetters 
of her resistless charms. In short, the pnnce had good 
reason to flatter himself that he miglit dispense with the 
ill-breeding of a Tarquin, and yet bend Lucretia to a com- 
pUance with his longings. An incident, however, the 
most unexpected in the annals of romance, blasted his 
flattering prospects; in what manner you shall hear. 

I am natur^y free and easy with the women. This con¬ 
stitutional assurance, whether a blessing or a curse, was 
ripened into inveterate habit among the Turks. Lucretia 
was a pretty woman. I forgot that I was courting by 
proxy, and assumed the tone of a principal. Nothing 
could exceed the warmth and gallantry with which I offered 
my services to the lady. Far from appeanng offended at 
my boldness, or sUencing me by a resentful answer, she 
only said with a sarcastic smile: Own the truth, Don 
Raphael; the grand Duke has pitched upon a very faith¬ 
ful and zealous agent. You serve him with an integnty 
not sufficiently to be commended. Madam, said I in the 
same strain, let us not examine things with too much 
nicety. A truce, I beseech you, with moral discussions; 
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tiny are not of my element: good honest passion tallies 
better witii our natures. I do not believe myself, alter 
all. the first prince’s confidant who has ousted liis master 
in an affair of gallantry, your great lords have often 
dangerous rivals, in more humble messengers than myself. 
That may be, replied Lucrctia: but a haughty tem}>er 
stands with me in the place of virtue, and no one under the 
degree of a prince shall ever sully these charms. Regulate 
your behaviour accordingly, added she m a tone of serious 
seventy, and let us change the subject. I willingly bury 
your presumption in oblivion, provided you never hold 
similar tliscourse to me again: il you do. you may repent 
of it. 

Though this was a comment of some importance on my 
text, and ought to have been heedfully conned over, it 
was no bar to my still entertaining Mascarini's wife with 
my passion. 1 even pressed her with more importunity 
than heretofore, for a kind consent to my tender entreaties: 
and was rash enough to feel my ground, by some little 
personal freedoms. The lady then, offended at my words, 
and still more at my Mahometan quips and cranks, gave 
a complete set down to my assurance. She threatened 
to acquaint the grand duke with my impertinence; and 
declared she would make a point of his punishing me as I 
deserved. These menaces bristled up my spirit in return. 
My love turned at once into hatred, and determined me 
to revenge myself for the contempt with which Lucretia 
had treated me. I went in quest of her husband: and 
after having bound him by oath not to betray me, I in* 
formed him of his wife’s correspondence with the prince, 
and failed not to represent her as distractedly enamoured 
of him, by way of heightening the interest of the scene. 
The minister, lest the plot should become too intricately 
entangled, shut his wife up. without any law but his 
own will, in a secret apartment, where he placed her 
under the strict guard of confidential persons. While she 
was thus kept at bay by the watch-dogs of jealousy, who 
prevented her from acquainting the grand duke with 
her situation. I announced to that prince, with a melan¬ 
choly air. that he must think no longer of Lucretia. I told 
him tliat Mascarini had doubtless discovered all. since he had 
taken it into his head to keep a guard over his wife; that I 
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could not conceive what had induced him to suspect me, as I 
flattered myself with having always behaved according 
to the most approved rules of discretion in such cases. 
The lady might, I suggested, have been beforehand, and 
owned all to her husband; and had perhaps, in concert 
with him. suffered herself to be immured, in order to lie hid 
from a pursuit so dangerous to her virtue. The prince ap¬ 
peared deeply afflicted at my relation. I was not un¬ 
moved by his distress, and repented more than once of 
what I had done; but it was too late to retract. Besides. 
I must acknowledge, a spiteful joy tingled in my veins, 
when I meditated on the distressetl condition of the dis¬ 
dainful fair, who had spurned my vows. 

I was feeding with impunity on the pleasure of revenge, 
so palatable to all the world, but most of all to Spaniards, 
when one day the grand duke, chatting with five or six 
nobles of his court and myself, said to us; In what manner 
would you judge it fitting for a man to be punished, who 
should have abused the confidence of his prince, and de¬ 
signed to step in between him and his mistress ? The best 
way, said one of the courtiers, would be to have him torn 
to pieces by four horses. Another gave it as his verdict, 
that he should be soundly beaten, till he died under the 
blows of the executioner. The most tender-hearted and 
merciful of these Italians, with comparative lenity towards 
the culprit, wished only just to admonish him of his fault, 
by throwing him from the top of a tower to the bottom. 
And Don Raphael, resumed the grand duke, after a pause, 
what is his opinion ? The Spaniards, in all likelihood, 
would improve upon our Italian severity, in a case of such 
aggravated treachery. 

I fully understood, as you may well suppose, that Mas- 
carini had not kept his oath, or that his wife had devised 
the means of acquainting the prince with what had passed 
between her and me. My countenance sufliciently be¬ 
tokened my inward agitation. But for all that, suppressing 
as well as I could my rising emotion and alarm, 1 replied 
to the grand duke in a steady tone of voice—My lord, the 
Spaniards are more generous: under such circumstances, 
they would pardon the unworthy betrayer of lus trust, and 
by that act of unmerited goodness would kindle in his soul 
an everlasting abhorrence of his own villany. Yes, truly, 
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said the prince, and I feel in my own breast a similar 
spirit of forbearance. Ut the traitor then be pardoned; 
since I have myself only to blame for having given my con¬ 
fidence to a man of whom I had no knowledge, but, on 
the contrary, much ground of suspicion, according to the 
current of common report. Don Raphael, added he, my 
revenge shall be confined to this single interdict. Quit my 
dominions immediately, and never appear again in rny 
presence. I ivithdrew in all haste, less hurt at my dis¬ 
grace, than delighted to have got off so cheaply. The very 
next day 1 embarked in a Barcelona ship, just setting sari 
from the port of Leghorn on its return. 

At this period of his history I interrupted Don Raphael 
to the following effect. For a man of shrewdness, methinks 
you were not a little off your ^ard. in trusting yourself at 
Florence, for even so short a time, after having discovered 
the prince’s love of Lucretia to Mascarini. You might 
well have foreboded that the grand duke would not be long 
in getting to the knowledge of your duplicity. Your obser¬ 
vation is very just, answered the well-matched son of so 
eccentric a mother as Lucinda: and for that reason, not 
trusting to the minister’s promise of screening me from 
his master’s indignation, it had been my intention to dis¬ 
appear without taking leave. 

1 got safe to Barcelona, continued he, with the remnant of 
the wcaltli 1 had brought from Algiers; but the greater p^t 
had lieen squandered at Florence in enacting the Spanish 
gentleman. I did not stay long in Catalonia. Madrid 
was the dear place of my nativity, and I had a longing 
desire to see it again, which I satisfied as soon as possible: 
for mine was not a temper to stand parleying with its 
own inclinations. On my arrival in town, I chanced to 
take up my abode in a ready-furnished lodging, where dwelt 
a lady, by name Camilla. Though at some distance from hw 
teens, she was a very spirit-stirring creature, as Signor Gil 
Bias will bear me out in saying: for he fell in with her at 
Valladolid nearly about the same time. Her parts were 
still more extraordinary than her beauty; and never had 
a lady with a character to let a happier talent of inveigling 
fools to their ruin. But she was not like those selfish jilts, 
who put out the cullability of their lovers to usury. The 
pillage of the plodding merchant, or the grave family man, 
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was squandered upon the first gambler or prize-fighter who 
happened to find his way into her frolicsome fancy. 

We loved one another from the first moment, and the 
conformity of our tempers bound us so closely together, that 
we soon lived on the footing of joint property. The 
amount, in sober sadness, was little better than a cypher, 
and a few good dinners more reduced it to that ignoble 
negative of number. We were each of us thinking, as the 
deuce would have it. of our mutual pleasures, without pro¬ 
fiting in the least by those happy dispositions of ours for 
living at the expense of other folks. Want at last gave a 
keener edge to our wits, which indulgence had blunted. 
My dear Raphael, said Camilla, let us carry the war into 
the enemy’s quarters, if you love me; for while we are as 
faithful as turtles, we are as foolish: and fall into our own 
snare, instead of laying it for the unwary. You may get 
into the head and heart of a rich widow; 1 may conjure my¬ 
self into the good graces of some old nobleman; but as for 
this ridiculous fidelity, it brings no grist to the mill. Ex¬ 
cellent CamUla. answered I, you are beforehand with me. 
I was going to make the very same proposal. It exactly 
meets my ideas, thou paragon of morality. Yes; the better 
to maintain our mutal fire, let us forage for substantial fuel. 
As good may always be extracted out of evil, those infi¬ 
delities which are the bane of other loves, shall be the 

triumph of ours. ** c » 

On the basis of this treaty we took the field. At first, 

there was much cry but Uttle wool; for we had no luck at 
finding cullies. CamiUa met with nothing but pretty 
fellows with vanity in their hearts, tinsel on their backs, and 
not a maravedi in their pockets; my ladies were all of a 
kidney to levy, rather than to pay contributions. As love 
left us in the lurch, we paid our devotions at the shnne of 
knavery. With the zeal of martyre to a new religion, 
did we encounter the frowns of the civil power, whose myr¬ 
midons. as Uke the devU in their nature as their office, were 
ordered on the look-out after us; but the alguazil. with aJI 
the good qualities of which the corregidor inhented the 
contraries gave us time to make our escape out of Madnd. 
for the good of the trade and a small sum of money. We 
took the road to VaUadoUd, meaning to set up in that town. 
I rented a house for myself and CamUla, who passed for my 
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sister, to avoid evil toni,'ucs. At first we kept a tight rein 
over our speculative talents, and began by reconnoitring 
the ground before we determined on our plan of operations. 

One day a man accosted me in the street, with a very 
civil salutation, to this effect—Signor Don Raphael, do you 
recollect my face? I answered in the negative. Then I 
have the advantage of you. replied he, for yours is f)er- 
fectly familiar to me. I have seen you at the court of 
Tuscany, where I was then in the grand duke's guards. It 
is some months since I quitted that prince’s service. I 
came into Spain with an Italian, who will not discredit 
the politics of his country: we have been at Valladolid these 
three weeks. Our residence is with a Castilian and a 
Galician, who are, \sdthout dispute, two of the best crea¬ 
tures in the world. We live together by the sweat of our 
brows, and the labour of our hands. Our fare is not ab¬ 
stemious. nor have we made any vosv against the tempta¬ 
tions of a life about the court. If you will make one of our 
party, my brethren will be glad of your company: for you 
always seemed to me a man of spirit, above all vulgar pre¬ 
judices, in short, a monk of our order. 

Such frankness from this arch-scoundrel was met half¬ 
way by mine. Since you talk to me udth so winning a 
candour, said I. you deserve that I should be equally ex¬ 
plicit with you. In good truth I am no novice in your 
ritual: and if my modesty would allow me to be the hero of 
my own talc, you would be convinced that your compliments 
were not lavished on an unworthy subject. But enough 
of my own commendations: proceed we to the point in 
question. With all possible desire to become a member of 
your body, I shall neglect no opportunity of proving my 
title to that distinction. I had no sooner told this sharper 
at all points, that I would agree to swell the number of his 
gang, than he conducted me to their place of meeting, and 
introduced me in proper form. It was on this occasion 
that I first saw the renowned Ambrose de Lamela. These 
gentlemen catechised me in the religion of coveting my 
neighbour’s goods, and doing as I would not be done by. 
They wanted to discern whether I played the villain on 
principle, or had only some little practical dexterity: but 
I shewed them tricks which they did not know to be on the 
cards, and yet acknowledged to be better than their 
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own. They were still deeper lost in admiration, when in 
cool disdain of manual artifice, as an everv’-day effort of in¬ 
genuity. 1 maintained my prowess in such combinations of 
roguery as require an inventive brain and a solid judgment 
to support them. In proof of these pretensions, I related 
the adventure of Jerome de Moyadas: and on this single 
specimen of my parts, they conceived my genius of so high 
an order, as to elect me by common consent for their leader. 
Their choice was fully justified by a host of slippery de¬ 
vices, of which 1 was the master-wheel, the corner-stone, or 
according to whatever other metaphor in mechanics you 
may best express the soul of a conspiracy. When we had 
occasion for a female performer to heighten the interest, 
Camilla was sent upon the stage, and played up to admira¬ 
tion in the parts she had to perform. 

Just at that period, our friend and brother Ambrose was 
seized with a longing to see his native country once more. 
He went for Galicia with an assurance that we might 
reckon on his return. The visit cured his patriotic sick¬ 
ness. As he was on the road back, having halted at Burgos 
to strike some stroke of business, an innkeeper of his 
acquaintance introduced him into the service of Signor 
Gil Bias de Santillane, not forgetting to instruct liim 
thoroughly in the state of that gentleman’s affairs. Signor 
Gil Bias, pursued Don Raphael, addressing his discourse 
to me. you know in what manner we eased you of your 
moveables in a ready-furnished lodging at Valladolid; and 
you must doubtless have suspected Ambrose to have been 
the principal contriver of that exploit, and not without 
reason. On his coming into town, he ran himself out of 
breath to find us, and laid open every particular of your 
situation, so that the associated swindlers had nothing to do 
but to build on his foundation. But you are unacquainted 
with the consequences of that adventure; you shall therefore 
have them on my authority.. Your portmanteau was 
made free with by Ambrose and myself. We also took the 
liberty of riding your mules in the direction of Madrid, not 
dropping the least hint to Camilla nor to our partners in 
iniquity.who must have partaken in some measure of your 
feelings in the morning, at finding their glory shorn of two 
such beams. 

On the second day we changed our purpose. Instead of 
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goins to Madrid, whence I had not sallied forth without 
an urgent motive, we passed by Zcbreros, and continued 
our journey as far as Toledo. Our first care, in that 
town, was to dress ourselves in the genteelest style; then 
assuming the character of two brothers from Galicia on our 
travels of mere curiosity, we soon got acquainted in the 
most respectable circles. I was so much in the habit of 
acting the man of fashion, as not easily to be detected; 
and as the generality of people are blinded by a free ex¬ 
penditure, we threw dust into the eyes of all the world, 
by the elegant entertainments to which we invited the 
ladies. Among the women who frequented our parties, 
there was one not indifferent to me. She appeared more 
beautiful than Camilla, and certainly much younger. 

I inquired who she was; and learned that her name was 
Violante, and that she was married to an ungrateful spark, 
who soon grew weary of her chaste caresses, and was 
running after those of a prostitute, with whom he was in 
love. There was no need to say any more, to determine me 
on enthroning Violante the sovereign lady and mistress of 
iny thoughts and affections. 

She was not long in coming to the knowledge of her con¬ 
quest. I began by following her about from place to place, 
and placing a hundred monkey tricks to instil into her com¬ 
prehension, that nothing would please me better than the 
office of making her amends for the ill usage of her husband. 
The pretty creature ruminated on my proffered kindness, 
and to such purpose as to let me know in the end that my 
labour was not wasted on an ungrateful soil. I received 
a note from her in answer to several I had transmitted by 
one of those convenient old dowagers, in such high request 
throughout Spain and Italy. The lady sent me word that 
her husband supped with his mistress every evening, and 
did not return home till very late. It was impossible to 
mistake the meaning of this. On that very night I planted 
myself under Violante’s windows, and engaged her in a most 
tender conversation. At the moment of parting, it was 
settled l>etween us that every evening at the same hour, 
we should meet and converse on the same everlasting topic, 
without gainsaying any such other acts of gallantry as might 
safely be submitted to the peering eye of day. 

Hitherto Don Balthazar, as Violante’s husband was 
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called, had no reason to complain of his forehead; but I 
was a natural philosopher, and little satisfied with meta¬ 
physical endearments. One evening, therefore, 1 repaired 
under my lady’s windows, with the design of telling her that 
there was an end of life and everything, if we could not 
come together on more accommodating terms than from the 
balcony to the street; for I had never yet been able to get 
into the house. Just as I got thither, a man came \sithin 
sight, apparently with the %iew’ of dogging me. In fact, it 
was the husband returning earlier than usual from his pre¬ 
cious bit of amusement; but observing a male nuisance near 
his nunnery, instead of coming straight home, he walked 
backwards and forwards in the street. It w’as almost a 
moot point with me what I ought to do. At last. I resolved 
on accosting Don Balthazar, though neither of us had the 
slightest knowledge of each other. Noble gentleman, said 
I. you would do me a most particular favour by leaving 
the street vacant to me for this one night; I would do as 
much for you another time. Sir, answered he, I was just 
going to make the same request to you. I am on the look¬ 
out after a girl, over whom a confounded fellow of a 
brother keeps watch and ward like a gaoler; and she lives 
not twenty yards from this place. I could wish to carry on 
my project without a witness. We have the means, replied 
I, of attaining both our ends without clashing; for the lady 
of my desires lives there, added I, pointing to his own house. 
We had better even help one another, in case of being at¬ 
tacked. With all my heart, resumed he; I will go to my 
appointment, and we will make common cause if need be. 
Under this pretence he went away, but only to observe me 
the more narrowly: and the darkness of the night favoured 
his doing so without detection. 

As for me, I made up to Violante’s balcony in the sim¬ 
plicity of my heart. She soon lieard my signal, and we 
began our usual pariey. I was not remiss in pressing the 
idol of my worship to grant me a private interview in some 
safe and practicable place. She was rather coy to my 
entreaties, as favours hardly earned are the higher valued: 
at length she took a letter out of her pocket, and flung it 
down to me. There, said she, you will find in that scrap of 
paper the promise of what you have teased me so long 
about. She then withdrew, as the hour approached when 
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her husband usually came home. I put the note up care¬ 
fully. and went towards the place where Don Balthazar 
had told me that his business lay. But that staunch hus¬ 
band. with the sagacity of an old sportsman where his own 
wife was the game, came more than half-way to meet m^ 
with tlus question: Well, good sir. are you satisfied with 
your happy fortunes? I have reason to be so, answered L 
And as for yourself, what have you done has the blind god 
befriended you ? Alas! quite the contrary, replied he. that 
impertinent brother, who takes such liberties with my 
beauty, thought fit to come back from his country house, 
whence we hugged ourselves as sure that he would not 
return till to-morrow. Tliis infernal chance has put all my 
soft and soothing pleasures out of tune. 

Nothing could exceed the mutual pledges of lasting 
friendship which were exchanged between Don Balthazar 
and me. To draw the cords the closer, we made an ap¬ 
pointment for the next morning in the great square. This 
plotting gentleman, after we had parted, betook hinwelf 
to his own house, without giving Violante at all to under¬ 
stand that he knew more about her than she wished him. 
On the following day he was punctual in the great square, 
and 1 was not five minutes after him. We exchanged 
greetings with all the warmth of old friendship: but it was 
a vapour to mislead on his part, though a spark of hea¬ 
venly flame on mine. In the course of conversation, this 
hypocritical Don Balthazar palmed upon me a fictitious 
confidence, respecting liis intrigue with the lady al>out 
whom he had been speaking the night before. He put 
together a long story he had been manufactunng on that 
subject, and all this to hook me in to tcU him. in return, 
by what means I had got acquainted with Violante. The 
snare was too subUe for me to escape: I owned aU with the 
innocence of a new-born babe. I did not even stick at 
shewing the note I had received from her, and read the 
contents, to the following purport: *' I am going to-morrow 
to dine with Donna Inez. You know where she lives, it 
is in the house of that confidential friend that I mean to 
pass some happy moments along with you. It is impos¬ 
sible longer to refuse a boon your patience has so weU 


merited.” . . 

Here indeed, said Don Balthazar, is an 


epistle which 
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promises to crown all your wishes at once. I congratulate 
you beforehand on your approaching happiness. He 
could not help fidgeting and wriggling a little, while he 
talked in these terms of his own household; but all his 
hitches and wry faces passed off, and my eyes were as fast 
sealed as ever. I was so full of anticipating titillations. 
as not to think of noticing my new friend, who was oh!it;e<l 
to get off as fast as he could, for fear of betraying his agita¬ 
tion in my presence. He ran to acquaint his brother-in- 
law with this strange occurrence. I know not what might 
pass between them; it is only certain that Don Balthazar 
happened to knock at Donna Inez’s door, just when I was 
at that lady's house with Violante. We were warned who 
it was. and I escaped by a back door exactly as he went in at 
the front. As soon as I had got safe off, the women, whom 
the unexpected visit of this troublesome husband had dis¬ 
concerted a little, recovered their presence of mind, and 
with it so large a stock of assurance, as to stand the brunt 
of his attack, and put him to a nonplus in ascertaining 
whether they had hid me or smuggled me out. I cannot 
exactly tell you what he said to Donna Inw and his wife, 
nor do I believe that history will ever furnish any authenUc 
particulars of the squabble. 

In the mean time, without suspecting yet how com¬ 
pletely I was gulled by Don Balthazar. I saJhed forth with 
curses in my mouth, and returned to the great square, where 
I had appointed 1-amela to meet me. But no Lamela was 
there. He also had his httle snug parties, and the scoun¬ 
drel fared better than his comrade. As I was waiting for 
him. I caught a glimpse of my treacherous associate, with a 
knowing smile upon his countenance. He made up to me, 
and inquired, with a hearty laugh, what news of my assig¬ 
nation with my nymph, under the convenient roof of 
Donna Inez. I cannot conceive, said I, what evil spirit, 
jealous of my joys, takes delight to nip them in their blossom: 
but after we had embraced, kissed, protested, and, as it 
were spoke the prologue of our comedy, comes the peaking 
comuto of a husband {the furies fly away with him), and 
knocks at the door in the instant of our encounter. There 
was nothing to be done but to secure my retreat as fast ^ 
possible So I got out at a back door, sending to all the 
inhabitants of heU and its suburbs the jealous knave, who 
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was so uncivil as to search another lady’s house tor his own 
horns. I am sorry you sped so ill-favouredly. exclaimed 
Don Balthazar, who was chuckling with inward satisfac¬ 
tion at my disappointment. What a mechanical rogue of 
a husband! 1 would advise you to shew no mercy to the 
wittol. Oh! you need not teach me how to predominate 
over such a peasant, replied I. Take my word for it, a new 
quarter shall be added to his coat of anns this very night. 
His wife, when I went away, told me not to be faint-hearted 
for such a trifle; but to place myself without fail under her 
windows at an earlier hour than usual, for she was resolved 
to let me into the house; and as a precaution against all 
accidents, she begged me to bring two or t^ee friends in 
mv train, for fear of a surprise. What a discreet and in¬ 
ventive lady! said he. I should have no objection to being 
of your party. Ah! my dear friend, exclaimed I. out of 
wits with joy. and throwing my arms about Don Balthazar s 
neck, how infinitely you will oblige me! I will do more, 
resumed he; I know a young man, armed like another 
Oesar, for either field of love or war; he shall be of our num¬ 
ber. and you may then rely boldly on the sufficiency of your 

escort. I 

I knew not in what words to thank this seeming friend, so 
that my gratitude might be equivalent to his zeal. To 
make short of the matter. I accepted his proffered aid. Our 
meeting was fixed under Violante’s balcony early m the 
evening, and we parted. He went in quest of his brother- 
in-law. who was the hero in question. As for me. I walked 
about all day with Lamela, who had no more misgivings 
than myself, though somewhat astonished at the warmth 
with which Don Balthazar engaged in my interests. We 
slipt our own necks completely into the noose. I own this 
was mere infatuation on our parts, whose natural instinct 
ought to have warned us of a halter. When I thought it 
proper time to present myself under Violante's windows. 
Ambrose and I took care to be armed with small swords. 
There we found the husband of my fair dame and another 
man. waiting for us with a very determined air. Don Bal¬ 
thazar accosted me, and introducing his brother-in-law, 
said- Sir, this is the brave officer whose prowess I have 
extolled so highly to you. Make the best of your way into 
your mistress’s house, and let no fear of the consequences 
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be any bar to the enjoyment of the most rapturous human 
bliss. 

After a mutual interchange of compliments, I knocked 
at Violante's door. It was opened by a kind of duenna. In 
I went, and without looking back after what was passing 
behind me. made the best of my way to the lady’s room. 
While I was paying her my preliminary civilities, the two 
cut-throats, who had followed me into the house, and had 
banged the door after them so violently that Ambrose was 
left in the street, made their appearance. You may well 
suppose that then was the appeal to arms. They both fell 
upon me at the same time, but I shewed them some play. 

I kept them engaged on either side so fiercely, that they 
were sorry perhaps not to have taken a safer road to their 
revenge. The husband was run through the body. His 
brother-in-law. seeing him on his travels to the shades 
below, made the best of his way to the door, which the 
duenna and Violante had opened, to make their escape 
while we were fighting. I ran after him into the street, 
where I met with Lamela once more, who by dint of not 
being able to get a word out of the women, running as they 
did for their very lives, did not know exactly what he was 
to divine from the infernal noise he had just heard. We 
got back to our inn. After packing up what was best 
worth taking with us, we mounted our mules, and got out 
of town, without waiting for daybreak or fear of rob¬ 
bers. 

It was sufficiently clear that this business was not likely 
to be without its consequences, and that a hue and cry 
would be set up in Toledo, which we should act like wise 
men to anticipate by a retreat. We stayed the night at 
Villarubia. At the inn where we put up, some time after 
our arrival, there alighted a tradesman of Toledo on his 
way to Segorba. We clubbed our suppers. He related 
to us the tragical catastrophe of Violante's husband: and 
so far was he from suspecting us of being parties concerned, 
that we inquired into particulars with the curious indif¬ 
ference of common newsmongers. Gentlemen, said he, just 
as I was setting out this morning, the report of this melan¬ 
choly event was handed about. Every one was on the hunt 
after Violante; and they say that the corregidor, a rela¬ 
tion of Don Balthazar, is determined on sparing no pains 
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to discover the perpctrr^tors of this murder. So much lor 
m\’ knowleilpe o( the business. 

The corregidor of Toledo and his police gave me very 
little uneasiness. But for fear of the worst. I determined 
to precipitate my retreat from New Castile. It occurred 
to me that \’iolante. wlien hunted out of her hiding-place, 
would turn informer, and in that case sne might give such 
a description of my person to the clerks in office, as might 
enable them to put their scouts upon a right scent, l-or 
this reason, on the following day we struck out of the high 
road, as a measure of safety. Fortunately Lamela was 
acquainted with three-fourths of Spain, and knew by what 
cross paths we could get securely into Airagon. Instead 
of going straight to Cuenca, we threaded the defiles of the 
mountains overhanging that town, and arrived, by ways 
with which my guide was well acquainted, at a grotto 
looking very much like a hermitage. In fact, it was the 
very place whither you came yesterday evening to petition 
me for an asylum. 

While I was reconnoitring the neighbourhood, which 
presented a most delicious landscape to my view, my com¬ 
panion said to me, It is six years since I travelled this way. 
At that time the grotto before us afforded a retreat to an 
old hermit who entertained me charitably. He made me 
fare as he did. I remember that he was a holy man, and 
talked in such a strain as almost to wean me from the vices 
and follies of this nether world. He may possibly be still 
living; I will ascertain whether it be so or not. With 
these words in his mouth, Ambrose, under the influence of 
natural curiosity, alighted from his mule, and went into 
the hermitage. He remained there some minutes, and 
then returned, calling after me, and saying, Come hither, 
Don Raphael, come and bear witness to a most affecting 
event. I dismounted immediately. We tied our mules to 
a tree, and I followed Lamela into the grotto, where I 
descried an old anchoret stretched at his length upon a 
couch, pale and at the point of death. A white beard, 
very thick, hung down to his middle, and he held a large 
rosary, most piously ornamented, in his clasped hands. At 
the noise which we made in coming near him, he opened his 
eyes, upon which death had already begun to lay his leaden 
band; and after having looked at us for a moment said. 
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Whosoever you are, my bretliren, profit by the spectacle 
which presents itself to your observation. I have seen out 
forty years in the world, and sixty in this solitude. But 
mark! At this eternal cnsis, the time I have devoted to 
my pleasures seems an age. and that on the contrary which 
has been sacred to repentance, but a minute! Alas! I fe^ 
lest the austerities of brother Juan should be found light in 
the balance with the sins of the licentiate Don Juan de 
Solis.” 

No sooner were these words out of his mouth than he 
breathed his last. We were struck by the solemn scene. 
Objects of this kind always make some impression even 
on the greatest libertines; but our serious thoughts were of 
no long duration. We soon forgot what he had been say¬ 
ing to us, and began making an inventory of what the her¬ 
mitage contained; an employment which was not oppres¬ 
sively laborious, since the household furniture extended no 
further than what you remarked in the grotto. Brother 
Juan was not only in ill-furnished lodgings; his kitchen, too, 
was in a very rustic plight. All the store laid in consisted 
of some small nuts and some pieces of crusty barley bread 
as hard as flint, which had all the appearance of having 
been impregnable to the gums of the venerable man. I 
specify his gums, because we looked for his teeth, and found 
they had all dropped out. The whole arrangement of this 
solitary abode, every object that met our eyes, made us 
look upon this good anchoret as a pattern of sanctity. One 
thing only staggered us in our opinion. We opened a 
paper folded in the form of a letter, and lying upon the 
table, wherein he besought the person who should read the 
contents, to carry his rosary and sandals to the bishop of 
CuenQa. We could not make out in what spirit this modem 
recluse of the desert could aim at making such a present 
to his bishop, It seemed to us to tread somewhat on the 
heels of his humility, and to savour of one who was a cand^ 
date for a niche in the calendar. Though indeed it might 
be, that there was nothing in it but a simple supposition, 
that the bishop was such another as himself: but whether 
his ignorance was really so extreme, I shall not pretend to 

In talking over this subject, a very pleasant idea occurred 
to Lamela, Let us take up our abode, said he, m this holy 
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retreiit. The disguise of hermits will become us. Brother 
Juan must be laid quietly in the earth. You shall per¬ 
sonate him; and (or myself, in the character of brother 
Antony. I will go and see what is to be done in the neigh¬ 
bouring towns and villages. Besides that we shall be too 
cunningly ensconced for the prying curiosity of the cor- 
regidor, since it is not to be supposed that he will think of 
coming hither to look for us. 1 have some good connections 
at Cuen9a, which may be of essential service to us. I fell 
in with this odd whim, not so much for the reasons given 
me by Ambrose, as in compliance with the humour of the 
thing, and as it were to play a part in a dramatic piece. 
We made an excavation in the ground at about thirty or 
forty yards from the grotto, and buried the old anchoret 
there without any pompous riles, after having stripped 
him of his wardrobe, which consisted of a single gown tied 
round the middle with a leathern girdle. We likewise 
despoiled him of his beard to make me an artificial one: 
and finally, after his interment, we took possession of the 
hermitage. 

The first day our table was but meanly served; the pro¬ 
visions of the deceased were all we had to feed on; but on 
the following morning, before sunrise, Lamela set off to 
sell the two mules at Toralva, and returned in the even¬ 
ing, laden with provisions and other articles which he had 
purchased. He brought everything necessary to metamor¬ 
phose us completely. For himself he had provided a gown 
of coarse dark cloth, and a little red horse-hair beard, so 
ingeniously appended to his ears, that one would have 
sworn it had been natural. There is not a cleverer fellow 
in tlie universe for a frolic. Brother Juan’s beard was 
also new-modelled, and adapted to the plumpness of my 
face. My brown woollen cap completed the masquerade. 
In fact, nothing was wanting to make us pass for what we 
were not. Our equipage was so ludicrously out of char¬ 
acter, that we could not look at one another without 
laughing, under a garb so diametrically at variance with 
our general complexion. With brother Juan's mantle, I 
caught and kept his rosary and sandals; taking the liberty 
of borrowing them for the time being from the bishop of 
Cuenca. 

We had already been three days in the hermitage, with- 
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out having been interrupted by a living soul; but on the 
fourth, two countrymen came into the grotto. They 
brought bread, cheese, and onions, for the deceased, whom 
they supposed to be still living. I threw myself on our 
miserable couch as soon as they made their appearance; 
and it was not difficult to impose on them. Besides that 
it was too dark to distinguish my features accurately, 

I imitated the voice of brother Juan, whose last words I 
had heard, to the best of my ability. They had no sus¬ 
picion of the trick, though a good deal surprised at find¬ 
ing another hermit there. Lamela. taking advantage of 
their stupid wonder, said in a canting tone: My brethren, 
be not astonished at seeing me in this solitude. I have 
quitted a hermitage of my own in Arragon, to come hither 
and be a companion to the venerable and edifying brother 
Juan, who, at his advanced age. wants a yoke-fellow to 
administer to his necessities. The rustics lavished their 
clumsy panegyrics on the charity of Ambrose, and con¬ 
gratulated themselves that they might triumph over their 
neighbours, and boast of two holy personages residing in 
their country. 

Lamela, laden with a large w^let which he had not for¬ 
gotten among the number of his purchases, went for the 
first time to reconnoitre the town of Cuenca, which is but 
a very short distance from the hermitage. With a mor¬ 
tified exterior, by which nature had dubbed him for a 
cheat, and the art of making that natural deception go as 
far as possible, by a most hypocritical and factitious array 
of features, he could not fail to play upon the feelings of 
the charitable and humane, and those whom heaven has 
blessed with affluence. His knapsack bore testimony to 
the extravagance of their pious liberalities. Master 
Ambrose, said I on his return, I congratulate you on your 
happy knack at softening the souls of all good Chnstians. 
As we hope to be saved! one would suppose that you had 
been a mendicant friar among the Capuchins. I have 
done something else besides bringing in food for the 
convent, answered he. You must know that I have fer¬ 
reted out a certain lass called Barbara, with whom I used 
to flirt formerly. She is as much altered as any of us. for 
she also has addicted herself to a godly life. She fonns a 
coterie with two or three other sanctified dames, who are 
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an example to the faithful in public, and flounce over head 
ind ears in every sort of private vice. She did not know 
me again at first. What then, mistress Barbara, said I. 
is it possible that you should have discharged one of your 
oldest friends from your remembrance, your servant 
.-Vmbrose? As I am a true Cliristian. Signor de Lamela, 
exclaimed she. I never thought to have turned you up in 
such a garb as that. By what transformation are you 
become a hermit ? This is more than I can tell you just 
now, rejoined I. The particulars are rather long: but I will 
come to-morrow evening and satisfy your curiosity. Nay. 
more: I 'vill bring brother Juan, my companion, along with 
me. Brother Juan, interrupted she, the venerable hermit 
who has taken up his saintly residence near this town ? 
You do not know what you are saying: he is supposed to be 
be more tlian a hundred years old. It is very true, said I. 
that he was of that age some little while ago: but time, 
in deference to his sanctity, has gone backward with him: 
and he is grown considerably younger within these few 
ilays. He is at present just atwut my turn of life. Say you 
so! Then let us have him too, replied Barbara. I per¬ 
ceive there is something more in this mystery than the 
church will be able to explain. 

We did not miss our appointment with these whited 
sepulchres on the following night. To make our reception 
the more agreeable, they had laid out a sumptuous enter¬ 
tainment. Off went our beards and cowls, and vestments 
of mortification: and without any squeamishness we con¬ 
fessed our birth, education, and read character, to these 
sisters in hypocrisy. On their part, for fear of being be¬ 
hindhand with us in freedom from prejudice, they fairly let 
us see of what pretended religionists are capable, when they 
drop tlie veil of the sanctuary, and exhibit their unmanu¬ 
factured faces. We spent almost the whole night at table, 
and got back to our grotto but a moment before daybreak. 
We were not long in repeating our visit; or, if the truth 
must be told, it was nightly for three months: till we had 
ate up more than two-thirds of our way’s and means in the 
company of these delicate creatures. But an unsuccessful 
candidate for their favour got wind of our proceedings, and 
prated of our whereabout in the ear of justice, which was 
to have been in motion towards the hermitage this very 
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day. to lay hold of our persons. Yesterday Ambrose, while 
picking up eleemosynaries at Cuenca, stumbled upon one 
of our whining sisterhood, who gave him a note, with this 
caution: A female friend of mine has uiitten me this letter, 
which I was going to send to you by a man on purpose. 
Shew it to brother Juan, and regulate your proceedings 
accordingly. It was this very note, gentlemen, that 
Lamela gave me in your presence, which occasioned us to 
take so abrupt a leave of our solitary dwelling. 


CHAPTER II 

DON RAPHAEL’S CONSULTATION WITH HIS COMPANY, AND 
THEIR ADVENTURES AS THEY WERE PREPARING TO LEAVE 
THE WOOD 

When Don Raphael had hnished the narrative of his 
adventurous Ufe. which, with all the other qualities of a 
romance, had the tediousness, Don Alphonso, according to 
the laws of good breeding, swore himself black in the face 
that he had been prodigiously entertained. After the 
usual exchange of compliments, Signor Ambrose put in Ws 
oar, with an admonitory hint to the partner of his exploits 
and peregrinations. Consider, Don Raphael, that the sun 
is setting. It would not be amiss, methinks. to take counsel 
on what we are to do. You are in the right, answered his 
comrade, we must determine on the place of our destination. 
For my own part, replied Lamela, I am of opinion that we 
should get upon the road again without \o^ of time, reach 
Requena to-night, and enter upon the territo^ of Valencia 
to-morrow, where we will go to work full tilt at our old 
trade. I have some prognosticating twitches, which tell 
me that we shaU strike some good strokes m that qu^er. 
His colleague, from ample experience of his inf^ibihty 
in such prophecies, voted on his side of the question. As 
for Don Alphonso and myself, having nothing to do but 
to foUow the lead of these two worthy gentlemen, vve waited, 
in silent acquiescence, the issue of this momentous debate. 

Thus it was determined that we should take the direction 
of Requena: and aU hands were piped to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements. We made our meal after the same 
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fashion as in the morning, and the horse was laden with 
the bottle, and with the remnant of our provisions. After 
a time, the approach of night seemed to promise us that 
darkness so friendly, and even so necessary, to the safety 
of our retreat; and we were beginning our march through 
the wood: but before we had gone a hundred paces, a light 
among the trees gave us a subject of anxious speculation. 
What can be the meaning of that ? said Don Raphael; 
these surely must be blood-hounds of the police from 
Cuenca, uncoupled and eager for the sport, with a fresh scent 
of us in this forest, and in full cry after their game. I am 
of a very different opinion, said Ambrose; they are more 
likely to be benighted travellers taking shelter in the thicket 
till daybreak. But there is no trusting to conjecture: 1 
will examine into the real truth. Stay you here all three 
of you; I will be back again instantly. No sooner said than 
done; he stole, just as if he had been used to it, towards the 
light, which was not far off; no brute or human thief of 
forest or city could have done it better. With a gentle 
removal of the leaves and branches which obstructed his 
passage, the whole scene was laid open to liis silent con¬ 
templation; and it afforded sufficient food. On the grass, 
round about a lighted candle with a clod for its candle¬ 
stick, were seated four men, just finishing a meat pie. and 
hugging a pretty large bottle, which was at its last gasp, 
after having sustained their alternate embraces for suc¬ 
cessive rounds. At some paces from these gentry, he 
espied a lady and gentleman tied to the trees, and a little 
furtlier off, a carriage with two mules richly caparisoned. 
He determined at once in his own mind that the fellom 
carousing on the ground were banditti; and the tenor of 
their talk assured him that he had not belied their trade 
by his conjecture. The four cut-throats ail avowed a 
like desire of possessing the female who had fallen into 
their hands; and they were proposing to draw lots for her. 
Lamela, having made himself master of the business, came 
back to us, and gave an exact account of all he had seen and 
heard. 

My friends, said Don Alphonso on his recital, that lady 
and gentleman whom the robbers have tied to trees, are 
probably persons of the first condition. Shall we suffer 
scoundrels like these to triumph over their honour and take 
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away their lives? PHit yourselves under my direction: 
let us assail the desperate outlaws, and they will perish 
under our attack. With all my heart, said Don Raphael. 
It is all one to me, I had just as soon engaije on the right 
side as on the wrong. Ambrose, for his part, protested 
that he wished for nothing better than to lend a hand in 
so moral an enterprise, as it promised to combine much 
profit with some share of honour. And indeed, if a man may 
speak a good word for himself, danger stood better recom¬ 
mended than usual to my comprehension; all the boiling 
courage of knighthood, pledged up to the knuckles or the 
chin on the behalf of female innocence, was oozing out at 
every pore of this chivalrous person. But, if we are to 
state facts in the spirit of history rather than of romance, 
the danger was more in imagination than in reality. La- 
mela having brought us word that the arms of the robbers 
were all piled up at the distance of ten or twelve paces out 
of their reach, there was no difficulty in securing the mas¬ 
tery of the field. We tied our horses to a tree, and drew 
near, as softly as possible, to the spot where the robbers 
were seated. They were debating with some impetuosity, 
and their vociferous argument was all in favour of our 
covert attack. We got possession of their arms before 
they had any suspicion of us. But the enemy was nearer 
than they imagined: too near to miss aim, and they were all 
stretched lifeless on the ground. 

During the conflict the candle went out, so that we pro¬ 
ceeded in our business by guess-work. We were not 
remiss, however, in unbinding the prisoners, of whom fear 
had got such complete possession, that they had not their 
wits enough about them to thank us for what we had done 
for them. It must be allowed that they could not at first 
distinguish whether they were to consider us as their 
deliverers, or as a fresh gang who had taken them out of 
one furnace to cast them lussing into another. But we 
recovered their spirits by the assurance, that we should 
lodge them safely in a public-house which Ambrose men¬ 
tioned as not being more than half a mile off, whence they 
might take all necessary measures to pursue their journey 
in whatever direction they thought proper. After these 
words of comfort, which seemed to sink deep, we placed 
them .in their carriage, and conducted them out of the 
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wood, holding their mules by the bridle. Our clerical 
friends instituted a ghostly visitation to the pockets of the 
vanquished banditti. Our next step was to recover Don 
Alphonso’s horse. We also took to ourselves the steeds of 
the robbers, wailing as they were to be released from the 
trees to which they were tied near the field of battle. With 
this extensive cavalcade we followed brother Antony, 
mounted on one of the mules, and conducting the carriage 
to the inn, whither we did not arrive in less than two hours, 
though he had pledged his credit that the distance from 
the wood was very short. 

We knocked rougldy at the door. Every living crea¬ 
ture was napping, except the fleas. TTie landlord and 
landlady got on their clothes in a hurry, and where not at 
all annoyed at finding their rest disturbed by the arrival 
of an equipage, which promised to do more for the good of 
the house than it eventually did. The whole inn was 
lighted up in an instant. Don Alphonso and the stage* 
bred son of Lucinda lent their assistance to the gentleman 
and lady in alighting from the carriage, and acted as their 
ushers in leading the way to the room prepared for them by 
the landlord. Compliments flew backwards and forwards 
like shuttlecocks; but we were not a little astonished at 
discovering the Count de Polan himself and his daughter 
Seraphina, in the persons we had just rescued. It would 
be difficult to represent by words the surprise of that lady, 
as well as of Don Alphonso, when they recognized each 
other's features. The count took no notice of it, his atten¬ 
tion being engrossed by other matters. He set about re¬ 
lating to us in what manner the robbers had attacked him. 
and how they secured his daughter and himself, after 
having killed his postilion, a page, and a valet-de-chambre. 
He ended with declaring how deeply he felt his obligation; 
and that if we would call upon him at Toledo, where he 
should be in a month, we should judge for ourselves whether 
he felt as a grateful heart ought to feel. 

His lordslup’s daughter was not backward in her acknow¬ 
ledgments for her timely rescue; and as we were of opinion, 
that is, Raphael and myself, that we should do a good 
turn to Don Alphonso by giving him an opportunity of a 
minute’s private parley with the young widow, we con¬ 
trived to keep the Count de Polan in play. Lovely 
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Seraphina, said Don Alphonso to the lady in a low voice. 
I no longer lament over the lot which obliges me to live 
like a man banished from civil society, since I have been 
so fortunate as to assist in the important service just ren¬ 
dered you. What then! answered she. with a sigh, is it 
you who have saved my life and honour ? Is it to you 
that we are so indebted, myself equally with my father ? 
Ah! Don Alphonso, why were you the instrument of my 
brother’s death ? She said no more upon the subject; but 
be conceived clearly by these words, and by the tone in 
which they were pronounced, that if he was over head and 
ears in love with Seraphina, she was equally out of her 
depth in the same passion. 


BOOK THE SIXTH 
CHAPTER I 

THE FATE OP GIL BLAS AND HIS COMPANIONS AFTER THEY 
TOOK LEAVE OF THE COUNT DE POLAN. ONE OP AM¬ 
BROSE’S NOTABLE CONTRIVANCES SET OFF BY THE MAN¬ 
NER OP ITS EXECUTION 

The Count de Folan, after having exhausted half the 
night in thanking us, and protesting that we might reckon 
upon his substantial acknowledgments, sent for the land¬ 
lord to consult him on the best method of getting safely to 
Turis, whither it was his intention to go. We had nothing 
to do with this nobleman’s further progress, and therefore 
left him to take his own measures. Our departure from 
the inn was now resolved on; and we followed Lamela like 
sheep after the bell-wether. 

After two hours’ travelling, the day overtook us near 
Campillo. We made as expeditiously as possible for the 
mountains between that hamlet and Requena. There 
we wore out the day in taking our rest and reckoning up 
our stock, which the spoil of the robbers had considerably 
replenished, to the amount of more than three hundred pis¬ 
toles. the lawful ravage of their pockets. We began our 
march again with the setting-in of the night; and on the 
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following morning reached the frontier of Valencia in 
safety. W’e got quietly into the first wood that offered as 
a shelter. The inmost recesses of it were best suited to 
our purpose, and led us on by winding paths to a spot 
where a rivulet of transparent water was meandering in its 
slow and silent course, to incorporate with the waters of 
Guadalaviar. The refreshing shade afforded by the foliage, 
and the rich pasturage m which our toil-wom beasts so 
much delighted, would have fixed this for the place of our 
halting, if our resolution had not been previously taken 
to that effect. 

We therefore alighted, and were preparing to pass the 
day very pleasantly, but a good breakfast was amongst 
the foremost of our intended pleasures; and we found that 
there was very little ammunition left. Bread was begin¬ 
ning to be a nonentity; and our bottle was becoming an evi¬ 
dence of the materid system, mere carnal leather without 
a vivifying soul. Gentlemen, said Ambrose, scenery and 
the picturesque have but hungry charms for me, unless 
Bacchus and Ceres preside over the landscape. Our pro¬ 
visions must be lengthened out. For this purpose, away 
post I to Xclva. It is a very pretty towm. not more than 
two leagues off. I shall soon make tliis little excursion. 
Speaking after this manner, he slung the bottle and the 
wallet over a horse’s back, leaped merrily into his seat, and 
shot out of the wood with a rapidity which seemed to bid 
fair for a speedy return. 

He did not. however, come back quite so soon as he had 
given us reason to expect. More than half the day had 
elapsed; nay, night herself was already pranking up her 
dun and gloomy wings, to overshadow the thicket with a 
denser horror, when we saw our purveyor once again, whose 
long stay was beginning to give us some uneasiness. Our 
extreme wishes were lame and impotent, compared with 
the abundance of his stores. He not only produced the 
bottle ffUed with some excellent wine, and the wallet stuffed 
with game and poultry ready dressed, to say nothing of 
bread; the horse was laden besides with a large bundle 
of stuffs, of which we could make neither head nor tail. 
He took notice of our wonder, and said with a smile: I 
will lay a wager, neither Don Raphael nor all the colleges 
of soothsayers upon earth can guess why 1 have bought 
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these articles. With this fling at our dulness, we untied 
the bundle, and lectured on the intrinsic value of what we 
had been considering only as an empty pageant. In the 
inventory was a cloak and a black gown of trailing dimen¬ 
sions; doublets, breeches, and hose to correspond; an ink- 
stand and writing paper, such as a secretary of state need 
not be ashamed of; a key,such as a treasurer might carry; 
a great seal and green wax, such as a chancellor might affix 
to his decrees. iNfficn he had at length exhausted the dis¬ 
play of his bargains. Don Raphael observed in a bantering 
tone—Faith and troth. Master Ambrose, it must be con¬ 
fessed that you have made a good sensible speculation. 
But pray, how do you mean to turn the penny on your 
purchase? Let me alone for that, answered Lamela. All 
these things cost me only ten pistoles, and it shall go hard 
but they bring us in above five hundred. The tens in five 
hundred are fifty; a good impro\’ement of money, my 
masters! I am not a man to burden myself with a trum 
pery pedlar’s pack; and to prove to you that I have not 
been making ducks and drakes of our joint stock, I mil let 
you into the secret of a plan which has just taken birth in 
my pericranium. 

After having laid in my stock of bread, I went into a 
cook’s shop, where I ordered a range of partridges, chickens, 
and young rabbits, half-a-dozen of each, to be put instantly 
on the spit. While these relishing little articles were 
roasting, in came a man in a violent passion, open-mouthed 
against the coarse conduct of a tradesman to his conse¬ 
quential self. This faggot of fury observed to the lord 
paramount of the dripping-pan: By St James! Samuel 
Simon is the most wrong-headed retail dealer in the town of 
Xelva. He has just insulted me in his own shop before 
his customers. The skinflint would not trust me for six 
ells of cloth, though he knows very well that my credit is 
as good as the bank, and that no one could say he ever lost 
anything by me. Are not you delighted witli the out¬ 
landish monster ? He has no objection to getting people 
of fashion on his books. He had rather toss up heads or 
tails with them, than oblige a plain citizen in an honest 
way. and be paid in full at the time appointed. What a 
strange whim! But he is an infernal Jew. He will be 
taken in some day or other! All the merchants on the 

I N 
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Exchange are lying in wait to catch him upon the hip; and 
his disgrace or ruin will be nuts to me. 

While this reptile of the warehouse was thus spitting 
his spite and blurting out many other ill-natured inuendos, 
there came over me a sort of astrological anticipation that 
I should be lord of the ascendant over this Samuel Simon. 
My friend, said I to the man who was complaining against 
that hawker of damaged goods, of what character is the 
strange fellow you are talking about ? Of a confoundedly 
bad character, answered he in a pet. Depend on it. he is 
one of the most extortionate usurers in existence, though 
with the affectation of not letting his left hand know what 
his right gives away in charity. He was a Jew, and has 
turned Catholic; but rip your way into his heart if he has 
any. and you will find him still as inveterate a Jew as ever 
Pilate was. As for his conversion it was all in the way of 

trade. / V L 

1 took in w ith greedy ear the whole invecUve of the shop- 

kec[>ing declaimant, and failed not. on coming out of the 
eating-house, to inquire for Samuel Simon's residence. A 
person directed me to the part of the town, and there was 
no difficulty in finding out the house. It was not enough 
to skim my eye cursorily over his shop. I |>eered into 
every hole and comer of it; and my imagination, always on 
the alert when any profit is to be picked up, has already 
engendered a rogue’s trick, which only waits the penod of 
gestation, when it may turn out a bantling not unworthy 
to be fathered by the sanctimonious servant of Signor 
Gil Bias. Straightway went I to the ready-made ware¬ 
house, where I bought these dresses, into which we may stuff 
an inquisitor, a notary, and an alguazil. and play the parts 
in the spirit of the solemn offices they represent. 

Ah I my dear Ambrose, interrupted Don Raphael, trans¬ 
ported with rapture at the suggestion, what a wonderful 
idea! a glorious scheme indeed! 1 am quite jealous of the 
contrivance. WiUingly would I blot out the proudest 
quarter from my escutcheon, to have owned an effort of 
genius so transcendent. Yes, Lamela, 1 see, my friend, 
all the rich invention of the design, and you need be at no 
loss for instruments to carry it into effect. You want two 
good actors to play up to you; and you have not far to look 
for them. You have yourself a face that can look sancti- 
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fied, magisteriaJ, or blood-thirsty at \snU. and may do very 
well to represent the inquisition. My character shall be 
that of the notary; and Signor Gil Bias, if he pleases, may 
enact the alguazil. Thus are the persons of the drama dis¬ 
tributed: to-morrow we will play the piece, and I wall 
pledge myself for its success, bating one of those unlucky 
chance medleys, which turn awry the currents of the most 
pithy and momentous enterprises. 

As yet Don Raphael’s masterpiece of roguery had made 
but a clumsy impression on my plodding brain; but the 
argument of the fable was developed at supper-time, and 
the hinge upon which it turned was, to my mind, of an 
ingenious contrivance. After having despatched part of 
our game, and bled our bottle to the last stage of 
evacuation, we stretched our length upon the grass, and 
soon fell fast asleep. Up with you! up with you! was the 
alarum of Signor Ambrose, as the day began to dawn. 
People who have a great enterprise on hand ought not to 
indulge themselves in indolence. A plague upon you, 
master inquisitor, said Don Raphael, rubbing his eyes, you 
are confounded early on the move I It is as good as an 
order for execution to master Samuel Simon. Many a true 
word is spoken in jest, replied Lamela. Nay, you shall 
know more, added he with a sarcastic grin. I dreamt last 
night that I was plucking the hairs out of his beard. Was 
not that a left-handed dream for him. master secretary > 
These pleasant hits were foUowed by a thousand others, 
which called forth new bursts of merriment. Our break¬ 
fast passed off with the utmost gaiety; and when it was 
over, we made our arrangements for the pageant we had got 
up. Ambrose arrayed himself in sables, as befitted so 
ghostly an instrument for the suppression of vice. We 
also took to our official habits; nor has the dignity of 
magistracy been often more gravely represented than by 
Don Raphael and myself. The making up of our persons 
was rather a tedious operation; for it was later than two 
o’clock in the afternoon when we sallied from the wood to 
attend our call at Xelva. It is true, there was no hurry, 
since the play was not to begin till the setting-in of the even¬ 
ing. That being the case, we jogged on leisurely, and 
stopped at the gates of the town till the day was closed. 

At that eventful hour, we left our horses where they were. 
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to the care of Don Alphonso, who was very well satisfied 
to have so humble a cast in the distribution. As for Don 
Raphael, Ambrose, and myself, our first visit was not to 
Samuel Simon in person, but to a tavern-keeper who lived 
very near him. His reverence the inquisitor walked 
foremost. In went he to the bar. and said gravely to the 
landlord; Master. I want to speak a word with you in 
private. The obsequious publican shewed us into a room, 
where Lamela, now that we had got him to ourselves, said: 

I have the honour to be an unworthy member of the holy 
office, and am come here on a business of very great impor¬ 
tance. At this intimation, the man of liquor turned p<tle, 
and answered in a tremulous tone that he was not con¬ 
scious of having given any umbrage to the holy inquisi¬ 
tion. True, replied Ambrose, with encouraging affability; 
neither do we meditate any harm against you. Heaven 
forbid, that august tribunal, too hasty in its punish¬ 
ments, should make no distinction between guilt and 
innocence. It is unrelenting, but always just: to become 
obnoxious to its vengeance, you must have earned its dis¬ 
pleasure by wickedness or contumacy. Be satisfied there¬ 
fore that it is not you who bring me to Xclva. but a 
certain dealer and chapman, by name Samuel Simon. 
A very ugly story about him has come round to us. He is 
still a Jew in his heart, they say; and has only embraced 
Christianity from sordid and secular motives. I command 
you, in the name of the tremendous court I represent, to tell 
me all you know about that man. Beware how you are 
induced by good neighbourhood, or possibly by close friend- 
shij), to gloss over and palliate his errors; for, I warn you 
authoritatively, if I detect tlie slightest prevarication in 
your evidence, you are yourself even as one of the aban¬ 
doned and accursed? Where is my secretary? pursued 
he, turning down towards Don Raphael. Sit down cuid do 
your duty. 

Mr Secretary, with his paper already in his hand and his 
pen behind his ear, took liis seat most pompously, and 
made ready to take down the landlord’s deposition; who 
promised solemnly on his part not to suppress one tittle of 
the r^ fact. So far, so good 1 said the worsliipful commis¬ 
sioner; we have only to proceed in our examination. You 
will only just answer my questions; but do not interlard 
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your replies with any comments of your own. Do you often 
see Samuel Simon at church? I never thought of looking 
for him , said the drawer of corks; but I do not know that 
I ever saw him there in my life. \'ery good! cried the 
inquisitor. Write down that the defendant never goes 
to church. I do not say so, your worship, answered the 
landlord, I only say that I never happened to see him 
there. We may have been at church together and yet 
not have come across each other. My good friend, replied 
Lamela, you forget that you are deposing to facts, and not 
arguing. Remember what I told you; contempt of court 
is a heinous offence. You are to give a sound and dis¬ 
creet evidence; every iota of what makes against him, and 
not a word in his favour, if you knew volumes. If that is 
your practice, O upright and impartial judge, resumed our 
host, my testimony will scarcely be worth the trouble of 
taking. I know nothing about the tradesman you are 
inquiring after; and therefore can tell neither good nor 
harm of him; but if you wish to examine into the history 
of his private life. I wdll run and call Gaspard, his appren¬ 
tice, whom you may question as much as you please. The 
lad comes and takes his glass here sometimes \vith his 
friends. Bless us, what a tongue! He will rip up all the 
minutest actions of his master's life, and find employinent 
for your secretary till his wrist aches, take my word for it. 

I like your open dealing, said Ambrose with a nod of 
approbation. To point out a man so capable of speaking to 
the bad morals of Simon, is an instance of Christian charity 
as well as of religious zeal. I shall report you very favour¬ 
ably to the inquisition. Make haste, therefore; go and fetch 
this Gaspard, of whom you speak; but do the thing cau¬ 
tiously, so that his master may have no suspicion of what is 
going forward. The multiplier of scores acquitted himself 
of his commission with due diligence and laudable privacy. 
Our little shopman came along with him. The youth had a 
tongue with a tang, and was just the sort of fellow that we 
wanted. Welcome, my good young man! said Lamela. 
You behold in me an inquisitor, appointed by that vener¬ 
able body to collect informations against Samuel Simon, 
on an accusation of still adhering to Judaism in his secret 
devotions. You are an inmate of his family, conse¬ 
quently you must be an eye-witness to many of his most 
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private transactions. It probably may be unnecessary 
to warn you, that you are obliged in conscience, and by 
fear of punishment, to declare all you know about him, 
notwithstanding any promise to the contrary, when I 
order you so to do on the part of the holy inquisition. May 
it please your reverence, answered the plodding little ras¬ 
cal, 1 am quite ready to satisfy your heart's desire on that 
head, without being commanded thereto in the name of 
the holy office. If ever my acquittal was to depend on 
my master's character of me, 1 am persuaded that my 
chance would be a sorry one; and for that reason. I shall 
serve him as he would serve me. And I may tell you in the 
first place, that he is a fly-by-night whose proceedings it is 
no easy matter to take measure of; a man who puts on all 
the starch formalities of an inveterate religionist, but at 
bottom has not a spark of principle in his composition. 
He goes every evening dangling after a little girl no better 
than she should be .... I am vastly glad indeed to find 
that, interrupted Ambrose, because I plainly perceive, by all 
you have been telling me, that he is a man of corrupt morals 
and licentious practices. But answer point by point to the 
questions I shall put to you. It is above aU on the sub¬ 
ject of religion that I am commissioned to inquire into his 
sentiments and conduct. Pray tell me. do you eat much 
pork at your house? I do not think, answered Gaspard. 
that we have seen it at table twice in the year that I have 
lived with him. Better and betterl replied the paragon 
of inquisitors: write down in legible characters that they 
never eat pork in Samuel Simon's family. But as a set-off 
against that, doubtless a joint of Iamb is served up every 
now and then ? Yes, every now and then, rejoined the 
apprentice: we killed one for our own consumption about 
last Easter. The season is pat and to the purpose, cried 
the ecclesiastical commissioner. Come, write down, that 
Simon keeps the passover. This goes on merrily to a com¬ 
plete conviction: and it seems, we have got a good service¬ 
able information here. 

Tell me again, my friend, pursued Lamela, whether you 
have not often seen your master fondle young children. A 
thousand times, answered Gaspard. When he sees the 
little urchins playing about before the shop, if they happen 
to be pretty, he calls them in and makes much of them. 
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Write that do\vTi, be sure you \\Tite that down I interrupted 
the inquisitor. Samuel Simon is very grievously suspected 
of lying in w’ait for Christian children, and enticing them 
into his den to circumcise them. Vastly well! vastly well, 
indeed, Master Simon! you will have an account to settle 
witli the society for the suppression of Judaism, take my 
word for it. Do not take it into your savage head that 
such bloody sacrifices are to be perpetrated with impunity. 
A pretty use you make of baptism and shaving! Cheer 
up, religious Gaspard, thou foremost of elect apprentices! 
Make a full confession of all thy master's sins; complete 
thine honest testimony by telling us how this simular of a 
Catholic is more than ever wedded to his Jewish customs 
and ceremonies. Is it not a fact, that one day in the week 
he sits with his hands before him. and will not even per¬ 
form the most necessary offices for himself ? No, answered 
Gaspard, I have not exactly observed that. What comes 
nearest to it is that on some days he shuts himself up in 
his closet, and stays there a long time. Ayl now we have 
it, exclaimed the commissary. He keeps the sabbath, or 1 
am not an inquisitor. Note that particularly, officer; note 
that he observes the fast of the sabbath most supersti- 
tiously! Out upon him! What a shocking fellow! One 
question more, and his business is done. Is not he always 
parleying about Jerusalem? Pretty often indeed, replied 
our informer. He knows the Old Testament by heart, 
and tells us how the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed. 
Tlie very thing! resumed Ambrose. Secretary! be sure 
you do not neglect that feature of the case. Write, in 
letters of an inch long, that Samuel Simon has contracted 
with the devil for the rebuilding of the temple, and that he 
is plotting day and night for the re-establishment of his 
nation. That is all I want to know; and it is labour in vain 
to pursue the examination any further. What Gaspard, 
in the spirit of truth and charity, has deposed, would be 
sufficient to make a bonfire of all JewTy. 

When the august mouth-piece of the holy tribunal had 
sifted the little scoundrelly apprentice after this manner, he 
told liim he might go about his business; at the same time 
commanding him, under the severest penalties of the inqui¬ 
sition, not to say a word to his master about what was 
going forward. Gaspard promised implicit obedience, and 
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marched off. We were not long in coming after him: our 
jirocession from the inn was as grave and solemn as our 
pilgrimage thereunto, till we knocked at Samuel Simon's 
door. He opened it in person. Tliree figures such as ours 
might have dumbfounded a better man; but his face was 
as long as a lawsuit, when Lamcla, our spokesman, said to 
him in a tone of authority; Master Samuel. I command you 
in the name of the holy inquisition, whose delegate I have 
the honour to he, to give me the key of your closet without 
murmur or delay. 1 want to see if I cannot find where¬ 
withal to corroborate certain hints which have been com¬ 
municated to us respecting you. 

The son of commerce, aghast at these sounds of melan¬ 
choly import, reeled tw'o steps backward, just as if some 
one had given him a blow in the breadbasket. Far from 
smelting a rat in this pleasant trick of ours, he fancied in 
good earnest that some secret enemy had made him an 
object of suspicion to the holy hue-and-cry: and it might 
possibly have happened that, from being rather clumsy at 
his new duties as a Christian, he might be conscious of hav¬ 
ing laid himself open to serious animadver:.ion. However 
that might be, 1 nes'er saw a man look more foolish. He did 
as he was ordered without saying nay; and opened all lus 
lock-up places with the sheepish acquiescence of a man, 
who stood in awe of an ecclesiastical rap on the knuckles. 
At least, said Ambrose as he went in, at least you are 
not a contumacious oppugner of our resistless mandates. 
But w'ithdraw into another room, and leave me to fulfil 
the duties of my station without profane observers. Samuel 
did not set his face against this command any more than 
against the first: but kept himself quiet in his shop, while 
we went all three of us into his closet, where, without loss 
of time, we laid an embargo on his cash. It was no diffi¬ 
cult matter to find it; for it lay in an open coffer, and in 
much larger quantity than we could carry away. There 
were a great many bags heaped up; but all in silver. Gold 
would have been more to our mind: but, as robbers must 
not be choosers any more than beggars, we were obliged 
to yield to the necessity of the case. Not only did we line 
our pockets with ducats; but the most unsearchable parts 
of our dress were made the receptacles of our filchings. 
Yet was there no outward shew of the heavy burden under 
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which we tottered; thanks to the cunning contrivance of 
Ambrose and Don Raphael, who proved that there is 
nothing like being master of one’s trade. 

We marched out of the closet, after having feathered 
our nests pretty warmly; and then, for a reason which the 
reader Nvill have no great difficulty in guessing, the wor¬ 
shipful inquisitor produced his padlock, and fixed it on 
the door with his own hands: he affixed moreover his own 
seal, and then said to Simon: Master Samuel. I forbid you, 
in the name of the holy inquisition, to touch either this 
padlock or this seal, which it is your bounden duty to 
hold sacred, since it is the authentic seal of our holy office. 
I shall return hither this time to-morrow, then and here to 
open my commission, and provisionally to take off the 
interdict. With this injunction, he ordered the street 
door to be opened, and we made our escape after the pro¬ 
cessional manner, out of our wits with joy. As soon as we 
had marched about fifty yards, we began to mend our pace 
into such a quick step, aggravated by degrees into a leap 
and a bound, that we were almost like vaulters and tum¬ 
blers. in spite of the weight we carried. We were soon out 
of town; and mounting our horses once more, pushed for¬ 
ward towards Segorba, with many a pious ejaculation to 
the God Mercury, on the happy issue of so bold an attempt. 


CHAPTER II 

THE DETERMINATION OP DON ALPHONSO AND GIL BLAS 

AFTER THIS ADVENTURE 

We travelled all night, according to our modest and 
unobtrusive custom; so that we found ourselves at sunrise 
near a little village two leagues from Segorba. As we were 
all tired to death, it was agreed unanimously to stnke out 
of the highway, and rest under the shade of some willoyre, 
which we saw at the foot of a UtUe hiU, about ten or twelve 
hundred yards from the village, where it did not seem 
expedient for us to halt. These NviUows furnished us wth 
an agreeable retreat, by the side of a UtUe brook which bub¬ 
bled as it washed their roots. The place struck our fancy 
and we resolved to pass the day there. We unbndled 
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our horses, and turned them out to grass, stretching our 
own gentle limbs on the soft sod. There we courted the 
drowsy god of innocent repose for a while, and then rum¬ 
maged to the bottom of our wallet and our wine-skin. 
After an ecclesiastical breakfast, we counted up our ten 
tithes of Samuel Simon’s money; and it mounted to a round 
three thousand ducats. So that with such a sum and what 
we had before, it might be said, without boasting, that we 
knew how to make both ends meet. 

As it was necessary to go to market, Ambrose and Don 
Raphael, throwing off their dresses now the play was 
over, said that they would take that office conjointly on 
themselves: the adventure at Xelva had only sharpened 
their wit. and they had a mind to look about Segorba, just 
to make the experiment whether any opportunity might 
offer of striking another stroke. You have nothing to do, 
added the heir of Lucinda’s wit and wisdom, but to wait 
for us under these willows: we shall not be long before we 
are with you again. Signor Don Raphael, exclaimed I 
with a horse-laugh, tell us rather to wait for you under a 
most substantial tree; the gallows. If you once leave us. 
we are in a month’s mind that we shall not see you again 
till the day after the fair. This suspicion of our honour 
goes against the grain, replied Signor Ambrose; but we 
deserve that our characters should suffer in your esteem. 
It is but reason that you should distrust our purity, after 
the affair at Valladolid, and should fancy that we shall make 
it no more a matter of conscience to play at the devil take 
the hindmost with you. than with the party that we left 
in the lurch in that town. Yet you deceive yourselves 
egregiously. The gang upon whom we turned the tables 
were people of very bad character, and their company 
began to be disreputable to us. Thus far justice must be 
done to the members of our profession, that there is no 
bond in all civilized life less liable to be broken by personal 
and private interest; but when there are no feelings in 
common, our good understanding will be the worse for 
wear, as it happens among other descriptions of men. 
Wherefore, Signor Gil Bias, I entreat you. and Signor Don 
Alphonso as well as you, to be somewhat more liberal in 
your construction of us. and to set your hearts at rest re¬ 
specting Don Raphael’s and my whim about going to Segorba. 
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It is the easiest thing in the world, observed Lucinda’s 
hopeful brat, to quash all subject of uneasiness on that 
score: they have only to remain treasurers of the exchequer, 
and they will have a sufficient pledge in their hands for our 
retxirn. You see. Signor Gil Bias, that we are all fair and 
above-board. You shall both hold security for our re¬ 
appearance, and you mav rest assured that for Ambrose 
and myself, we shall set off without the slightest misgiving 
of your taking to your heels with so valuable a deposit. 
After so substantial a proof of our good faith, will you not 
place implicit confidence in us? Yes, gentlemen, said I, 
and you may do at once whatever seems good in your own 
eyes. They took their departure immediately, carrying 
the bottle and the wallet along %vith them, and left me 
under the willows with Don Alphonso, who said to me 
after they were out of sight: Now is the time. Signor Gil 
Bias, now is the time to open my heart to you. I am 
angry with myself for having been so easily prevailed on 
to herd thus far with these two knaves. You have no 
idea how many times I have quarrelled with myself on 
that score. Yesterday evening, while I was watching the 
horses, a thousand mortifying reflections rushed upon my 
mind. I thought it did not become a young man of 
honourable principles to live among such scurvy feUows as 
Don Raphael and Lamela; that if by ill-luck some day or 
other, and many a more unlikely thing has happened, the 
success of our swindling tricks should throw us into the 
hands of justice. I might sustain the shame of being tned 
with them as a reputed thief, and undergoing the dis¬ 
graceful sentence of the law. These frightful thoughts 
present themselves incessantly to my imagination, and I 
wll own to you that I have determined. ^ the only means 
of escape from the contamination of their bad actions, to 
part from them for ever. I can scarcely suppose that you 
will disapprove of my design. No, I promise you, an¬ 
swered I: though you have seen me perform the part of 
the alguazil in Samuel Simon’s comedy, do not fancy that 
such pieces as those are got up to my taste. I take heaven 
to witness that while acting in so witty a scene. I s^d to 
myself; Faith and troth, master Gil Bias, if justice should 
come and lay hold of you by the wezand at this moment, 
you would well deserve the penitential wages of your 
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iniquity. I feel therefore no more disposed than your¬ 
self. Don Alplionso, to tarry longer in such bad company; 
and if you think well of it. I will bear you company. 
When these gentlemen come back, we will demand a 
balancing of the accounts, and to-morrow morning, or even 
to-night before to-morrow, we will make our bow to them. 

The lovely Seraphina's lover approved my proposal. 
Let us get to Valencia, said he. and we will embark for 
Italy, where we shall be able to enter into the service of 
the Venetian republic. Will it not be far better to take 
up the profession of arms, than to lead such a dastardly 
and disreputable life as we are now engaged in ? We 
shall even be in a condition to make a very handsome 
figure with the money that will be coming to us. Not that 
I appropriate to myself without remorse a fund so unfairly 
established; but besides that necessity obliges me to it, if 
ever I acquire any property in my campaigns, 1 make a 
vow to indemnify Samuel Simon. I gave Don Alphonso 
to understand that my sentiments coincided wth his own. 
and we resolved at once to separate ourselves from our 
companions on the following morning before daybreak. We 
were above the temptation of profiting by their absence, 
that is, of marcliing off in a hurry with the sum total of 
the finances; the confidence they had reposed in leaving us 
masters of the whole revenue, did not permit such a thought 
so much as to pass through our minds. 

Ambrose and Don Raphael returned from Segorba just 
at the close of day. The first thing they told us was, that 
their journey had been propitious: for they had laid the 
corner-stone of a rascality wliich, to all appearance, would 
turn out still better than that of the evening before. And 
thereupon the son of Lucinda was going to put us in pos¬ 
session of the details; but Don Alphonso cut him short in 
his explanation, and declared at once his intention of part¬ 
ing company. I announced my o\vn wish to do the same. 
To no purpose did they employ all their rhetoric, to prove 
to us the propriety of our accompanying them in their 
professional travels: we took leave of them the next morn¬ 
ing, after having made an equal division of our cash, and 
pushed on towards Valencia. 
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CHAPTER III 

AN UNFORTUNATE OCCURRENCE, WHICH TERMINATED TO 
THE HIGH DELIGHT OF DON ALPHONSO. GIL BLAS 
MEETS WITH AN ADVENTURE WHICH PLACES HIM ALL 
AT ONCE IN A VERY SUPERIOR SITUATION 

We galloped on gaily as far as Bunol, where, as iU-luck 
would have it. we were obliged to stop. Don Alphonso 
was taken ill. His disorder was a high fever, with such an 
access of alarming symptoms, as put me in fear for his life. 
By the greatest mercy in the world, the place was not 
beset by a single physician, and I got clear off without any 
harm but my fright. He was quite out of danger at the 
end of three days, and with my nursing, his recovery was 
rapid and witliout relapse. He seemed to be very grateful 
for my attentions: and as we really and truly felt a liking 
for each other, we swore an eternal friendship. 

At length we got on our journey again, in the constant 
determination, when we arrived at Valencia, of profiting 
by the first opportunity which might offer to go over into 
Italy. But heaven disposed of us differently. We saw 
at the gate of a fine castle some counU-y people of both 
sexes making merry and dancing In a ring. We went near 
to be spectators of their revels; and Don Alphonso was 
never less prepared than for the surprise which ^1 at once 
came over his senses. He found it was Baron Steinbach. 
who was as little backward in recognizing him. but ran up 
to him with open arms, and exclaimed, in accents of un¬ 
bridled joy—Ah. Don Alphonso 1 is it you ? What a de¬ 
lightful meeting! While search was making for you in 
every direction, chance presents you to my view. 

My fellow-traveller dismounted immediately, and ran to 
embrace the baron, whose joy seemed to me of an extrava¬ 
gant nature. Come, my long-lost son. said the good old 
man. you shall now be informed of your own birth and 
know the happy destiny that awaits you. As he uttwed 
these words, he conducted him into the castle. I went in 
along with them: for while they were exchanging sal^- 
tions, I had alighted and tied our horses to a tree. TJe 
lord of the casUe was the first person whom we met. He 
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was about the age of fifty, and a very well-looking man. 
Sir, said Baron Steinbach as he introduced Don Alphonso, 
behold your son. At these words, Don Desar de Leyva, 
for by that title the lord of the castle was called, threw his 
arms round Don Alphonso's neck, and weeping with joy, 
muttered indistinctly, My dear son, know in me the aijthor 
of your being. If I have for so long left you in ignorance 
of your birth and family, rest assured that the self-denial 
was mine in the most painful degree. I have a thousand 
times been ready to burst with anxiety, but it was impos¬ 
sible to act otherwise. I had married your mother from 
sheer attachment, for her origin was very inferior to mine. 

I lived under the control of an austere father, whose severity 
rendered it necessary to keep secret a marriage contracted 
without his sanction. Baron Steinbach, and he alone, was 
in my confidence: he brought you up at my request, and 
under my directions. At length my father is laid with his 
ancestors, and I can own you for my son and heir. This is 
not all: I can give you for a bride a young lady whose rank 
is on a level with my own. Sir, interrupted Don Alphonso, 
make me not pay too dear for the happiness you have just 
been throwing in my lap. May I not be told that I have 
the honour of being your son without being informed at the 
same time that you are determined to make me miserable ? 
Ah, sirl be not more cruel than your own father. If he did 
not consent to the indulgence of your passion, at least he 
never compelled you to take another wife. My son, re¬ 
plied Don Oesax, I have no wish to exercise a tyranny over 
your inclinations, which I spumed at in my own case. But 
have the good manners just to see the lady I design for you, 
that is dl I require from your filial duty. Though a 
lovely creature and a very advantageous match, I promise 
never to force you into marriage. She is now in tliis 
castle. Follow me; you will be obliged to acknowledge 
that you have rarely seen a more attractive object. ^ 
saying, he led Don Alphonso into a room where 1 made 
myself one of the party with Baron Steinbach. 

There was the Count de Polan with his two daughters. Sera* 
phinaand Julia, and DonFerdinandde Leyva, his son-in-law, 
who was Don Cxsar’s nephew. Don Ferdinand, as was 
mentioned before, bad eloped with Julia, and it was on the 
occasion of the marriage between these rivo lovers that 
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the peasantry of the neighbourhood were collected on this 
day to congratulate the bride and bridegroom. As soon 
as Don Alphonso made his appearance, and his father had 
introduced him to the company, the Count de Polan rose 
from his chair and ran to embrace him, saying—Welcome, 
my deliverer! Don Alphonso. added he. addressing his 
discourse to him. observe the power of virtue over generous 
minds Though you have killed my son. you have saved 
my life. I lay aside my resentment for ever, and give you 
that very Seraphina whose honour you protected from 
invasion. In so doing, my debt to you is paid. Don 
Caesar’s son was not wanting in acknowledgments to the 
Count de Polan. nor could he be otherwise than deeply 
affected by his goodness: and it may be doubted whether 
the discovery of his birth and parentage touched his felicity 
more nearly than the intelligence that he was the destined 
husband of Seraphina. This marriage was actually solem¬ 
nised some days afterwards, to the entire satisfaction of all 


As I was one of the Count de Polan’s deliverers, this 
nobleman, who knew me again immediately, said that he 
would take upon himself the care of making my fortune. 
I thanked him for his liberality, but would not leave Don 
Alphonso. who made me steward of lus household, and 
honoured me with his confidence. ^ 
marriage. stiU harping upon 

olaved to Samuel Simon, he sent me to return to that 
coined shopkeeper all the money which had filc^d 
from him. I went therefore to make r^ti^Uon. T^s 
was setting up the trade of a steward, but beginning at the 
;^“n7end^: they ought all of them to end mth rcstituhon . 
but mne hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand think 
it double trouble, and excuse themselves. 
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Tb^U^iS-FiuVcA-rBlrottoan. M6 

Tb^V lid Ws Skin, liitro. ^ G ef.rgo 

Uivnla Mironbt. intfo. by George Saints bury. 135 


70 
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nCTION —continued 

linxbn«ic*f Under Fire. TrMi*Uto4 bj h'iUwaXev Wray. 


08 

Bo^n, D.D. 


887 


bcAOznonfe (Mary) Joan Intro, by^^ F. 

U^nnoU** (ArnolaM‘h»* Old 'S Ivea Tale. 919 
Bleckmore'i (R. U.) Loma Doone. 304 
,, „ SpriiurbaTen. 3'0 

(iurroTv*a Larrnt^o. Introductinn by Tbomaa Seccombe. 119 
Roroonr flTP. r;o (SV/TRAret) 

BfoQt8*8 (Aune) Tie* Tenant of VVLIdfeU Boll and Affnee Orey. 685 
,, (Charlotte) Jane Kyre. Introdnctloo by May SlncUlr. 287 
„ SblrloT. Inlrodoetlon by Mbt Sinclair. ?S8 

.. The FrofcMor. Introdoction by May Sinclair. 417 

VUIetU. IntroducIloD by May Sinclair. 351 
(Emily) Wnlherlnif llrlicht^. 243 
RnmeT'e (Fanny) Evelina. Inlr^idortloo by R. B. Jobnaon. 352 
Buller'a (Samud) Krc«thoD and KroMrbon Bevialted. lotroducUoo by 

Dci*roonJ Miw'Carthy. 881 

.. .. Tbe Way of AUFleab. lotrodncUonby A. J. HoppA 885 

Colllna* (Wilkie) Tbe Woman lo White. 464 

('onmd's Uor%\ Jha. IntrodMctloo by R. H. OmnlDcbame Graham. 925 
Con'erae’a fFlorenoe) Lone Will. 328 
Dann'a (Ulchard H.) IVo Veara before tbe Moat. 888 
Daudrt'o Tartarln of Taraacoo and Tartarin on the Alpf. 433 
Defoe'a Fortunreand Mlafcrtnoreof MoU Flandera. Intro, by Q.A.Aitken. 
Captain Slnaleton. IntrodncLlon by Edward OamotU 74 (837 

Journal of the Flane Year. IntroOucUon by O. A. Altkom 389 
Memoln of a Cavalier. Introdnctloa by O. A. Aitken. 383 
iSee oIao For Youno pROfLi) (Cboatarton. 

< fiARun DirRr.Na* Woito. Each volome with an IntrodnctloQ by O. E. 


•• 

•• 


American Note*. 290 
llamnby Kudira. 76 
lUcak lionee. 336 
Cblld'e Hlatory of Cneland. 
Chrletmas Booki. 239 
('hiiatmaa Storlce. 414 
David CopperflelA 212 
Dnmbey and Son. 340 
Edwin brood. 725 
Great Expoctatlotkj. 234 
Hard Tltnre. 292 


t LltUe DorrlL 293 
L MaKlo CbnaalewlU 241 
L Klcholaa Nickloby. 238 
391 L Old Cufioolty Shop. 173 
L OUvcf Twtft. 333 
L Onr Matul Friend. 394 
t Pickwick Papera. 235 
t. Reprinted Plecei. 744 
Skrteboe by llos. 331 
L Tale of Two (?lt1ed. 103 
L Uncomnaerclal Traveller. 636 






I. 

L 

1. 


Dinraeire Coninnby. InirodoctJon by Lanjrdon Dartee. 835 
Doetoevaky'a (Vyodor) Crime and PuxUahmeot. Introdootloo by 

Laurenoe Irvinff. 801 

^ Lett ere from tbe Underworld and Otbor Talea 

Tranelated by C. J. Iloyartb. 654 
^ « Poor Folk and Tbe Gambler. Translated by 0. J» 

_Ht«artb. 7U 

M M Tbe Poeecjiwed. Introdootloa by J« Ulddleton 

Murry. 9 vols. 861--3 (833 

Prieon Life in Siberia. Intro, by Madame StepnInk. 
Tbe Brothert Kantmtuov. Trotulated by ^n- 
ftanoe Garnett. 3 voIa 808-3 
Tbe Idiot. 682 

Do Mnnrter'e (Qeonro) Trilby. IntroducUon by Sir Gerald do Maurier 
With tbe orlRtnal llluetratlonj. SC3 
Dumae* Black Tulip. IntrodnoUon by Emeet Rhyi. 174 
Cblcot tbe Jester. 431 

Le Cboralter do Malsoo Ronire. Intro, by Julius Bramont. 614 
Morpierlte de VaioUj*La Heine Marcoi'}. 326 
Tbe Count of Monte Crtste. 2 vols. 395<-i 
Tbe Forty«3*lTe. 430 
Tbe TbfM Musketoua. 81 
Tbe VIoomte de Draealotma 3 vols. 893-5 
Twenty Yean After. Introdnetlon by Smest Bbya 175 
Bagar'i Cressy and PolcUers. Int^dnolion by Ernest Rbyi. 17 

Rnnnrmede and Llnooln 5'air. Intro, by L. IL Uughea. 322 
{Su also For Youho PcorLs) 

Edeewortb'i Oastle Raekreot and Tbe Absentee. 410 
Eliot's (Oeorse) Adam Bede. 37 
Felix Bolt. 383 
Mlddlemarcb. 3 Tola. 854-5 

Mill on tbe Floss. Intro. Sir W. Robertson NIoolL 323 
Itomola. IntrodQctlon by RadoU Dlrcks. 224 
boenes of Clarloal Life. 468 
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FICTION —continued 




»» 


Kliot*« (Geonj«> Silaa Marner. Introdncttoo by A nni e M^tboeocL 1‘il 
Eiifflleb ishort Storie*- An Antbolotry* 

Er.l^nn<:h..rUn-.Th.Co^Hpt^dp^rioo.^.^^ ,, a J. 

^osartb. i Tol*. 706-7 
Fenlmore Coopcfb The DocrtlAycf. j 

Tbo LA<*t of I be Moblcaof. 

*• ' Tbo Put hander. 78 

r> M Pioneers.^ IJl 

Ferrl^W (Powti) M*rrt°o»©^Iotrod«ctton by R. L. Morrow SUJ 

Fielding'* AuJ' lla. Intro, by Gcortro SalnMbarj-. - 'ol«- oii 3 

JoiuitbftD WUd. and Tbo Journal of a \oTa«o to Llibon. 

Introduction by Ororeo balnUbory. 

Jobcpb Andrew*. Introduction by Oeor»o ^InUbniT- «7 
T/»ni JoDF^^ iDtro. by Oeonre Salotebury. 2 Toh. 35>-v 
rUnKerfalladnw^ Dorarr. ^ Tr-inHaUd by Eleanor Marx Ayeliay. 

r„;ch so.«t,d. 

an Introdncilon by Profoasor > • C. Orwtt 8»6 

g:l?rAn^’o^f'*a^“p^^S.^n-£J;7ncW V/5 

OMfceIi'6 (Mn.) CoualD Pblllu^. etc- Intro, by Tbo#. Soocoiube. bi 

" InlroducUon by Thomas Sooootnbo. 598 

gy“j'J[L-r‘Lo««.'*- Inuo. by M«. KUls Cba<Iwlclt. 691 

00.01-. 

Goldlinltb^; VlJT^W^LoW b, J. M. D. 995 

gsiSJJXTAbirJs. i5s»d‘’wy£cgd.h. R»Li«. 2« 

^ The Soariet letter. 1*8 

■ lit KtrX’»s°r„;s » Ir i-d. sw— «* 

- R Joh.. 2 r.l^ S«3-. 

Italian Short Stories. RndoU Dlrclu. 357 

A-Pwn PAPona »U 

Kinsley'S (Cbarlos) wlk*. Intrt. by Emo.t Bhya 998 

" - fv^iS?d l?oi InlrodnoUon by A. O. Qrlera. 20 

- - XS“ii*0®Porn.T and FOR YOUNO PAOFL*) 

^ iBtOT7)Geon^Hfi^m. 416 

. L«t Days of PompeiL 80 ^ Q ^ ttm. 18 

" Lit of tbo BaroM. M.A. 5Ji 

“ Rkn*l. iDtroducUoO by B- «• i>»aouo». 

Mi.i>n« n.lH ^fiOw«o)*Slr [(Mr*, ninkson^ 324 

iSee ‘W^,B«’5*nMfiMh'a Diary. Intro, by Knttiorlne Tyiion 





t ICTION —continued 

MftfTTftt'i J«cb FoUhtUl. 61S . * . V T» » t4 

I, .. Mr. Mldshlpmao E&§7- Inl«)d^)ctton bj H. B. Johnwn. 81 
IVfciTAl Kc«D«. lotrodnrtlon b? R. DrtmJeT Johoson. 345 
, Peter Simple- lotroductipn hf R. BrUxUef JobOBOO. 231 

„ The KInir'B Own. 650 

<&>« aUo Foa Youno People) 

I '• uiRhftm'e (Somcrtct) Cake# and Ale- 932 

Short Stortee. TnvnMEt^ by Marjorie MOrte. Intro- 
dnetJon by Gernld Ooold. 907 . ^ ^ 

MeUllle’e (yermnn) Moby Dick. lotrodoctlon by Ernest Rhys. 179 
„ Omoo. lotfodnctlon by Ernest Rhys. 297 
,, Type*. IntrodoctJon by Krnc^t Uhyi. UO 

L Meredith's (Oeorve) The Ord<Ai of Hlrbord FoTonl. 91C 

Cormrn. with Pr^Toet'i Manon l.oacauU IntrodncUoD by 
Pblllp Hondonon- 834 
MIcUewicr'p (AUaidi Pan Tadeuu. 843 
Monro'i (Oeorsre) Father WaUnt. 933 

Morler's naljt Baba. 679 . 

MoJoek's John Halifax* OenUeman. iDtrodbCtton by J. Shaylor. 123 
Neale's (J.M.) The Fall of ConataDtlnople. 656 

Ollpbani'i <61ra.) Salem Chapel. Intro, by Sir W Robertaon Kleoll. 244 
PaUock'e (Robert) Peur Wilkins: or, The Flytiur Indiana. IntrodnoUoa 
by A. H. BuUen. 676 

PaUr’e MaHos tba Epicurean. Introductloo by Osbert Burdett. 903 
Peacock's Ueadlotuf iiall and KlRhtmaro Abbey. 327 
L Poe's Talee of Mystery and ImaEloation. Intro, by Padralo Colnm. 336 
(Sec also PormT) iPbtllp Henderaon. 834 

Pr6?ost's Manon Leacaut, with M6rlni6a*s Cannon. Introduction by 
PfUt^UcT's Aoirel Phv» ineot. 938 . 

Pushkin's (Alexander) The Captain's DaoEhtcr and Other Talca. Trans, 
by Natalie Duddlmpon. 896 

QoUler-Ccucb'S (Sir Arthur) Hetty Wesley. 864 (2 ▼ols. 865-6 

Itadrllfle's (Ann) Mysterteaof Udolpbo. Intro, by R. AnsUn Freeman, 
c Itcade's (C.) The Cloister and the Hearth. Intro, by A. C. Swlnbnme. 29 
llcade'i (0.) Ps« WolBnaton and Christie Johnstone. 299 
Richardson a (Samuel) Pamela. Intro, by 0. Salntsbory. 2 toIs. 683-4 

Uarlsaa. Intro, by Prof. W L. Phelps, 4 toIs. 
882-5 

Rnnlao Authors, Short Storic* from. Tmna br R. 9. Townsend. 758 
Sand's (Oeorve) The DstU's Pool and Francois the WalL 534 
PcbelTers Ekkebard: a Tals of tbe Tenth Century. 529 
Scott's (Michael) Tom Ctlnale's Lof. 710 
etft WstTcn Scott's Woau: 


t 

L 


Abbot, Tbe. 124 
Anne of OelersUln. 125 
Antiquary, The. 126 
Black Dwarf and LeEcnd of 
Montrose. 128 
Bride of Lamiaermoor. i29 
Castle Dangerous and The 8ur* 
genn'e uauEhter. 130 
Count Robert of Paris. 181 
Fair Maid of Perth. , 183 
Fortunes of Nigel. Jl 
Ony Mannerlng. ^ 133 
Heart of Midlothian .The. 


L 

t 

L 

L 


t 

L 

L 


iTanhoe. Intro, by Krueat Rbyi. 16 
Kenilworth. 135 
Monastery, The. 138 
Old Mortality. 137 
Pesertl of the Peak. 181 
rtr%te.Tbo. no 
Quentin Durward. 140 
RedgaunUeU 141 
Rob Hoy. 142 
SU Ronao'f WaU. 148 


134 


L Talisman, Tbe. 144 
L Wayerisy. 75 

..... , .L Woodstock. Intro* by Edward 

UUhland Widow and Betrothed* 127 OanoU. 73 

(See else BtooRATirr and Pogmy) , 

Shcbedrln't Tbs OolotlyoT Family. TrmAsUtsd by Malalle Doddingtosu 
IntrodneUon by Edward Garnett. 908 
Bbelley's (Mary Wollstonecrart) OTankensteln. 616 
Bbeppard'sCbarlei Anchecter. Intro, by Jesals M. Middleton. 60S 
Blenklewlci (Henryk). Tales from. BdJtod by Monloa M. Gardner. 871 
bbortar NoTols. Vol. 1. ElUabetbao and Jaeohesn Edltod by Philip 

Henderson. 824 

.. M ^ol. 11. Jacobean and Restoration* Edltad by Philip 
Henderson. 841 

M Blgbtoenth Centory (Deek/ord's Vathek. 

Walpole’s GasUe of Otranto, and Dr. Johnson'a 
Bmolleti’s Peregrine Pickle* 3 toU. 888-9 (Raseelas). 656 

Roderick Random. Introduction by H. W. Hodgea. 790 
Slcmo's Tristram Shandy* IntroduoUenby OeorgeSalnUbury. 617 
iSes oiso EbbatbI 
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FICTION—confinuca 

L 6l«TenfiOD e l>r. JokyU an<l Mf Hyde. The Mea. ftnd Other 

* >i)iu!trr or liallentnvo aiDd The Bl^k AiTOW. <t>4 (<67 

'Irreeure IsUnd und Kidnapped. 763 
61 Introduction by £m^ Rbye. 

aUo EesiYa. Poetbt, and TkavzD 

Snrteee* Jorrotk*' JeuoUi and JoLUUea. 817 , ^ ^ oo« 

DeUH tjMD Eoircd. Introduction, by PorotbT l, 9^ 

TblSkcriy'i Hct^ and tb* Hinland otter-torice. Intro by W elu rJcrrold. 
EfftDond. Introduction by''alter 3errold- 73 
Kewoomee. Introduction by Welter Jerrold. 2 
** Pcndcnnla. Ifitro. by W.iltcr Jerrold. 2 vole. 4.3-d 

Uoundabout Papers. 6S7 ^ ... 

VaultT Fair. Introduction by Hon. W^elaw Held. 29S 
Vlryujlans. Introduction by \\alter Jerrold. 2 rob. 307-3 

Ua6U'r and Man, and other Porablei' and lalea. 469 
^ War and Peace. 3 rob. 325-7 
Trollope's lAoibony) borchester Tower*. 30 

Dr. 1 boHje. 3ou ^ ... 

" ^ Pramley Parsonage. Intro, by Emeet nhrn. lei 

" ‘The Ooldrn Lion of Gmnpdre. Introduction by 

** " Knuh WaJpolo. “61 . 

Tbo Last Chronicle of • rola 691-2 

Pblncos Finn. Intro.by Hucb Walpole. 2 toLs. 832-3 
Tbo 6maU House at AUlnifton. 301 

1 bo Warden. Inlroducllotj by Ernwt 
Turffcner'i and Son§.^ Tf^n-lnied by C. J. Uof^rih. 742 

1 a fA I'ranKlatcd by \S , It. S. ItAlFton. 6<7 
'' VlfSin Soil. Tranalated by HochoUe S. Townwnd. 3.3 
t VoltaifO'i Canaiae and otber Iftlcj. 

^ Whyto MelrtUf'f The Oladl tlof*. IntroducUon by J. Marro^foraato. 
W'ood'i (Mra. Henry) The Cbannlnjrs 84 , ^ 2 ^ 

Vcoco'e (Charlotte M.) Tbc Hclro“Kodc^c*’*Jnf‘^^ Mrt. Morn^U- 

“ " tS« aL-o t-OR Yocso SOI 

Zol*’» (EmUa) Qermii»l. Tr»n»l*l«<l by URTClock Kb**- »'*' 

HISTORY 

VluT^r&udU. 

L ciS^ie'5 ^c^RUoltuo"" TI.?ro<iuStloi. b, H. D.Uoo. 2 Tol5. 31-2 
Pinlar'a liytaatlno Empire, oj 

- ■?Er,j‘<E':.Cd- iKo.ou, ..3-7 

(S« aUo Krh.TR Edited, with Introdo*^ 

Tola. 434^1 474-6 


333 


362 


479 


Qlbbon' 




s„n'.B^^.£dF.^ortbrRo.n*QEa»I>l»; 

uSn W^olJrby OUph.ntSiRO.Un.'it.A. 6 

(Suaim HlOQluruT) People. Edited and Iteriaod b 

Graeh'e Short History of the E^lw“ „ j; 2 vola. 727 

acphu.- w«, or tt. by Dr. J«ob lUrt. 1X3 

LlUow'. ‘ 3 TOU. 34-« 

iUCRuUT'. ORATUB.l 
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HISTORY —continued 


1 H hi/ivp|U'§ of Florpnr«. 3T^ (Set E^v^^atsI 

fSir llfrrv) An<‘lpnt Law. 734 

MpD^alc'ft HirlMpT nf Uomr. <An Intr««JnotorT ^o\. to Gibbon.) 433 
t A .M.)Thp Kroncb Herolutlon. 713 
Mllmnii’fi lljptory of tho Jcw!^. 2 Tol^. 377-S 

Moini>iwh‘s HKiory of Uom''. Tmn''U*r.i hy W. P. Dlrk«^>n. LL.D. 
With ft fTT^pw of tho ve*>rk hy K. A, >roi*nian. 4 voU. 

L Motlf*r> Diitob Hcfoibllc. 3 T*»h. HC-S 
Pftrkmfto'fl f'onii»lmcf of I'onfj^iO. 3 ruin. 302-3 

rMi4)n hotter^. The. Ba.«ril on edition of Knight. Iotrodaction by 
Mrs. Arrher-Hlnd, M-A. ? toU, 73J-3 
nUrrliu The. Introdnetlon by John MoMfleld. 41*0 

L I'Jnoow’ii IIiiN.ry of limiiAny. I mn«lat«‘d bv M H UrnlNriird. 023 
PoliricAl l.Jborty, The Growrh of. A Sotirco-IJook of En»ll«h Histore. 
Arraoj^d by Ernest Hhy^'. "43 

Pfoftcoti'fi Uonqiie-it Mexieo, XVilh loU^dQction by Thomas Seccombo. 
M.A. 2 toLa. 307-8 

.. Connue^t of IVm. Intro, by TbomAA Scccombe. M.A. 301 
SiAmon<U> Italian llepnbiies. 250 

PlAnIcy’a l^ednrtH on the Kaalern Church. Intro, by A. J. Orlcre. 251 
MdnoHulft of Canterbury. 80 

Tacltua. Vol. I Annals. Introduotlon by E. H. Illakeney. 273 

.. Vol, 11. ArricoU and Cennanla, Intro, by E. H. Hlakeney. 274 
Thlnry a Norman Conquest. Intr»>. by J. A. Price. U.A. 2 tob. 108-3 
ViUchortlouin an<l Pr Jolnvlllo'a Cbroidcles <d tho OuMdes. TnmAlntod. 

tvlih Introduction, by Sir F. Mnr*lal<. C-B. 333 
VoltAlie's Atfo of LouiJ XIV. Trmnalatod by Mortyn P. Pollock. 780 

ORATORY 


L Anthology of British nutorlcal Spe<cbe# and Oratlona. Compiled by 
Kmefi Uhys. 714 

Brlgbt'e (John) 8|>ee<*he«, Scleeted with Intro, by Joseph Stur?e. 252 
Burke’s AiucrlrAh Stu^eehes and Lottors. 340 
<.sv< alMt F>s\v«» 

DemoKthenos: Si'lect Orations. 546 

Fox <(’har)c« James): Speeches {French Bctolnllnnarr War Period). 

Edited with Introduction by Irene Cooper WlllLs, M.A. 759 
Lincoln's Speeches, etc. Intro, by the HI. Hon. Jatne« Bryce. 200 
(See nisrt Btoou4niT) 

^facautayV Spct^hco on IVditlcs and Literature. 399 
(Set Qlff> K-'*'4y« ond Hl•fTultv) 

J'itt's Orations on tho 3N ar wltb Franco. 145 

PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


L A Kempls* Imitation of Christ- 484 
A&clcnt Hebrew Literature. Belnir tho Old TcetAment and Anoermba 
Arranged by the Rct. It. B. Tuylor. 4 toIi. 253-6 
Arlslcdle. The NIcotnftcbran Ethics of. Translated by 1>. P. Chase 
lntrod»icllnn by Pr<‘fe^or J. A. biulth. 54 7 
(Nee nlto C^a^irAt) 

Bacon's The Adranoement of Learning. 719 
(See nteo fr>HAYa) 

Berkcley'H (BKboni Priocipira of Roman Knowledge. New Thmrr of 
VWon. With Introduction by A. I). LlndsayllSa ^ 

Bocbiiic's (Jacob) Tho ?lirualufo of All Things, with Other Writings 
lot rod net Ion by CllfTord Bax. 569 

Browne's IteUglo Mcdld. etc. introduction by Profeasor C. H. Uerford. 92 
XIUBynn's Grace Abounding and Ur. Badamn. Introduction by O. B. 

Harrison. 815 (Set cUso B0UA^{cg| 

Burton's (Itobcrt) Anatcmy of Melancholy. IntrodncUon by Holbrook 
Jackt'Oit. 3 Tols. 88o-8 

Butler's Analogy of Itellglon. IntroductJoD by Ber. Ronald Dayoe 90 
Descartes'tBene) A DtiMurseon Method. Translated br Profiwsor John 
VcfU'h. liiLroducUon t»y A. D. Lindsay. 570 
L Ellis* {llas elock) Scloclod Essays. Introduction by J. S. CoUls. 630 
t 1 lore's (('barlcs) Tho Philosophy of tho Good Life. 624 

Uobbes* LoTlatban. Edllr d, with Intro, by A. D. Lindsay. M.A. 691 
Hooker's Ecclca last Ira] Polity, liitro. by Rot. II. Borno. 2 Tols. 201-2 
lluon' s Tnatlso of Uuuian Nature, and other Philosophical Works. 

lutrciduoTlon by A. D. Lindsay. 2 rols. 648-9 
James (Ullllani): ik^loctcd Papers on Philosophy. 736 
Kant's Critique of l^xre Reason. TranMAU*d by J. U. 0. Melkiojohn. 
Introduction by Dr. A. D. Lindsay. 609 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY —continued 

Keble'ii Tbo CbrWlao Tear. Iotro4«ctloQ by J. C. Shalrp. C90 
KlDk'Edward VI. First aud Second Prayer BooIl». lutroducUoa by tha 
Kight KoT. BLabop of GlouceaLor. 449 
L Koran. The. RoducU'a TraoHUtloo. 380 

Latimer'a Sermons. Introdnctlon by Capon Bwhlng. 40 

Serious CaU to a Demul and Holy LLie* 01 . ,, 

Leibali'a^Pbilosopblcal Writings Selected trans. by Mary MorrU. 

Introdnctlon by C. R. ilorrts, M.A. 90i T>rrtf/»®*or 

Locke'i T^o Treatisca of Civil Goyenimeot. Introdnctlon by Profasaor 

WllllAin S. Carpenter. 751 ... « t 

Malthua on ibe Prlnclplca of PoPo^^Hon. 0 tow. 3 

ReprcacntAtivo Goyomment- 

. fciii-rn.. u,... 

K.wSr.n'l?.«rp^‘^*U jr’ ln?™. bp D.. Cb...» 63B 

MelMClie-s^Tb^us 7ji«lho*tra. Tmnfllat^d by A. Till* »nJ 

V. by 

L Bam«yantt''nM thrM»h*bb«r*t*. Tbe. Tmii.l«it6<i by Rom«b DuU, 

Other sermon*. 

doctloD by Frofeasor Sonlayana. 481 

Swedenborv'* (Emin^uol) Hca DlVfn“'^L°yo^ 

Tbe DlTloe ProTldcnre. C5S 
Tbe True ChfUtlan llellgloo. 893 


*• 
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POETRY AND DRAMA 

Conple. Leonnrao. A 

BJOrnkon'i Playe- T^niitSfby JL Fan^uboraon abarp. 

Vo“n. Tbe Editor. Tbe Benlmjpt. end Tbe King. 
- •• Tronaleted by R. Ferqobereon Shwp. 698 

w-s.'n.issjss'r, • 

Brownlmr’i Poenu- R^k Intro, by Cbee. W. UodeU. 

“ 301 

E^^'^^/stoP^ord A. urooke. *3 


4i 

$ 0 % 


Edited by U. TAneoa FauMOU 979 


EiierW) , 

Cowner (WUUnml. Poems of. 

r? TmoebUoD). SpeciaUy edited by 

r Danto*e Dlvino Comedy i^ery» 

Edmund Gardner. 3Ue vAn^n Fauseet. 9C7 
Donne-e Poem*. “ oLJ^rDolJST^ UlO 



POETRY AND DRAMA —continueJ 

Kroerpon** PocmB. Introduction by Professor Bakewell, U.S.A. 715 

t hnffll«S Roiiirions Vnr*o K»l hT (). Lacey Mat 93? 

ETcrTTiiAn AUd other InicriQdos. lociodln^ el^bt Miracio Playv. Sdltot 
by Krncst HhyT. jsi 

t Ftt£ircrAM*t {EdnanD Omar Khayy^ni nod ^li Plays of Caldcroo. SIO 
t Goetbe's Faust. I^aru^ I and II. Tmos. and Intro, by A. O. Latham. 335 
(•See <Uso E^aja and PicTiors) (^cU. 921 

I. PfOldcn Book of Modem EncUsh T^oetry, The. Edlt^ by Thomas Cald* 
L Golden Treas^iry of Lon^or Poems. Tbs. Edlt^ by Ernest Rbys. 746 
QoldioiKb's Poems and Playa Introdoctlon by Aostio Dobson. 415 
(.See oiso EAAaT? and FicnoN) 

Cray's Poems and Letters. Introdoctlon by John Drlnkwater. 62$ 
FlebbcJ's plays. TmnslAted with an Introdnctlon by Dr. C. 1^ Allen. 694 
Heine: Pro<w and Poetry. 911 

Herbert's Temple, introdnetton by Edward Thomas. 309 
X Heroic Verso. A Volume of. Arranged by Arthur Durrtli. M.A. 574 
Herrick's llesperldes and Noble Numhetv. Intro, by Ernest Rhys. 310 
L Ibsen's I’mn'I. Translated by F. K. Garrett. 716 
L Ghosts. Tbe Warriors at Helccland. and An Enemy of the People. 

Translated by R. Farunharson Sharp. 552 
L Lsdr Itigcr of OotraaL Lore's Comeay. and The Lea^s of 

Youth. Translated by H. Faruuharson ^harp. 729 
« Peer Oynt. Tmn-lated by R. Faruuhar^on Sharp. 747 
L M A Doirs Honse, Tbe Wild 1)uek. and Tbe l^ly from tbe Sea. 

Translated by R. Farquharson Sharp. 494 
L .. The tTetenders. PUIara of Society, and Hosmersbolm. TranalnU'd 
by H. Farquhareon Sharp. 659 

Jonson's (nen) Plays. Introduction by Profe^or ScheUln^. 2 rob. 489-99 
Kalidasa; t^baknnUUa. TransUte«l by lTolea*or A. W. Ryder. 629 
t k cats' Poems. 101 

Kingsley's (Charles) Poems. Thtrodnrtlon by FmeH Rhys. 793 
{See eJeo Fimo.r and 5*'^on Yotr^o PsorLt) 

L LanglancVs (William) Plera I^owman. 571 

I.esslhL''s LaoeaAn. Minna ron liambelm. and Nathan the Wise. 813 
L Lonfffi llaw's Poems. Introduotinn by Katherine Tynan. 3 h * 

L Mar|o\Tn*4 Plays and Poems. Introduction by Edtrard Tboiuaa. S$} 

L kliJton*;< Poems. lotroducUon bj W. H. D. Koase. 384 
aisr> tusasta) 

Minor KlIrabetban Drama. Vo). T. TYagedy. Selected, with Introdnctlon. 
by Professor Thorndike. Vol. II. Comedy. 491-'2 
t. Minor Poets of the 18th Century. Edited by 11. PAnson Fatisaet. 844 
Minor Poets of the I7th Century. Edlt^l by R. O. Uowarth. 873 
Moli^ro'a Comedies. Introduction by Ih^f. y, C. Green. 2 toIs. 830-1 
L New Golden Treasury, Tbe. An Anthology of Songs and Lyrlea. (195 
Old Yellow Book. The. introduction by Charles E. IlodeiJ. 503 
a Omar Khayyam (The Rubaiyat of l. Trans, by Edward Htagerald. 619 
L ]*algraTe*i Golden Tre4ftsury. Introduction by Edward IIutU>Q« 96 
Percy's Kellduea of Anetent English Poetry. 2 toIj. 148-9 
Foe's (Edgar Allan) Poems and Kaaayi. Intro, by Andrew Lang. 791 
{See olx’r t'KTios) 

Pope (Aleiander): Collected Poems. Introduetlon by Ernest Rbys. T60 
Procter's (Adelaide A.) l.<egends and Lyrics. 150 

Heatorntlon J'lays, A Volume of. InU^duetlon by Edmund Ooase. 604 
I. Rossettrs Poems and Translations. Introduction by E. O. Qardnsr. 627 
Bcott's Pocuis and Plays. Intro, by Andrew Lax^^. 9 toU. 550-1 
(.See al$o BtooiurnT and rtenoM) 

V Sbake^prarv's Comedies. 163 

L n Historical Flars. Poems, and Sonneta. 154 

h •. Tragedies. 155 

t Shelley's Poetical Works. Introdnctlon by A« H. Kossnl. 2 toU. 257-3 
a Fhcridan's Plays. 95 

bpenser's 5'aerlo Qnoeoo* Intro, by Prof. J. W. Halos. 2 toU. 443*-4 
Shepherd's Calendar and Other Poems. Edited by Philip 
Henderson. 879 

StsTODson's Pooex^a^A ChlJd *0 Qsrdon of Verses, Underwoods, Songs of 
afjo Ksssvr. Ftcn on. and Travkl) ITraTSi, IJallads. 766 
L Tennyson's Poems. Vol. I, 1836-56. Introduction by Ernrat Rhys. 44 
^ ^ 1857-70. 626 (Harrtsom $99 

Webster and Ford. Plays. Scicoied, with Introdnctlon, by Dr. Q. B 
Whitman's (Walt) Lea res of Grass (I). Democrat Jo Vistas eta. 573 
Wtide (Oscar), Plays. Writings and Poems. 858 

L Wordsworth's Sboxter Poems. introducUon by Srness Khya. 363 
L M Longer Pooma. Note by Editor* 311 

t2 


557 

577 

tn 


97 


REFERENCE 

AUikfl of ADClent And ClMS^cal GooffrApbr* Mahj coJoured and line 
Maps: HiAtorlcal Oa^ettcar. IdU«?x. etc. 451 
BIcigrapblcAj UlcUoD&rr of Kmriieh Literature. 449 
Blo^rapblcaJ DIcUodatt of F^orel^ Literature* 900 
Dates. nicUooiiry of. 554 

Dkctlonarr o? Quotations and ProTcrbs. 2 TOle. eOs-lO* 

EVcryuiAii'e EnKli»b Dictionary. 775 

Lllcrury and Historical Atlaa. L Europe. Many coloured and lino Maps: 

full Index and Garctloor. 495 
^ „ II. America. Do. 553 

’ Z .. in. Asia. Do. 633 

,, IV. Africa and Australia. Do. 552 
Koo*L1iUsleal Mytboloiry, Dictionary of. 632 o. ^ 

Rrader'e Guide to ETcrymao H Llurury. By R. Farqubarson Sharp. 

Introduction by Ernest UUya. 5^^9 
Rocet's Theart uru* of EncUsb Words and Pbraaae. 2 volj^ 630-1. 

SodtD'a Smaller Ctaasicai Dicuonary* Herlsed and EiUUd oj S. H. 

niakeiiey, M.A. 495 - ^ , .*i 

WrUrbl's An Encydopaodia of Oardoning. 555 

ROMANCE 

Aucaasin and Nlcoletto. with other Medleral Romances. 4flT 
Boocacclo’s Decameron, il'nabridgej.» Translated by j. M. Ricg* 
Introduction by Edward 2 toIs. 545^ 

L BuDTan's Prtjgreai. IntroducUon by Rot. n. E- LewU. .(>4 

Burnt NJal, The Story of. Traii-latod by Sir Oconro 
L Cerranlefi' Don Qiilxole. Molteux' TranAlation. Lockharts Intro* 

Ohrtllen'^de^TroyMi^Erto and Enid. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notee, by WlDlAm WLstar Comfort. 695 
French Medieval Homanoes. Translated by Euirene Miwon. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth s Hlj^rn-^ Jl?' 

Oreltlr Saga, The. Newly TraiiKlsted by O. Alnslle Hlght. 
Oudrunl^loDe Knglbb by Maiwl Armour. 

OuMt's (Lady) Mablnogion. Introduction by Her. U. ''. 
Heimakrlngia: The Olaf Sagas. Translated by Samuel Lainrf. Intro 

ductlon and Notes by John Beveridge. 717 
Sagas of the Norse Kings. Translated by .'jamud Lalng. 
•• Introductlcm and Not^ bV John Bovorldge. b47 

BolT 0«*1. Tb# HUh HUlorr of Ibo. 445 ^ 

Introduction by w. 5. Kirby r.L.S., r.K.S. • vois. *99 ow 

L^gosTbe Ad ventures of Oil blw. 1^437-8 

H...i>«nAld-« tGoofgcl RbhotiMW: A Kwrlo Romanoo. 734 lt3« » 

(.Vc^ oiso tionoK) » A * ji 

t Malory's Le Morte d'Arthur. Intro, by 

t MotTl/lWUUAin): Earir Uomon«a- Introjlucllon br AUrod NoroA 481 
d-AKh;. 

lotroduoUoo 

WAoi*! 

tnou's BruU Introduction by Luoy A, Pauin. 5is 

SCIENCE 
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SCinNCF —continued 

Mill' r'^ 0?tl Uci] 103 ^ ^ 

tiwvu'AilXoiHTii A Now View otSocMj, etc. lolro. by O. D. H. Cole. i 99 

1 N ii - fK ,, I > br < ;rr»nnnftr *>r >rioiico. I* -'J 

PknH«^'ii rr|nclr*e« of PolltloAl Economy and Taxation. 590 
Sm(nr*< {Adj»nn I'bo Wealth of Nation^. 2 vo\m, 4I2'13 
Tviid-iJI'A Ulai i* Tv of the Alp^ and Nt'Ointotne^riru; kn ISOl. 95 
\\ hjio’s '•• llnkriio. IiJir'*'lu« t*<>n hy pPlnciptU Winillc. 4S 
\N oUMoncrrftft (Mary), The lUtfhw of Woman, with John Stuart 
1'h'* •^ijhlin'fion of Wouirn. 8ij 


TRAVr.L AND TOPOGRAPHY 


j 


Ai)«on*« Voyrur^. Tiitrodnclloo by John MaMonrld. 510 

Nntun\U«t on tht' Amazon With Illustrations. 4 4u 
lult’ftThr N.itumlNt In Vlc^raffua. Intro- by Anllumy Pelt. E.L.S. 561 
Hurrow'fl iGconrc^ I h»* tirpsicrf in Spain. Intro, by Edward Thomas. 697 
.. The HIMo In Sr kin. Itdro hy E«lward Thomas. 151 
Wild WftloH. Jntpa. hy Thcodoro Watts-DuolOD. 49 
(See nl$o Kirnov) 

Doflwrirs Tour tn the llobridos with Hr* Johnson. 357 

rJhtO lUOORAl'IlV) 

lU^rton'e (Sir Hjrhafih Fir-t V'ootsU*ps In East Africa. 500 

Culdcmn do l.k llikroa'n iMmo-J Idfo In Moxloo. 661 

Cohbctt'H Hurikl Hides. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 1 rob. 635-9 

Cock's Voyaircs of IM^covorr. 99 

O^TkHXKur's (M. St. John) liOttcr^ from an Amorloao Farmer. 640 
bar\klii*H Voya^ of tho Hrotfle. 104 
(See nleo SciKNCK) 

Defoe's Tour Through Ktikdand and Waloe. IntrodnctloD by 0. D. H» 
<.SV/ai.<o FuTlos) (Colo. 820-1 

Drnnb* Htlca and Omelorlos of Etnjrio. 2 rob. 183-4 
DiifTerinb (LonO Letters from Hbh Lntltudea. 409 
Ford's tiAthcrliuTA from Spain. lutrodtiotlon by TbnmM Okay. 152 
Frankklnb Journey to the Fular Sea. Intm. by Capt. U. V. Scott. 447 
(ilmldns ('aml>n.m.HU: lUuorary and Description of walos. 272 
HakltiyCs Voyages. 8 Tub. 264. 265. 313. 314. 333. 339. 339. 339 
Kkntflnkc's Kcthen. Introtkuction by Harold Spender. M.A. 337 
lino's Modern Kkrptians. With many lUustraUoos. 315 


Lytton'i IhlsfriinH f»f tho Ublnc. 
i.sve Kktion) 


390 


819 


I. 


MandpTlIlp's (sSip John) Travels. Inlroductloo by Jnloa Bratnont. 

Hark <Muiufo): Traveb. Introdnrtion by Emrwl Bhys. 205 
FcAke. I'onecs. and Glaciers. Selected by K. 11. Hlakcooy, M.A. 778 
Ihijo'H (Marco) TmveU. IntroducUon br John MascQcld. 306 
Hohcrls* Tbo Weslcrn .Arrnius. Intro, bv Cunninirbamo QrabaflEL 782 
i Spike's I>l«coTerv of the Souroo of the NUe. 50 

L St«TUkt*4»n*s An Itdaod Voya^, Troveb with a Donkey, and Silverado 
wQUottcr^;^^*6^ Em ATS. Fimox. nrui ForruTl 
Sfowb Surrey of London, lotroduollon by 11. B. Wbeatloy. 589 
\\ ftkctndd'p Loiter from Sydney and Other Writinrs on (^Inrvlxation. 821 
WaUrion's WandcHutfs In South America. Intro, by E. Seloizs. 772 
^ uutu:'s Imveb in Fmooo and Italy. Intro, by Thoznaa Okoy. 72d 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

1 Abbott's Hollo at Work and Hollo at Play. Intro, by Lucy Crump. 272 
L /Vflop's and Oilior Fables: An Antbolow from rdl »ourw, 057 
1. Alcott'a Little Men. Introduction by Ora^ Khyii. 512 
L I It Me Women and Good Ives. Intro, by OnMX> Khya 

Andoi^n s I oiry Talcs. ^ lUuatmtcd by tbo Brothers RoblMon. 

More Falrr lalc<k. lUa^tmted by Mary bhUiabocr. 

AonaU of Fairylaml. *rbi* Holim of Kin« Obrron. 365 
,, Tho Relffn of Ktnc Colo. 306 
,, .. Tho Hei^ of KInff llerla. 341 

ApffOfd and the Norso Heroes. Troiisiatod by Mr*. Boult. 689 
llakrr'sCnHt Fp by tho Sea. 239 
L Bailantyne'i Coral Island. 245 ^ 

„ Martin HatUcr. 246 

VngiiTtL. introducUon by Kmort Rby*. 276 [112 

t Browno'a(Prancce)Uranny^i Wonderfal Cbalr. Iniro. by DolUe Radford. 
Unlhuch'iitTbomas) The Afro of Fahlo. 472 

Leffcnds of Chorlema^c. Intro, by Emeet Rbyt. 556 
I. Canton's A Child* Book of SalnU. iUostrated by T. B. Robinson. 61 
(6V< also EsaaTU) 


248 

4 

822 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE —continued 


lliud* 


: 


158 


857 


CarroU'a AUce to WonderUnd. Thronffh the Looldn^ Glosa, cU*. 

tratcd hy th© Author. Jntrodiictjon by EfUteit 536 

CtATke'a Girlhood of ShakespcAK'^a Uerolnos. 3 told, lult-ll 
,, Tale© froci Chftuc<?r. 537 
Collodr© piuoct'hio* or. The Story of a Puppet. 53B 
I Conveoe'H (Kl<'ren<x'j The House of r*rayer, (Su al90 FICTION) 

Cox'a (Slf G. \V.) Tale© of Aneleat Greece. 7^1 ^ _ 

I Defov '6 Robinson Crusoe. lUu^tratcd by J- A. ^ymln^oo. 59 

Dodfre's^fMory ilap^ Boos Dnnker; or. The SllTer SkaUsa. 620 
Edgar's Qeroee of England. 47 i 

(i>g< aUn Ki^^iON) , ^ 

L Ewing's (Mrs ) Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin e Dorernt. mustrated by 

H, Caldecott, and The Story of a Short Life. *31 
Mm. Overtheway's Remembraucee. 7 30 
L FalJT Gold. Illiwtrated by Herbert Cole. 157 
L Fairy Tales from the Arabian Kighta. Hlusiraied. J49 
Freeman's Old Eoglmb History lor Chlldr\.ti. 540 
Frolhbart'e Chronicles. 57 ^ ^ 

Gatty's Parable© from Nature. Introduction by Uraro Ilhya. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, lllii-tmted by R. Anning Bell. 56 
L ilawtborne '8 wonder IltH>k and Tanglcwood Tales. 5 
(S€4 olso Fiction ) 

Howard's Hattlin the Keekr. Introduction by Guy Pocock. 
t Hughe©' Tom Brown's School Days. Illustrated by T. Uobluion. 5^ 
Ingelow's (Jean) Mopsa the Fairy. Illustrated by Dora Curtis. 619 
Jefferteti's (Richard) Beyls, the Story of a Boy. Intro*lucllon by Guy 
Focock. 850 

L Kingsley's Heroes. Introduction by Omo© Rhys. Ii3 

Miidatn How and La<ly Why. liitruducUon by C. I/,Gardiner. 
L ,, Water Hablc* nod Glaucus. 277 lU.A. "77 

(See PoETHT and Fktion) 

RlngftOD'i Peter the W’halcr. G 
,, Thre© MIdshipmoa. 7 

L Lazno'S Tole*^ from Shakespeare- Illustrated by A. Rackhnm. 8 

(See also BloORAPffT ond Es.^ayh) 

L Lear (and Otbera): A Hook of Noosen.^. 806 
M^ryat's Chlld^D of the New Forest. 247 

Little Sayage. Introduction by R. Brlmley Johnson. 139 
^ Ma^tennan Iteady. Introduction by U. Hflinley Johuson. IOC) 
Settlers In Canada. Introduction by IL lirljnloy Johnson. 37^ 
„ (EdlUd by) RatUlft tho Reefer. 857 

hlartineau'^^Fea^o theVjords. etc. HJostmlod !>? A. Rackbatn. 429 
Mother Goose's Nursery Rhyuios. lUus^ted. 473 
Poetry Rook for Boys and Girls. Edited by Ciuy Foc^k. 894 
Reid's (Mayne) Tbs Boy Hunters of the Mlwlaslppl. 58.^^ 

„ ' The Boy Slayc©. InUoductlon by Guy Pooock. 797 

Raskin’s TLo Two Boyhoods and Other Passages. 656 

L SeweU’. by 

L iwUtV OumTcT-«^ni«^‘*' ^ RiCkbam. 00 

(&•« cUo UlOORAPHT and Ka8*T8> .,q 

L Swla# fanilly Robliuion. ',7 S^ 3 G 8 ^ *” 

Verne's (Jules) Abandoned. 50 Hliwiratlons. 3117 

. YoU-'. <CU 

L 1 ’ I Xh'TLltUeDLL. *70 

iSes also FicmoN) 
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